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In a major revisionary approach to ancient Greek culture, Sarah Morris invokes as a 
paradigm the myths surrounding Daidalos to describe the profound influence of the Near 
East on Greece’s artistic and literary origins. Her broad focus on the Mediterranean 
world combined with her interdisciplinary approach allows for new insights into a wide 
range of topics, including the meaning of myth, sculpture, the evolution of the alphabet, 
Homeric poetics, and Attic drama. 


“(This book] is a work of art which, in richness of subject matter and ideas, as well 
as in its craft of language and imagery, might be considered worthy of Daidalos him- 
self... .[T]his is a marvellous, thought-provoking book. . . packed with epigrammatic 
sentences and memorable one-liners.” —Susan Sherratt, Antiquity 


“No brief review can do justice to the originality and breadth of this major work of 
revisionist scholarship. . . . Gathering an imposing array of linguistic, literary, archaeo- 
logical, and historical sources from around the Mediterranean, the author has demon- 
strated the profound, appreciative dependence of the Greeks on the Levantine ‘East,’ 
beginning in the Bronze Age.” —Choice 


" Morris's impressive control of ancient evidence and modern bibliography on archaeol- 
ogy, history, literature, and mythology enables her to produce a persuasive synthesis. . . . 
[T]his is a book to be reckoned with by historians as well as art historians and phi- 
lologists." —Greece and Rome 


Sarah P. Morris is Professor of Classics and Archaeology at the University of California, 


Los Angeles. 
| li | 


9 788691 88 1689 


Cover illustration: Birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, 
seventh century B.C. Neck scene on relief pithos from Tenos. 
Courtesy of Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Athens. 
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The Greeks, surpassing all men in their natural genius, 
first appropriated most of these tales, then dramatized 
them colorfully with additional ornaments, intending 

to beguile with the pleasures of myths, they embellished 
them in all sorts of ways. Thence Hesiod and the famous 
poets of the cyclic epics made their own versions and 
excerpts of Theogonies and Gigantomachies and Titanomachies, 
which they circulated and thus defeated the truth. Our ears 
have over the centuries become accustomed to and 
prejudiced by their fabrications; they defend the mythology 
they receive as a sacred trust. . . which, having been 
wrought over time, has made its hold inescapable, 
so that the truth appears to be nonsense, 
and an illegitimate tale, truth. 
—Sanchuniathon, from the writings of Philo of Byblos: 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 
1.10.40 
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PREFACE 





A Reader's Guide and an 
Author's Apologia 


AX. SCHOLAR, LIKE A GENTLEMAN, Should never apologize or explain; this book ex- 
PX case both gestures, as a courtesy to the general reader as well as the specialist. 
Before I emphasize some lessons of an already didactic text, my first apology 
is to Daidalos himself. The definitive work on his life and afterlife still remains to be 
written: he deserves, among other tributes, a lavishly illustrated assembly of his ap- 
pearances in Western art (in the tradition of Nikolaos Yalouris’s Pegasus: The Art of the 
Legend, published by Mobil Oil Hellas in 1975). Unlike such a book, this one purports 
to span multiple millennia and media, presents a curious mixture of close textual anal- 
ysis with a selective survey of the archaeological evidence, speculates freely on mythol- 
ogy, etymology, and iconography, and recasts some dates and purposes of classical art. 
To combine the first chapters (in full ignorance of Semitic languages) with a detailed 
analysis of classical literature and art defies traditional divisions in professional special- 
ties and competence. 
| will defend some indulgences, in the Sokratic manner, from autobiography. I 
worked my way into Hellenism from the East, having excavated in Israel and Turkey 
before I ever saw Greece. When I finally did in 1978, I had just witnessed an unusual 
doctoral dissertation at Harvard University: "Greek Geometric Pottery in the East: The 
Chronological Implications," by Diane (Daniela) Saltz of the Department of Near East- 
ern Languages and Civilizations. Thanks to her obstinacy and her insights, I first saw 
early Iron Age Greece through Levantine eyes; she convinced me, in word, deed, and 
prose, that answers lay East. Her brilliant analysis of sites like Al Mina also introduced 
me to the perils of modern politics and persuasions, to the sad modern fate of the Phoe- 
nicians, and to the courage necessary to tackle these problems. I was fortunate to have 
an equivalent muse at the end of my odyssey in Patricia Bikai, an expert on the unhappy 
fate of the ancient and modern Phoenicians. I thank her not only for reading unman- 
ageable drafts of Part II, but for her warmth, support, and insight. 
On the professional side, my curiosity about the ancient Near East deepened during 
my doctoral venture into the Orientalizing period (published as The Black and White Style: 
see bibliography) but was hardly satisfied. Frustration as well as fascination led me to 
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Creek attitudes toward art and history. When the Steine become the sisi of 
study rather than their obstacle, through a SMOD view D Ed aem art bis se- 
quence of synchronic contexts, the results are fruitful and fascinating: Daidalos himself 
emerges as a movable beast, a creature most natural to the habitat of Greek myth. Born 
in an epic simile with enigmatic adjectives for parents, he was overshadowed by them 
for centuries. Dramatic changes in Greek art and life helped rediscover him and adapted 
him happily to far more numerous accomplishments than his poetic origins promised. 
Every feat claimed for him illuminates those occasions and attitudes that sponsored it, 
particular to a specific Greek city or tradition. It still remains to encourage the abandon- 
ment of the “historical sculptor” of the archaic period, enlisted to bolster ancient and 
modern theories of early Greek art. The fiction of a Cretan sculptor and teacher, if not 
father, of early Cretan artists conceals a convergence of prehistoric and Oriental ele- 
ments beneath a classicizing perspective that arranges early Greek history into antece- 
dents of classical art. The role of Athens in determining his classical persona is particu- 
larly vivid, and emerges in a close analysis of the intellectual atmosphere that succeeded 
victory over Persia (Part IV). Viewed under these conditions, each phase in the evolu- 
tion of Daidalos reveals contemporary priorities in Greek art and its appreciation, and 
their collected sequence follows the prehistory of Greek art criticism and historiography. 

The structure of this book has a point. In each of the two parts, the literature on 

Daidalos relevant to his archaic and classical personae (Parts I and III) is followed by a 
detailed exploration of the historical and archaeological background to each set of testi- 
monia (Parts II and IV). This order documents my ícropix and where it led me, but 
the results of my research could be read in different sequences, beginning with the 
insights I struggled to extract from years of analysis. This arrangement also demon- 
strates why each section goes unexplained without the other, a pedagogical, even po- 
lemical, strategy to integrate archaeology and philology, and advocate an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the study of Greek history. In extant studies, the legend of Daidalos 
has already been deconstructed since the nineteenth century, and most recently and 
sensibly by Philipp, just as tragedy was newly analyzed for its barbarians by Hall, but 
such studies confine themselves to literature. This book asks that art inspire related 
disciplines to rethink Greece's relationship with the Orient, that philologists avail them- 
selves more frequently of the rich banquet in the visual arts and share their own fare 
with historians and archaeologists, overcoming barriers of increasing specialization. 

l Another hope is to reunite prehistory and classical Greece as aspects of one culture. 
Greater minds have traced Greek art and culture to its Oriental roots, and pioneers like 
Frederik Poulsen and V. Gordon Childe are only absent from references because their 
erit : EM uiis. dedi isolated within disciplines and cone 
concente: a ae 5 , ra - convergences. Those by Kantor and Smith 
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DAIDALOS 


AND THE LEVANT 


> PARTI è 
Daidalos and Daidala 


in Greek Poetry 








CHAPTER 1 


Craft and Craftsmen in 
Epic Poetry 


N ILIAD 18.592, Daidalos makes not only his first appearance in the Greek imagination, 

but also his only one in the corpus of Homeric poetry. Thus he is born as a hapax 

legomenon occasioned by a simile, the weakest of links for any epic phenomenon. 
Given the importance of this passage for his existence, a close examination of its context 
and epic associations is fundamental to explaining him in the context of poetic lan- 
guage.! His name requires reference to the epic corpus of "daidalic" words, since he 
obviously bears one of those redende Namen bestowed on other Homeric craftsmen and 
personifies specific qualities manifest elsewhere in cognates. Thus he keeps company 
with Téxrcv (“the builder’), 'Apuovións ("the joiner’), and perhaps even Homer him- 
self, all names for artists derived from their activity.? 

An extensive family of words in the Homeric poems derives from a root of undeter- 
mined meaning, *Sad reduplicated as 6a«6aAÀ- to produce primarily adjectives (6atda- 
Acos, Satdadcets, toAvdaidados); less frequently a neuter noun, used only in the plu- 
ral (5aí6aa), twice a verb in the present participle (SaséaAAwv), and, last but not least, 
Aatéados himself? The etymology of its root remains unknown: Indo-European 
sources (*del-) and Semitic *dal- (as in 6&Aros, "writing tablet") have both been pro- 
posed, but neither demonstrates an independent connection with its epic manifesta- 
tions.* No ancient usage that does not derive from its original epic context can be at- 
tested for any versions of the words. In poetry they describe, represent, or personify 
objects of intricate and expensive craftsmanship; expressions such as “well crafted," 


' According to pnnaples and methods articulated 2 Eckstein, ArchHom Il: L, 1-22, on Homeric crafts- 
by Leumann, Homerische Worter, and Benveniste, men; Lacroix, “Ikmalios”’; Nagy, Best of the Achaeans, 
HALE de linguistique generale, 289-90: "Le sens 299-300; Hoekstra, Epic Verse before Homer, 58-59, on 
d'une forme linguistique se definit par la totalité de — redende Namen as individual invention. 


ma emplois, par leur distribution et par les types de > Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 29-34, for forms and 
liaisons qui en resultent." Cf. Householder and distribution. 
Nagy, Greek: A Survey of Recent Work, chap. 1; * Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique, 246, s.v. 


ia Dihle,  Ceumarninis Homerische Wórter und die SacSaAAw etc., prefers the former. Cf. Lexikon des 
prache der mündlichen Dichtung," Glotta 48 (1970) — Frühgriechischen Epos, fasc. 10, ed. E.-M. Vogt (Góttin- 


1-7; A. Heubeck, "Zum Problem der homerischen gen, 1982), 195-96, s.v. S5acSaXeos. 
Kunstsprache,” MH 38 (1981) 65-80. 
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4" or “skillfully wrought" satisfy their meaning, encouragequs 
Tri gorke the activity of a craftsman at work. All ancient glosses and 
E" E E E. words can be traced to their epic occurrences, which 
| E E... derive their narrative significance from them. 
| E E E. SaiBaAa in terms of metrical, Syra and thematic distribt 
E. Ee powers of connotation than specific denotation. The most com 
E q B in poetry is in adjectives; they account for twenty-eight of th 
: E. throughout the Iliad and Odyssey. Dus morpho d identified b: 
st f “makes them material- or Stoffadjective, albeit of unis Stoff.> Neithei 
E distribution of these adjectives shows them to be traditional epithets fixe 
A formula; they represent morphological units of greater flexibility withir 
que of composition. Since their greatest concentration is in the Iliad, and thez 
Sif is introduced in that poem, it forms an appropriate departure for this ques 

E 


Ost frequent manifestations of this word family involve armor, the man-m 
etween warrior and weapon, and often the outfit accompanying a hero ir 
d glory—hence their concentration in the narrative of the battlefield rather tf 
jssey, an epic of return, where datéaAeos never describes armor. Nor | 
0 find eight out of twenty-eight occurrences in the Iliad clustered in Book 
he armor and arming of the best of the Achaeans, Achilles. 
ently qualified as 8a«6&Acos (five times, of which four are woAvSat6a) 
Or cuirass, an outfit once rejected as a historical anachronism until arch 
ed its Bronze Age existence.” Paris (Iliad 3.358), Menelaos (4.136), Hek 
nedes (8.195) and Odysseus (11.436) are all endangered, at a momen 
ITOW Or spear that strikes them: 


— Kat ba Ócpnkos moAvdatdadav 7")pr)pgwrTo. 
E —. 
and pierced through their much-decorated cuirass. 


Erb of armor in each of these passages has troubled scholars, € 
J Wear Owe. 


E. n HiT, and Lóvr (cuirass, belly guard, and belt) togeth 
nation 1s purely poetic.* The adjective is clearly fixed in an iteratum t 


> EE er, 131-33, considers 


E. 


nant of TohvSaibadros, itself a 
from 


DS NEN. TO baibakov, "work of 
- p H 2 » + * D » 


" On the Mycenaean cuirasse from Dendra 
“Neue Funde von Dendra," AthMitt 82 (1967) 1 
pls. 2-17; H. Catling, “Panzer,” and H. Branc 
burg, "Mitra," both in ArchHom. I: E Kriegsuxse 
T3 127-28; 1, 74-80, 96-100; and cf. Catling, “A Bre 
phology. À My tes à denominative mor- Plate from a Scale Corslet Found at Myce i As 

*M. Parry, L'epithite traditionelle dans . (1970) 441-49, See subsequent discussion with 
Mas Hainsworth, Ree wn (Paris, 15ff., on Kinyras and the cuirass of Agamemnon 
Formula (Oxford, 1972), for these term, E cn Brandenburg, "Mitra-Zoma-Zoster," 
3 ArchHom I: E. Kriegswesen 1, 119-25, 142-43, on 
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mulaic for signaling a hero's proximity to death: "Despite the excellent WOrKqNensup of 
his armor, it failed to keep an arrow from his body, but prevented a fatal wound. For 
in all five passages, the hero is rescued from death. The Trojans save themselves Paris 
avoids the spear of Menelaos through agility (£«Atv6m, “turned aside”) and Hektor es- 
capes a thrust by Ajax (7.252). The Greeks, in contrast, are saved by Athena: Menelaos 
is wounded, despite the protection of a wornpos Satdadéovo, "elaborate belt”) TE a 
pirpn (épkos à«ovrav, "barrier against spears") in addition to his @apné movõaiða- 
dos, “much-decorated cuirass,” but his skin is only grazed by the arrow, averted by the 
goddess to his most heavily protected part. As he assures his brother (4.184-87), varl- 
ous components of his armor saved him, and this time the Cwornp is praised as mav- 
aioAos, "all-glittering," the uérpm as the work of skilled craftsmen (xaAKnes kajuov av- 
Spes: "bronze-workers made it"), without a repetition of dSatédAcos. Likewise, 
Odysseus skins his ribs on the spear of Sokos (11.437), but Athena keeps the weapon 
away from his vulnerable internal organs, his £ykara. 

The fifth @wpné in the Iliad described as 5atéade0s does not protect in battle: the 
armor of Diomedes is coveted by Hektor as a work of Hephaistos (8.195), 


Sará cov Ócpnka. rov “Hyarotos Kape TEUXOV, 
the elaborate cuirass, which Hephaistos made, working it, 


before the Trojan hero embarks on the rampage that recalls Patroklos into battle. Posi- 
tion and epithet for this 6wpné also distinguish it from those described in battle, and 
the addition of the name of its maker, the god Hephaistos, gives it added prestige. As 
in the praise of other epic finery (for example, the throne of Penelope in Odyssey 19.57), 
the adjective da:daAeos participates in a hierarchy of praise expressions where it is 
subordinate to, but often linked with, the name of a craftsman. 

These passages with cuirasses share special epic functions. They often follow or recall 
the hero's arming scene, the prelude to his moment in battle, his &pioteia, and his 
ritual preparation for xAéos, the glory his performance earns him in epic poetry.? The 
adjective itself, 8o16&&0s, can reverberate in action as in the description of armor, as 
if to reinforce those heroic qualities bestowed in arming scenes. Then, the iterata mark 
a close brush with death, a particular form of kA£os, and are linked to related passages, 
often with a twist of irony. In the case of Hektor, for example, an even more prestigious 
suit of armor than the one he covets is eventually captured—that of Achilles, worn by 


une of reconciling epic terms for armor with re- such iterata in the Homeric poems, see Strasser, Ite- 

mee Fenik, Typical Battle Scenes in the Iliad, 73-74, 78- — rata. 

MR follows G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic ? For example, the arming of Paris at 3.330—38 is 

ES v i 1934), 155-58, in analyzing the @apné as succeeded by his evasion of a weapon at 3.358. On 
Binally appropriate only to Iliad 11.436 (Odysseus) arming scenes, see n. 10. See Nagy, Best of the 


then att imi i i 
a a to similar moments involving other he- Achaeans, on the heroic values of xAéos and àpo- 
? whom it fits awkwardly. On the mechanics of reia. 
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117.125). While Hektor's wish is fulfilled beyond expectation, that captu; 
Ep d occasions the manufacture of a new outfit, the mos 
ts him his life, E... d, Hektor's very boast, addressed to his horses 
E EL. Boe: the mourning horses of Achilles that their 7 
E chariot-gear,” will at least never carry Hektor. In this verb 
n elaborate | ize sought by Hektor in Book 8 and awardee 
idjective that glorified the priz E | he chariot a NND | 
ith the slaying of Patroklos now describes the chario will drag hi 
he i} own city (22.395-99) and the tomb of Patroklos (24.1422). a exam 
lities bestowed by dacdadcos, this first category reveals the word's char 
Ber. it praises appearance but also signifies unexpected dangers. On ; 
hese examples anticipate the fuller ambiguity of a complete set of armor 
1 describing the armor of Achilles. , 
iquipment praised as SavSaAea includes the £vreo (armor) of Aetion 
ndromakhe slain by Achilles long before the siege of Troy but buriec 
118). The Cilician king received a proper hero’s cremation burial “in all 
MOR” opp rreo. 6atbaA£ousw, crowned by a mound. This unusue 
dromakhe's father, in a world where slain enemies are abandoned te 
n the battlefield (Iliad 1.4-5), contrasts gloomily with Achilles’ initia 
husband's corpse. Eventually, in Book 24, Hektor's body is restored 
ccorded proper burial, and the adjective at 6.418 helps qualify Achil 
e Achaeans in social behavior as well as praising his armor and actior 
conduct of the funeral games in Book 23 at the end of the epic, f 0: 
erized by respect for rank and social standing that represents a vivid 


der vis behavior, and his return of the body in Book 24 completes his 
reco contemporary social practices (see subsequent discussion with n. 


pn. 
of the Ilia 
after his death, c Per 


ot Andromakhe's narration of her father's funeral anticipates the end 
igh a si igle word, Aetion's armor is distinguished as 6a«5&A&os even 
eri ips especially after winning xAéos from Achilles. 
A : ft he adjective is manifest elsewhere in the Iliad, when elabora te 
armor, “Baubad e . : v o accompanies warriors at their moment of aptoteta. Id o 
NN ee speci brace sada 
one could ede RH EN e E Ap in the same book 05.20 W E 
ameter after the caesura, the tve P gn igs pat the phrase neatly fills a hex 
In the absence of A hilles y distinguishes th 

e of Achi es, and with 








e heroes of the moment 
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highlights armor all the more elaborate as their companions, the Lokrians, appear as 
Ig 


bowmen alone (712-18). | 
! a more vivid is the praise lavished on the armor of Agamemnon as a prelude to his 


ntry into battle.'? As he assembles his gear for battle, every item of his bronze outfit 
! vanpow xoA«ós) is described in loving detail as befits a hero embarking on his apurrete 
(Iliad 11.15-46; ct. 3.331). While a simple hexameter line attaches his greaves, 


krnuiðas pèr T pira nepi kvr)umaw EG Ke, 
and first he placed his greaves around his shins, 
it is augmented by an extra line of embellishment:!! 
KANAS. &pryvp£ourte &rru qvpiotis &popvias. 
beautiful [greaves], fastened with silver ankle-points. 


Next he dons his @wpné, again in one plain hexameter but followed by a praise line 
that reminds us that it is a stwýos or guest gift from Kinyras, king of Cyprus. For the 
u£ya kA£os of the Trojan expedition had apparently reached Cyprus, whose king sent 
this military contribution, as it were, to the leader of the Greeks. The historicity of this 
figure is largely confirmed by the archaeological evidence for the 0opm£, described in 
lavish detail. It features a series of bands called otpor, a hapax legomenon in epic poetry. 
Ten are of dark blue xvavos (cobalt, lapis lazuli, or blue paste), twelve are of gold, and 
twenty of "cassiterite" or tin, that metal essential to bronze technology and Aegean 
prehistory.'? Three snakes of kvavos crown the corslet around its neck and are com- 
pared to the rainbows of Zeus, “wonder of mortal men” (répas uepórmrov àvOporrov). 
Agamemnon then proceeds to don his next item, a sword worn from a shoulder strap 
(aupt coj0wr tw), studded with gold nails, as is its silver sheath. Next and most glam- 
orous is his shield, whereupon the poet invokes 7oAvéaidados to do justice to its qual- 
ities and 0ovpis (“breathing”) to give it life. Three lines describe precisely what makes 
it beautiful (xaA7). Ten bronze circles, twenty tin bosses surround a central one of 
kvavos, and the crowning touch is a Gorgon, whose ferocious visage (BAoovpamts, an- 


Es ' On arming scenes, see Arend, Typische Szenen, validea.. . describing a noun found in the foregoing 
ee J. I. Armstrong, “The Arming Motif in the Il- verse” (Making of Homeric Verse, 255). 
ihe AJP 79 (1958) 337-54; Nagler, Spontaneity and 12 On «varos and its Linear B counterpart, ku-wa- 
ition, 


dm MEME on the sue Mu significances 3 no, see R. Halleaux, "Lapis-lazuli, azurite ou páte de 
arming ae ihn pee s JAEN ESL verre? A propos de kuwano et kuwanowoko dans les 
only explicit arae " a iecit epithet is the tablettes mycéniennes," SMEA 9 (1969) 47-66; on 
Cran fal orph of the all-important charis el- — lapis lazuli in the Bronze Age, including Cypriote in- 

dustries (glyptic), see E. Porada, “The Cylinder Seals 


Lj Thi t P , 
pedi tecünique was described by Parry as “un- Found at Thebes in Boeotia," AfO 28 (1981) 6-8. Also 
enjambement”; “the addition of an adjecti- see Chapter 5. 
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apax word), flanked by Fear and Terror, blaze from the center of tg shield, 
y supporting this splendor is of silver with a cobalt snake "iu three head 
E. memnon sets on his leather helmet, four-crested and horsetail-plumed, T 
B. bronze spears. This spectacle inspires the applause of the gods in the for 
sr sent by Athena and Hera, as if visual splendor spilled over into sound ; 
Sonded to human awe." | | 
mificent passage was long considered an interpolation, and its fabulous ar 
chronism, to excuse the singular appearance of Cyprus (never elsewhere ir 


(a Levantine king (his name has Semitic roots) in Late Bronze Age Cyprus; 
imple of royal exchange of precious objects current in the ancient Mediter- 
ommenting on this passage, Eustathius says that Kinyras promised fifty 
mnon, but only sent one, the rest in clay (007paktvo a70A«o), perhaps 
Bronze Age ceramic trade with the Aegean carried by ships like those 
selidonya and Kas in Lykia (see Chapter 5). Plate fragments from 
s which the description in the Iliad implies, have turned up on 
ind point to the occasional capture or bequest of a type of armor 
ear East. The gift of Kinyras recalls, in particular, the gold corslet 
utankhamon in his tomb, but the plate-corslet type represented 
res in Cyprus and North Syria, where a workshop has been 


fnat embellishes this passage is the role of the Near East as a 


ng "ud es (Il. W. Ventzke, "Der Schuppenpanzer von Kamid el- 
e ER, where Loz,” in Kamid el-Léz 1977-81, ed. R. Hachmann, 
ne ground, in Saarbrücker Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft 36 


(Bonn, 1986), 161-82, cites (p. 182) V. Maag’s article, 
commentary on tl TATE e — ena in Kunstgeschichte des alten Orient, 
Monuments, 208 Nene P... ed. H. Schmókel, (Stuttgart, 1961), 447-604, esp. 
Catling, in ArchHe yi E Kr E j 4 ^ een armorer-workshop in Damascus 
"c. Baurain, "Kinyra a fir HH nena uS E E Neo-Assyrian royal kings. Cf. 
à Chypre et la tradition an! b Eb. i. in Damascus and found in Greece: 
308; "Kubpas et K£papos.. p « 


8; <. Remarq 1? Catling, AA i 
Pline, Hist. Nat. VII, 195 et d'Hom MENU en. Cí- an archaic be: 


4 moment of meta 
T c 
For tra ditional reject 


ére, jj 5. 387," quest of Ori 

É£ 50 (1981) 23-37. Pliny claims the same fig- B ono BET ra. E ee 

ure invented tegulas, which Baurain connects with 28 (Brussel s. 1957), 363 70. = a E^ uc 

*9PPer mining in Cyprus rather than roof tiles. M. Vickers, "Amasis and vm | à rancis and 
^ U. Obrink, Hala Sultan Teke 5, SIMA 45: 5 (Gote- 125. EN S31 (1984) 

borg. 1979), 44, N 6000, for scales from Cyprus. 
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for glamorous objects, an aspect of the Greek attitude that is the subject of this 
source tor 


Me dditional item of Agamemnon's battle outfit, neglected in this overture, is intro- 
Ana 


d later in the same book (11.236): a CwaTnp rravatoAos, “girdle all aglitter,"' za 

let around the body and, in fact, protecting the hero from the spear of Iphida- 
c a È ncounter similar to those marked by the action of a SavdadE0s 0c pn£. Such 
p om reaffirms the Near Eastern connection but is conveniently illustrated by 
, MEES a. on a richly decorated ivory gaming box from Enkomi in Cyprus.” 
"af elements of Agamemnon's entire outfit could allude to a Near Eastern ensemble, 
a royal gift from the Levant enshrined in the poetic tradition and embellished by a re- 
cent Greek innovation, the Gorgon. 

This dazzling outfit, fit for a king and the leader of the Greeks, closes the repertoire 
of SacdcAcos armor in the Iliad by introducing the most glamorous description of all, 
that of the "best of the Achaeans," Achilles himself. In his case, the request, manufac- 
ture, description, arming, and activity of the ensemble dazzle with the entire spectrum 
of forms of 6at5aA- words, culminating in the introduction of Daidalos himself. 

Thetis arrives at the house of Hephaistos, built of bronze by the craftsman-god, and 
finds him making twenty tripods with golden wheels attached to their feet (18.372—79): 


duce 


Tov ` £bp' iópaiovra EXLTooLEvov TEPL qUaas, 
aTEDB80vra: TpiTabas yap Eeikoot zràvras ETEVEEV 
ECTAMEVAL TEP TOLXOV EVvOTABEOS peyápow' 
xpvata 6€ oy Úno KUKAG@ ExaoTw TrvÜuév. KEV, 
doppa ot avTopatot Ógcov 6vaataT! drywva 
» Ei y a - , - 3 . 
78  avris TrpOS Ócpa veotato, badua ideo ba. 

€ 5° L , * = , = a " 
OLO TOL TOO GOV MEV ExOV TÉÀOS, OVaTa À` OU Tw 


ôarÔ&A ca Tpoc£k£uro: Ta 8. T)prvE, KÓNTE ÔÈ Seapovs. 


She found him sweating, whirling around the bellows, 

hard at work. For he was making twenty tripods, all 

to stand around the broad megaron, against the wall. 

And he placed gold wheels beneath each base, 

for them to enter the divine assembly on their own, 

and return back home, a wonder to behold. 

But these were not yet finished, for he had not yet attached 

their elaborate handles. He kept working at them, forging the links. 


a Vanderabeele ^c 
Reife rues fn Aspects of Chariot-Rep- cepted by Baurain, BCH 104 [1980]). Brandenburg, 
RDAC (1977) 103.4 i € Bronze Age in Cyprus,” "'Mitra-Zoma-Zoster," in ArchHom. I: E. Kriegswesen 
AA 85 [1970] ggg oE n 72 (rejected by Catling, 1, 119-25, 142-43. 
' 3$ “equivocal evidence" but ac- 
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technique of these marvelous creations have long been compared with Ç 
Swheeled stands, widely distributed in the Mediterranean and long-liye 
or their workshop traditions makes attempts to "date" their appeara 
adition on the basis of archaeological evidence perilous, or at least 
Eu description in Homer closely resembles the Biblical account of } 
bronze stands for King Solomon (1 Kings 7.27). Like the cuirass fre 
Pods illustrate the convergence between Homeric and Levantine (i 
Ee and Phoenician) culture to be explored in Part II. For the poet; ¢h 
fe to their burden by making the tripods avróuarot, "self-moved/ 
sible life, which enables them to come and go before the gods.?! Then 
e final embellishment of these marvels: the attachment of their bronz 
reparation at the forge while the rivets are being manufactured. Ever 
tate the handles are 8a:6&A&o, as if the poet anticipates their fina 
hem at the very moment of their manufacture. a 
interrupts his work to welcome Thetis and invites her in for hos 
ining with a seat of honor on a throne studded with silver nail S 
J places a footstool beneath her feet, úrò 82 Opnvus mociv he Y, 
foman of special rank (cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter 190-96). The 
| “con panies the seating of Penelope, Eurykleia, and Circe in the 

with lines identical to Iliad 18.389 — 90. 4 
S reception of the goddess is the promise that Hephaistos will 
EU suit of armor, and hence save the Greeks. And indee d 
esponds to her plea for help by recalling the source of his 


"aec. 


earlier, Thetis rescued him after his rejection and injury at 


aS an apprentice to herself and her Sister in a sea cave. 


a gedinced many 6aí5aAo: pins, necklaces, spiral and floral 


refuge a ini : 
zr D nd training, the master craftsman is eager to re- - 


maid H his tools and approaches his guest, attended by ` 


L . ER 
; Ib n a 


t. Cen vest. 
WUT venir eiorkvia, 







i ene Merk epeciv, bv dè «o1 o5; 
"EPOS aÜav&roy 8e Ape, : i 
" U. Ja | P " p - LE Seay imo Eprya vga, 
- Jantzen and R. Tolle, 2.2 DESI dm. 
rat, 76, fig. 14a; moe ee Sr P. 
and the Frid ci oh c Cypricte Braces e eiie ES n Ira H. Matthaus, in Problems in Greek 
36a. (Oxford 1964), 207, n. 35, pi. of Western Asia 233 -sa “ronze-working Camila 
| , 333-37. 
? Negbi, Tel Aviv (1974) 159.73; me n , GRBS 28 
and Lagarce, in Stud; rem cles by Helzer (1987) 257-80; see Chapter 8, 


ici e Punici; Catling, RDAC On magic and art. 
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golden, just like living creatures. 
[n them is mind and wits, in them too a voice 
and strength, and they know the deeds of the immortal gods. 


curelv these creatures are magic, like Hephaistos's tripods and his dogs in the palace 

Me. (Odyssey 7. 91-94; see n. 2] and also Chapter 8). Made of gold, JEt akis ig 

| e rapidly (forto) like living maidens, they are further endowed with voos, avn, 
dedu voice, and strength, the three senses vital to early Greeks and taught to 
TEM bv the gods.” They are both attendants and creations of the smith-god, magic in 
a way only possible in an Olympic setting, but marvels in a way only visible to mortal 
eves; Their specific services for Hephaistos are unclear: they almost carry him as they 
slide along effortlessly, as if his very presence, if not his craftsmanship, endows art with 
life. Their poetic descendants include Pandora (discussed at the end of this chapter) and 
their heritage encourages the characterization of the work of Daidalos. 

In answer to her host's inquiry, Thetis launches into a long lament of her troubles, 
leading up to her request for a new suit of armor for her son, his last outfit in life. 
Hephaistos comforts her and returns at once to the fire to forge the armor. The entire 
passage recalls vividly the Ugaritic myth where Kothar-wa-Hasis, the Canaanite crafts- 
man-god and metallurgist, works gold and silver for Lady Athirat of the Sea in the Epic 
of Baal. The convergences between these two passages and their historical context will 
be explored in Chapter 4, after the Greek tradition has been analyzed. 

The materials are first to claim poetic attention—bronze, tin, gold, and silver—then 
the tools (anvil, hammer, forge), source of as much wonder in prehistoric society as 
precious metals. Then the poet concentrates on the fruits of this equipment. First and 
finest to be made is the shield itself, in a line ending in praise of its size and power, 
weya Te a ruJopóv Te. One might expect a second praise-line beginning with the famil- 
lar Kahov datdadeov ("beautiful and elaborate") but no familiar adjective apparently 
sufficed to compliment this creation. Instead the poet makes rare recourse to the verb 
form by describing the smith-god as “‘crafting in all ways," mavroce datdadkdAwv. This 
form, the present participle, is the only form of the verb, *SatéaAAw, presumably “to 
craft or make elaborate," in epic poetry and appears only once elsewhere, in an equally 
remarkable passage on the bed of Odysseus and Penelope (Odyssey 23.200). Morpholog- 
= a an artificial form ingpized by analogy ang not used in spoken language, 
mae 8 outside poet Like its counterpart in the Odyssey, it denotes technical 

ty involving the combination of precious materials (in the Odyssey, gold, silver, and 


zx) f Dremmer The E db 
(Princeton 1983), e HK eek Concept of the Soul — mann's definition of poetic words (Homerische Worter, 


nents of the soul. oos and other compo- 15ff., 321ff., and 133, on the problematic ôa- 


As QA Awy). 
arry, Making of Homeric Verse, 339; cf. Leu- 
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invoking a specific industry: inlaid wood WOE is ape P 
, metal inlay in the liad. Its effect , ps el y; gue, a 
AE this verb i ative, not technical. 
à k E. Es is followed closely (18. 482) by the noun, ít 
lise d by Hephaistos himself in his autobiography C 18.400): K g 
E. EG ego (“he made many daidala, yd his clever skills’ 
p i ally appropriate to armor and jew 
Dassage, the same noun 15 equally approp i J i 
X the same artist's skill rather than a reflection of common tech 
the noun serves as preamble to a detailed description of th 
a st jeld, occupying the next 127 hexameter lines. 
omeric corpus have attracted as much modern speculation or 
"Greece. Archaeological reconstructions of the shield were 
d were once included in modern commentaries, with at 
| ription with Mycenaean realia.” [n all likelihood, no such 
à Mycenaean or Geometric warrior; its decoration is imag- 
incorporates images from art and daily life into a poetic 
üe Microcosm. The daiéada wrought by Hephaistos be- 
d end with it (18.606-7): the great river Okeanos, 
OV yatas), encircles the shield, and all the heavenly 
| it (483-88). Within these limits the poet stages a cul- 
ihe most important vision of early Greek civilization. 
world, one at war, the other enjoying the fruits of 
vals, harmony and dispute. The city at war is under 
bush is planned and executed, lead by Ares and 


| ES "beautiful and big," but the narrative stops 


| the pos. Gentler scenes of civilized life 
ar other being harvested for its royal owner, 


a OF oxen, and a meadow with its sheepfolds. 


3 pe two lions attack an ox from the herd 
E. ^ E with affection on these 
Qiousn Tor the Greeks besincin. ” 
ET esiegin 
ome. ging Troy that 
Moreh E rona of Daidalos before 
E. E The last scene on the 
EE 30d women in Jinen gar- 


EE Imago Mundi. c 


2 m " f Dy 
g e 
p p 


cal Aspects Of the Shiela osmological and Ideo- 
Dp y Achilles,” JHS 105 
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s in garlands and the youths sporting daggers. A crowd watches their 


;r] : 
ments, the E d by two acrobats. In introducing this spectacle, the poet reaches 


1 
-killful performance, !€ ! 
a a simile and enters the legendary past: 


Ly 8È xopòv TrOLKLAAE TEPLKAUTOS AUPLYVNELS 
-o [kgAov, otov trot’ evi Kywow evpetn 


Aaidadros T)OKTJOE xaddAttrAokapy Apraxérp. 


And on it the renowned, ambidextrous artist inlaid a dance, 
like the one which once in broad Knossos 


Daidalos crafted for Ariadne of the lovely hair. 


The artist’s appearance is sponsored by an unusual coincidence of poetic choices and 
eliminations. The verb zrotktAAe is produced after exhausting the repertoire of verbs 
appropriate to the craftsmanship of Hephaistos: érevée, moinoe, étider ("he con- 
structed, made, placed”), even that last resort (albeit used first in the description), ôa- 
s¢ddwv. for which a finite form (Sai5aAde?) may have been too bold. Instead the poet 
here tries a hapax form, sroikiAAe (“ornamented”), and follows the "plain" line with a 
praise line, this time a simile as a climax to his laudation. In turning to that versatile 
root, 6at5ad-, the poet discovers that all its syntactical possibilities had been exhausted 
in the preceding episode, since Thetis arrived chez Hephaistos: adjectives first (lines 
379, 390), then nouns (400, 482), and even the verb (478). All that was left was a person- 
ification, and the eponymous craftsman here found his poetic and professional entry 
into the Greek imagination. 

Thus Daidalos enters the poem, and with it the Greek tradition, almost by accident, 
when simile relieves metaphor and a personification provides an alternative to other 
prolific cognates. Such a poetic occasion, if not this very one, accounts for his debut; his 
emergence is clearly a function of poetic variations on a root relevant to the praise of 
art. Had other epic descriptions of art survived in as long and elaborate a form as that 
in Iliad 18, Daidalos might have appeared on multiple occasions, if one can extrapolate 
from his Iliad debut to similar contexts in lost poems.” 
sa t » d figure 3 made histo cad plausible by two associations with Crete: 
Men “a War wide Knossos," and ne patroness, Ariadne. The artist's own 
ilg Meo Te led: one Seen: that jm is eran. but ESI gre gez took advan- 
Du Pdl in the atnan to repara Tu to locales like Athens (see Part 

entators, familiar with the “historical” sculptor, expressed conster- 


? Hoekstra. Epi 
pic Verse before Homer, 58-59, sees wirkungen"''; W. Ingalls, "Linguistic and Formular In- 


such “signif 
ying names” : ; à E i s 
bon of Individual es for craftsmen as the inven- — novations in the Mythological Digressions in the 1l- 


Wörter, 15.17 poets; Leumann, Homerische iad,” Phoenix 36 (1982) 201-2. 
on Homeric “Neubildung and Nach- 
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E unitates a mortal" and even attempted vari emendations to re. 
E s. and have the mortal imitate the god.” ¥ 
. d " isely Daidalos made for Ariadne, EqntE d assures ong that it ma be 
E. ble with that depicted by Hephaistos, if only in quality. Readers since | 
" " de him an architect, sculptor, or chorčographen on the basig of this 
s po sible interpretations, beginning in the scholia. To begin with, the 


precise, if ornate. It usually supplements other verbs of manufacturing, 


-> 
pe 


NSEDODIUKU, as a participle emphasizing such careful craftsmanship as 
x d Wandaros (Iliad 4.110), or the famous bed made by Odysseus (Gi 
En appears twice as a finite verb, once in this Ape and again in 
© describe the Sidonian manufacture of a golden mixing bowl. Most 
à R ve metalwork or woodwork, but once it describes Athena's hand- 
jorn by Hera for seducing Zeus (Iliad 14.179). A similar distribution 
extiles, worked by men and women, respectively, marks the use 
tnoun in Mycenaean Greek.” 

rms, Xopos can be both an actual dancing floor, like the one 
ans (Odyssey 8.260) or the dance itself, a few lines later (8.264) 
'anings of aoxéw and the xopds it resembles on the shield, a 
e- Pausanias accepted as the work of Daidalos a marble relief 
9.40.3), presumably a Neo-Attic work with dancing figures, 
ion seems to have suggested a painting to Philostratos and Ver- 


murs t 
| 4 | e^ ei 
it 
p 


pu tural implications of this description have dominated inter- 
pretation and « the view of Daidalos as architect. This interpretation began 
" antiquity, d sts made xopos a place (7670s), complete with columns and 
statues arra n 


ost recently, circular structures of the Late Minoan pe- 
os have been identified as the xopós of Daidalos,” but 

| (the earliest round orchestra in Greece, in the theater 
J B.C.), and Daidalos is not necessarily an architect 
ar the precise form intended by the poet, unlike 


there is no reasor 
at Epidauros, date 
until the late classic 


* Thus Nicanor wonders ze 
GvOperor (in Venetus Graecus 822 
Graeca in Homeri Iliade m, 4: 5465; n 


the works of Daidalos were more fe liar to poet. 
audience than those of the god: dPI CU T T 


f ev 
, (i f ) 
am 


tt'rov ovBeis elber Twrote, Aabahov Br stots 


Foà eikòs EwpaKévan. 


" A-ke-te and a-ke-ti-ri-ja in Linear B are discussed 
by Canciani, 


ArchHom Il: N. 2, 94; Bildkunst, cf. 
A. Morpurgo 


loquium Mycenaeum, 91 n. 15, 99 n. 44. 


a Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 136 n. 8, for various 
ancient views. 


? Scholia at 18.590 (from Venetus G 
the Townley manuscript): Erbse, 
Homeri lliadem, 4:561. The adverb EvOa suggests a 


place, €.&., where people can dance. Cf. Becatti, 
RomMitt 60-61 (1953-1954) 25-28; G. Pugliese C 


telli, “Minos e Cocalos,” Kokalos 2 (1956) 89- 





raecus 822, and 
Scholia Graeca in 


ara- 


103, esp. 
i Davies, "Terminology of Power and 100-103. 
*rminology o ? Warren, BSA 79 (1984) 307-24. 


f Work in Greek and Linear B," in Col- 
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| ualified as 6au8àA£os or baibaAo in epic poetry, the one work 

T a himself is accompanied by almost no technical information or 
E Yet these brief and ambiguous verses are the source of all Greek 
e the nature and activity of Dac | " 
speculate" .« not finished with his encomium of the armor, or its S5atd5ad- qualities. 

The poe e and encircled by Okeanos, Hephaistos continues with a shining 
The shield pas € t. Kadny Sadadrénv (18.612) and with a golden crest; finally, greaves 
popne and 3 er receives the gift with delight and carries it to her son in the Greek 
of tin ER dir it before him on the ground (19.13), "all the daidala clanged 
ex ab : j éBpaxe aiara måvra. Aató6aXa is a fitting collective noun to en- 
aloud”: r& 9 n prata individually as 8o8&A&os or Satéada, and its aural rever- 
i nr rese TM the rumble of thunder inspired by the arming of Agamemnon (Iliad 

er 


11.4546). Moreover, Achilles appreciates his new outfit for the same qualities (19.19): 


other work 


attributed to 
indication of n 


abràp mel ppeciv Not TETÀpTTETO baidara Mevo aav, 


and he delighted in his heart, beholding the daidala, 


a phrase that celebrates his grim joy and return to battle.?! 

The brilliant armor shines on in action as in its creation, and catches the poet's atten- 
tion with a SacdaA- epithet twice more in the Iliad. The actual arming of Achilles 
(19.369-91) attracts the traditional vocabulary of praise preliminary to a hero's apu- 
reia. The shield itself, blazing light like a beacon fire for sailors, is kaXos S5atéaAeos as 
if to recall the long and elaborate description of the previous book, liberally sprinkled 
with the adjective and its cognates. At the climax of this arming scene, after Achilles 
puts on his helmet, an extraordinary effect takes place (19.386): 


= 3 Lj * $ * " = 
Tt b EVTE TTEPa YiyveT’, &eipe SE TOLLLEVa Mav. 


And then [as if] wings grew on him, and lifted up the shepherd of the people. 


Wearing all five pieces of his new and magic armor, the hero is literally levitated up- 


ward "as if on wings," in a moment of metaphor become reality. This imagined event, 
acceptable within poetry, bestows great powers on "daidalic" art and Daidalos, who is 
T with the invention of wings. In fact, this poetic vision could well 
D WE the legend that gave Daidalos man's first flight (see Chapter 6). If 

| © 8 suit ot armor that mobilized the hero, Achilles, with imaginary 


wings, it is not e isi : 
ot surprising that the manufacture of wings by Daidalos, who appears in 
Philipp, Tektonon 


un Passage where A 
Plicit delight 


Daidala, 11, claims this is the 
character in the Iliad takes ex- 


k of art (as in Odyssey 5.7374); 


Nagler, Spontaneity and Tradition, 178 n. 17, on the 


in a wor hero's return to battle. 

























16 e imagery of the hoplopoita. Scenes of ¢ 


the same epic CO! E les, with the figures of Thetis and Hephaistos (I 
facture of the shieid ^ the figures of Daidalos and Ikaros, as Greek reliefs 
2), become 2 we : Az of this line in the Iliad suggests that the miracle g 
Roman copie» Mj "m tO the creation itself, as if this line contributed to the 
re E. E. Doppelganger to the epic craftsman-god, made wings hin 
3 E. Hm scene of craftmanship in early Greek art (F ER 13, 14), cra 
| E | figures, the god giving birth, and the Worms of art itself —the arme 
Ing g from the head of the god—are all wearing wings. The hexameter in 
E prow on the armor of Achilles and bear him aloft participa D this tr 
EA onc and visual, where wings characterize divine and magic qualities, ant 
li means of flight itself becomes the object of a legend of manufactu: 


E is metaphysical response to the armed hero, Achilles picks up a last we 
hen spear, the legacy of Pelias and Cheiron. This is the only weapon not 
le by Patroklos in the guise of Achilles; it is also the weapon that deliver 
r (22.317-19), as well as the most significant attribute of Achilles.92 Atay 
casion after Book 18, just before the final confrontation and death of} 


rof the shield is summoned, as if in exhortation, with both simile and € 


ntext, borrows from th 
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puh ð` “Aytarcis. péveos 5, £u ATjraro Ovpàv 
&yptov, Tpóg0Ev 62 aaKos (CTÉDVOLO KaAUWE 
kakv 6atbàAEov, kÓpvO. &' Exéveve cag] 

'ETDO ca Q. 


And Achilleus rose up, and his spirit was filled with wild 
ie; and before him the shield hid his chest, 


1 4 land elaborate, and he nodded his shining helmet 
V Its four crests, 


age o the , " - 3 mo 
E. E of Achilles blazing like a star, in its final th 
ast ume the adjective pois Aeos attends armor in the I 


uly, as it were, when Ach; i 
P , chilles retires from battle, and thereat 


tocus on Achilles is 


PA reflected in th er 
bitheos and its cognat e poetic deploym 


^ praise words, b E. The greatest of the heroes rece 
r pro ves as tre g ut ultimately, outside the narrative frar 
» “US as in those passages where it fail 


ich Iles and Ho- (Leiden 975 
, | A 4 | 
am Suppl. 36 : 
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es from weapons. For Achilles is felled by a wound in the ankle, un 
fended by any armor, and all the 5aiSaAa in the world cannot save him. In fact, his 
pie outlives him but goes on to claim another hero in the suicide of Ajax. Thus an 
- s manifest for these '"daidalic" words: glamorous but treacherous, 


protec! other hero 


ambiguous value i i 
ies borne out in all their appearances. m" 
But not only the armor of Achilles and his action while wearing 1t are marked by 


significant uses of datéaAeos. In three other contexts outside of pd his attributes are 
distinguished by the epithet in a way that contributes to his heroic magelang the oc 
casions are auspicious. In his first appearance since the quarrel and his pruinis 
Book 1, the embassy of Greeks finds the hero in his tent, playing a lyre, kaA7 6at6a£n, 
with a silver bridge (9.187), a prize from the siege of Thebe, city of Andromakhe's fa- 
ther. Evidently, when Achilles buried Eetion gvv Evresi 6at6aAÉoutr, "in all his dae- 
dalic armor,” he did not neglect to claim his share of Theban wealth, like this lyre. With 
this instrument, especially appropriate for a poet to praise, Achilles the hero has be- 
come a singer, perhaps even his own poet laureate. For his subject is kA£a avdpwr, the 
"fame of men" which makes epic poetry heroic and rewards warfare with the promise 
of immortality. Achilles’ performance is a credit to his childhood tutor, Phoinix, who 
was instructed to teach Achilles "to be a speaker of words and a practitioner of deeds" 
(Iliad 9.443): pvOwv Te pnrnp' Eevat mpnkrnpa T’ Epyov. The term invoked by Phoi- 
nix to describe the skills of the hero outside battle (0577)p) appears only here in all of 
epic poetry, and only after the renunciation of his wrath does Achilles actually become 
a socially effective speaker (as in Book 23: see subsequent discussion). But only once 
does the hero perform as a poet. Having refused £pya, deeds of war, Achilles consoles 
himself with stories about them (uv0ox), and contemplates his own future as a hero.” 
His lyre, like his shield, is a window on the world where all this will be but poetry, as 
in the extraordinary passage at the opening of Book 12.35 

A second possession of Achilles is distinguished as Sat5aAsos in a passage that for- 
malizes, almost in ritual, the return of Patroklos into battle. In Iliad 16, Achilles reluc- 
tantly agrees to allow his beloved companion to enter the battle in his stead and in his 


armor. A powerful prayer to Zeus accompanies this decision, which sends Patroklos to 
his death (16.220—25): 


qualit 


avrap 'AxiAAEUS 
Bn D tev Es KALoinv, xnXov 6' ard TOL AVEWYE 
SF isi- sce : 
" Be Ducroux, Dédale, chap. 4, Significations and Thought in Early Greek Poetry, 176-77, notes the 
Sros , On their apotropaic and treacherous irony of consolation by singing with a lyre of past he- 
NM. R eoe | - | roic pya; Ford, "Early Greek Terms for Poetry," 74- 
Religion NT i » Meer Studi Storico- 82, distinguishes xAéa &vópov from oida. 
be -95; duDois, History, Rhetorical 35 R. , 
Description and the Epic, 18, includes "Achilles' harp” Ware a dq T m 


[sic] as “ | Destruction," HSCP 86 (1982) 33-50; Thal 
> Part of a system of daidala’’: Thalmann, Form and Thought in Early Greck ier 103-4 priui c. 


— a xy. mam 
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hi p” lakes a special cup that Thetis had placed inside, only to be 
iis) cleanses it, and pours out to Zeus while praying for xvas 
stis not described in detail beyond xar 6utharen, although one 
ant wood, perhaps inlaid with ivory or plated with gold and 
^ But what attracted the adjective were its associations more 
Bun; with its divine donor. For Thetis gave it to her som 
same effect brought on by her gift of a new suit of armor: the? 
more | it holds a ritual vessel, exclusive to the most solemn of 
tof the gods. Yet prayer, cup, and chest save Patroklos no. 
s and the adjective only helps distinguish the chest as a 
who Born not see her son return from war, and an instrument: 
i Achilles and Patroklos. For Zeus answers the prayer by 
(s, but in the form of death in battle, so the hopes pinned 
d. 

n the Iliad also coincides with the last use of &a«6áA&os ir 
ts receives Priam in his tent and restores to him the body 
mptuous ransom. "d SCORE the gifts and promísing 


tUe Mp, kohev avid. 


'all-elaborate couch, from where he had stood up. 


cm d 


nte m the social tradition that his paves ("anger") 
ition of the two enemies, prepares a meal, and 
^in his arbitration of the games at the funeral of 
d behavior at the end of the Iliad, here by agree- 
irs body for burial.” Thus lyre and couch ac 


nd 
€f, Si- — 7B, on archaic decorated chests. . X 

* Kedfield, Nature and Culture in the Iliad, 93- : 
on the purification of Achilles in the end of the tiac 
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and 5au&áA£os adjectives, through association with the 


5 i ificance, 
re their specia SBM eturn help frame him as the best of the Achaeans 


‘tral hero of the poem, and in r 


ough his attributes. i ; bc ds are 
d | d the attributes of Achilles, 6ac6aAEOS wor 
Outside of the armor of heroes an 


"4 in the Iliad but complement their appearance in the Odyssey. Jewelry is one 
p prenticeship of Hephaistos (18.400), where the line 


- p 
si evs 
ü . 


PET. 


‘ation, as in the ap 


roe Tap elvaetes x&Akgvov aiaia Tohid 


he worked many daidala in bronze, among them for nine years 


4 list of items like pins and necklaces. The verb xáAxevov appears only here, 
4 denominative form derived from the noun common in Mycenaean Greek, Xo ets 
í(bronzesmith), and perhaps custom-designed for the smith-god.* The same noun, Sat- 
Saha roAA«, embraces the wondrous scenes on the shield some eighty lines Eis where 
it is governed by the verb mowi, "he makes,” to cover the variety of materials and 
techniques necessary to the manufacture of the shield. A third occasion in the Iliad al- 
lows ĝaiĝaha yet another artistic medium, in the domain of female ornament. In the 
famous “Avan or seduction of Zeus, Hera adorns herself with the assistance of the 
goddess of love and the handiwork of Athena (14.178): 


introduces 


ó&ugi 6' &p' auBpocvov Eavov Erab’, ov ot Amn 
évo’ aaxnoaca, tibe. 6' Evi aiaia ToAAG. 
and around her she placed an ambrosial garment, which Athena 


had made for her, and put on it many daidala. 


The garment is the work of Athena, crafted as if in carpentry in a line that sounds 
lifted from a medium other than textiles. The verb ri6ex, "[she] placed,” hovers be- 
tween two subjects: did Athena weave, embroider, or apply gold ornaments to Hera's 
dress, or did Hera herself add the ornaments as part of her strategic toilette? The former 
seems preferable, however ambiguous the syntax, for it credits Athena Ergane, goddess 
of manufacturing, with the total work of art, while still allowing Hera to put on her own 
Jewelry in the next line (14.180). The technical background of the ancient textile industry 
supports the manufacture of garments with added ornaments of precious metal, most 
frequently gold foil.” Like the wardrobe of Pandora, Hera's strategic seduction outfit 





S. Schein, ` T—— l 

i ey) e pue Hero: An Introduction to Homer's ™ K. Brown, “Near Eastern Textile Decoration," 2 
"TKeley, TIT. 7 d ; 

Hine y, 1984), 153-63, on the rehabilitation of vols. (Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1980), 


x: 2:661-63, for woven and applied ornaments on Near 
Man. odi H: L. pat a 1, 29: the verb Eastern garments, some Mea apis A. Oppenheim, 
ede KE "e and s of 6atSadAAwy “The Golden Garments of the Gods," JNES 8 (1949), 
9.293 (from pan 3 € or eapuaccov at Odyssey 172-93; J. Canby, “Decorated Garments on Ashur- 

nasirpal's Sculpture," Iraq 33 (1971) 47-49. Aegean 
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Dirbutes to the poetic evolution of divine images. For in the archaic tradition, Gre à 
a ' draws inspiration from poetry more than from ritual, whereby “Daidaleig 
b. E... a goddess (Figure 5), and the archetype of images, Pandora, is stiddes 
i nin literature (see Chapter 2). “ | i | 

^ 5aibaAa partake of the same special qualities as related words in the Iliad. If 
significant passage. which prepares tor the withdraw, on Zeus trom ba and a 
turning point in the narrative, the description of Hera's toilette is not justam 
te genre scene. The goddess withdraws to a secret chama made by Hephaistos 
68); her wardrobe is sprinkled with exotic adjectives like au8poatos (used four 
n eight lines) as well as the more familiar kados, xovaos. and the final effectis 
“in a favorite formula, xapis ` ameAagmero Toàn: "And much grace shone 

Es - d 
She borrows divine trade secrets (Aphrodite's girdle) from the goddess of love 
Ene help of Hypnos with a bribe of a xaAov Opovov, "beautiful throne,” in 
o receiving Athena's assistance in the form of an outfit. | 
@, this passage is an arming scene in drag: a goddess prepares to seduce; 
er the king of the gods in order to save the Greeks. Hera's role is no less 
it of Patroklos or another hero whose entry into battle turns the tide of 
ind her preparation is no less painstakingly described. Her attire resembles 
gat, daughter of Danel, in the Ugaritic epic of Aqhat. In preparing to 
fers death, the Canaanite princess washes in the sea, applies purple 
pecial cosmetics, then dons a hero's clothing and weapons beneath 


Mataa moda are both jewelry and weapons, to dazzle and con- 
(tiie word is chosen for its narrative impact as much as for its 
lue As well as Hephaistos, Athena, and Daidalos, other leg- 

llis are celebrated with dSacdad- words. A fitting example is 
"the builder") or the son of ‘Appomdns ("the Joiner"), a family 


* 'nclude the ward- € Frontisi-Ducroux, Dedale, 68, 72, calls such dat- 
ans and their ar- 


ns Saka "armes de combat” and "instruments de sé 
E duction"; H. Schwabl, “Traditionelle Gestaltung. 
| irum Delphi Motivwiederholung und Mimesis im homerischen 
eSult images” Epos.” WS 16 (1982) 15-16, on the "Rüstung" of Hera 
and its typological relationship to arming scenes. 
Pucd, Hesiod and the Language of Poetry, 82-126, on 
Pandora, a related "arms and the woman” episode. j 
have profited from reading drafts of Ingrid Holm- 
berg’s Yale dissertation, “Gender and Deceit in Early 
Greek. Hexameter Poetry" (in progress), and from 
her comments on this passage. 


aan, 46 (KTU 
led seduction 
of Aqhat: The 

| Orient and Oo- 
le ceremonial 

| J- Pubvel, 
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f artists as distinguished as they are implausible (Iliad 5.60-61; see n. 1, on such redende 
of artists 


Namen): 
os xepaiv £rrüia raro batbara mavra 


revyer: E£oxa yap pw Egthato llariàs ‘Ahv. 


whose hands understood how to make all forms of daidala, 


for Pallas Athena loved him exceedingly. 


This special patronage by Athena extended at least to carpentry in the form of ship- 
building, for it was Phereklos who made the “evil-bringing” (&pxekakovs) ships that 
conveyed Paris and his stolen bride, Helen, from Sparta back to Troy. The nature of 
Phereklos's other works are unknown, but evidently they included not just intricate 
metalwork but large-scale projects in wood. The repertoire of epic 5aibaAa is consid- 
erably expanded by this passage, in terms of their potential size and medium. Context 
supplies symbolic meaning, parallel to other 8ai6aXa: the ships that carried Paris and 
Helen to Troy also brought destruction to that city and death to many Greeks, including 
Phereklos himself. So the noun emphasizes a marvel with unhappy consequences, a 
combination characteristic for objects singled out by d5atéadeos or datéadov. 

The most unusual daidalon in the Iliad, and the last *o be considered here, involves a 
transferred epithet praising the skill of foreign craftsmen. At the funeral games of Pa- 
troklos, lavish prizes are assembled by Achilles, from his own property and booty 
aboard his ships, to be awarded to the victors in the individual events (23.257-61). In 
epic fashion, each event is introduced with a display of its rewards, as if to publicize 
the dimensions of xvó6os. After the controversial chariot race, the boxing and wrestling 


matches, Achilles sets out the gifts for the footrace, whose first prize is a magnificent 
vessel: 


apyupeov kpnrpa tetvypeévov. ££ 6' apa uérpa 
yavdavev, avtap KAANEL Evixa ràcav ETT” atav 
TTOÀÀOv, Etret Loves trodAvdbatSadot ev Hoxnoar. 
Qoivikes 6^ Gyov avbpes En` Tjepoccó£a trovrov, 
arnaav § ev Ayéverot, Boavre St Swpov EÓwkav. 


a krater made of silver. It held six measures 
to pour, and in beauty it surpassed much for all time, 


since Sidonians of many skills had made it well, 


^ Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale. 68. Compare the Ath- in bringing Athens and Persia into conflict: see Chap- 
2 *hips sent to join the Ionian revolt in 499 s.c. ter 11. 
nd called hpx ka kai» (Herodotus, 5.97) for their role 
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22 
and Phoenician men had brought it across the wide Sea, 
nd set it up in harbors, and gave it as a gift to Thoas. 
This krater valuable not just for its six-measure capacity but for its - 
beauty, the \  Sidonians whose reputation earns them the epithet gan 
End the rare finite verb form HaKnoev. The vessel's pedigree is no less disting 


Phoenician gift to Thoas, king of Lemnos, it passed to Thoas's grandson Eup 
of Jason), aod was exchanged as ransom for Lykaon, son of Priam, to Patrokl 
Achilles commemorates Patroklos by bestowing as a prize at the fallen hero 
games the krater he won in war.“ | 
In describing this impressive prize, the poet transfers his admiration from ti 
to its creators, to suggest an entire tradition of craftsmanship of which the krate 
an example. The compliment zoAvóaíóaAos ranks the Sidonians with gods 
phaistos, in its admiration for the work of Levantine workshops.*5 The -—— 
sions of this reference are complicated: like another datdéaAeos assembly, th EC 
Agamemnon, it attributes to a foreign source an object of Greek admiration. ' 
vergence of these qualities—the daidalic and the exotic—is no coincidence, fori 
lates Greek taste in art in the prehistoric as well as the epic and archaic world 
fitting close to such configurations in the Iliad, and introduces a theme common t 
feek poetic tradition and its archaeological cou nterpoint. | 
In A from the Iliad to the Odyssey, the shift from a military setting with Ir 
mes and props to one dominated by seafaring and domestic scenes influe nce 
e M and function of éaiéada. There are simply far fewer occasions when ar 
associated primarily with armor is appropriate in the Odyssey—hence only ; 
an y" in contrast to the twenty-eight in the Iliad. Those eight uses embellist 
c id jewelry exclusively: the luxuries of a Homeric home, the pride of wom 
nd the elements of gift exchange—all themes essential to a story of returi 
a special Opdvos, or seat for an important figure, as offered to Th et 
phaistos (Iliad 18. 390), invokes the epithet SacdaAeos. The first is 
to Athena, in disguise as Mentes but welcomed by the son of Odys 
)y the poet) with the ceremony befitting an honored guest (Odyssey 
























va ‘Ge. 


ulture in the Iliad, 205-6, on 


n. 5, where he sees a Stoffadjectif in the n 
id its role at the funeral 


of &a«báAros). 1 prefer a transferred epithet 
Ju plain zoAv5aíbaAos, also applied to gold. a 
| bo Personal mov- material in the Odyssey (13.11), since a! ax 

| ; Leumann, Ho- prior to qualitative ones were probably lost v 
th è adjective asa fore extant epic tradition: see Chapter 4. 
E. TON Xpucos s = Beye, "Male and Female in the Hom | 
e its meta- ' Ramus 3, no. 2 (1974) 87-101; D. Frar 
¥8 cited earlier in nin of Return in Greek Epic (New Haven, 1 197t 
: 
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avrny 5° £c Ópóvov £x £V &ywr, ÚTÒ MTA TEeTATTAS. 
xaAóv SatdaAeov. U0 6E Ópr)vvs nociv Nev. 


And leading her, he placed her on a throne, spreading cloth beneath, 
a beautiful, elaborate throne. And beneath her feet was a stool. 


The entire arrangement—a throne spread with a soft linen cover, praised as xados 
&aubáAgos, and provided with a footstool—is traditional for a goddess, as for Circe 
(Odyssey 10.315, 367) or Thetis (Iliad 18.390), or for any guest whose status is thereby 
acknowledged by a host. in the opening of the Odyssey, Telemakhos's reception of the 
disguised Athena marks his manhood, for he is now capable of recognizing a distin- 
guished guest and treating him or her with the reception expected from a mature host. 
So this @povos establishes a bond of patronage between goddess and young man of the 
nature of that enjoyed by his father, and represents one of the signs that Telemakhos is 
ready to assume the duties of an adult. With this seating of Athena, Telemakhos enters 
into that partnership essential to his personal odyssey, the Telemakhia of the first four 
books, and demonstrates his maturity. This coming of age in Book 1 culminates in his 
severe speech to his mother, when he assumes power in the household (1.346-59). 

The next character to occupy a 0póvos, KaAos and datdadeos, is Odysseus at the 
house of Circe, the witch-queen and daughter of Helios who rules Aiaia. Unlike his less 
fortunate companions, who are collectively seated kata kAwjuo)s Te Ópóvovs Te, "on 
couches and thrones," before transformation into swine (10.233), Odysseus is received 
more exclusively, as if to distinguish his fate from that of other guests. Ás he describes 
it himself (10.314—15): 


cioe 6€ u` Eloaryayouoa Et Ópóvov &pryvpor)Aov 


kaAov Satdadréov. wird 55 OpHvus zociv Nev. 


And leading me she sat me upon a throne with silver nails, 
beautiful and elaborate. And beneath [my] feet was a footstool. 


Offered the usual treatment of dire drugs (p&puaka Avypa) and a touch of the wand, 
Odysseus proves himself immune to both and is instantly recognized by his hostess as 
the one guest foretold as resistant to her magic. Having failed to bring her victim to the 
sty, Circe consoles herself with a visit to the bedchamber instead. Afterward, Odysseus 
is bathed, dressed, and offered the same seat in two lines identical to his reception 
(10.367 = 10.315), as if to reinforce his special status.* 

The final appearance of a 5atdaAeos 0póvos in the Odyssey involves a roomful of 
such seats, in the great hall at Ithaka. When Telemakhos returns from his quest for his 


father, the nurse, Eurykleia, is the first to recognize him (17.31—33): 
" G. Houston, "Opóvos, Aüppos, and Odysseus’ Wiederholungen” which account for most epic iter- 

c 

"o from Beggar to Avenger,” CP 70 (1975) 212- ata. 

5; Strasser, Iterata, 63-66, on such "'kontextbezogene 
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Tov 5€ TOAD T por ete Tpoqos EUpokAeta, 


«dea kaaTopvvaa O0póvots eve SacdadEoie, 






























baxpvcaca 5' Emerit’ (Ovs Kiev. 


The first to see him by far was the nurse, Eurykleia, 
spreading fleeces on the elaborate thrones, 


and shedding tears she went straight to him. 














[he old woman is spreading fleeces on the dacdadéorce 0póvors, at the timex 
Lunconnected with any ceremony of reception as in most other passages. 
expression suggests that many, if not all, of the chairs at Ithaka were as splen 
offered to Athena, and is a reminder that Penelope treated her suitors, how 
ly, with proper £ewiv. Indeed, the adjective bestows on the great hall at ll 
household those qualities tested in many foreign places by Odysseus. B 
so linked, by suggestion, to a set of thematic and narrative conventiol 
he latter half of the Odyssey: recognition and its variations. 
ad recognition of Telemakhos anticipate those of his father, just as h 
? à junior version of his father's wanderings. Thus Eurykleia is the firs 
n, just as she is the first member of the household to recognize th 
5 (Odyssey 19.386475). And the last two appearances of d5acdake0 
cipated in this set of 0póvot, contribute to the narrative episode 


= manner, several of the manifestations of these words partici- 
S tic reco nciliation. 

JE oyssey where one might expect praise in the form of 
wdve compliment, and in fact a different name for 


enélope enters the great hall and is seated by the fire on 


!P'yvpq WY more Tékroy 
Pu "VP TOC UP hre 
T x BGdKero Kwas, 


- 
! 
[f 


Ith ivory and Silver, A: one time 
“ached à footstool for her feet 
vas sp Tead Out, 


— P invoked with a name 

* p E Several roots contend 

apii- , ee iEn," Perhaps a refer- 
y C 0 5 ue l RAT. din ©, Ora Semitic root, qamo*' “to 
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The Cypriote connection has been encouraged by the discovery of 
elaborate furniture, inlaid with ivory, In + Se ee iai yc on Ed 
4s well as by other evidence for Levantine turn ue popu a in Iron Age Greece. at- 

> etymology preferred, the name of Ikmalios adds itself to the half dozen redende 
ae (tsmen in epic poetry, including Daidalos if not Homer himself.*? In this 
poss we of conventions for praising art has substituted an actual artist, with 
"ems name, for a formulaic compliment like xaAós 6ató&A£os. This same prin- 
Mr the name of a foreign king as gitt giver in goes the air of Aga- 
memnon, leader of other Greeks whose armor is only kados datdaAeos (Iliad 11.20), and 
added the personification of Daidalos to a description where every other form of praise 
had been exhausted (Iliad 18.590-92). Penelope, as queen of Ithaka and chief female 
(igure in the Odyssey, is distinguished from other such figures by a seat whose descrip- 
tion outranks theirs. In other words, this passage joins those cited here from the Iliad 
as demonstrations of the kinship between the naming of an artist and the praise of art 
that helped early Greek images of the artist grow out of the praise of art itself. This 
process is not exclusive to poetry: dedications name their maker in epic inscriptions, 
and Herodotus names artists like Theodoros and Rhoikos as if to increase the fame of 
certain artifacts. But in the pursuit of Daidalos it is important to recognize how difficult, 
if not impossible, it is to separate the conception of an artist from the praise of art; even 
in the fifth century the characterization of his art derives from epic conventions (see 
Chapter 8). 

Another carpenter's triumph enters the daidalic domain and its narrative network 
through the significant epithet. In Book 6 (15-17), Nausikaa makes her first appearance 
in slumber, where she is visited by the disguised Athena and inspired to organize a 
laundry expedition. The goddess enters the house of Alkinoos, 


> a a? 
attach, bond, join. 


Bn 6  tuev ès Oa&Aapov norvõaiðaiov à Evi KOvPN 


«oua ABavaTnat yunY Kat elos Gpotn. 


and went to go into her chamber, much elaborate, in which a girl 

Slept, like the immortals in form and appearance. 
whose ene inaugurates the lavish description of the palace of Alkinoos (7.81-132), 
Odysseus. inch a include Hephaistos, and of the Phaiakian gifts bestowed on 
unmarried Wer RE Tova (13.11). That the bedchamber of Alkinoos’s 
riapeable i i ausikaa, E sese ToAvdatdados may call attention to her mar- 
the subtle relationship, near courtship, between herself and Odys- 


Seus 51 
] additio i - : i 
n to being beautifully appointed, her bedroom is also a room un- 
N Karageorghis, 
MIS acf Zypern ~ 


C My 
“anciani A 
‘+ ArchHon 


For in 


"Die Elfenbeinthrone von Sa- 


in An hHom II: P. Hausrat 99-103; 
tll: N. Bildkunst, 2, 98 n. 484. 


? Nagy, Bes! of the Achaeans, 298—300. 
*! Murnaghan, Disguise and Recognition in the Odys- 
sey, 93-94, 98 n. 11, 123 n. 7. 
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trodden by men, the room of a woman who first contemplates marriage witi 
of Odysseus. Finally, the bedroom motif is an unconsummated rehearsal f 
famous bedroom scene in the Odyssey, the final recognition between Odysse 
lope. Their bedroom had been equally untrodden by men since the de 
" sus, and it is Odysseus's manufacture of that bed, narrated by himself 
D Sabaw, that provides the final reconciliation. In Odyssey 6 a sing 
os, reactivates this chain of narrative and sexual motifs. i [ 

es in the Odyssey, precious metals are called 6au5&Agos as they are 
iry and vessels Hephaistos made, the ornaments worn by Hera); 
the intensive version, 7okvdalbados. A quantity of gold, perhap 
material and future aiaia, is presented to Odysseus as one 
his host, Alkinoos (13.11): 


LOFT OL 





për bn £tivo Eb££o T] Evi xn^q 
GU Kat Xpvgos woAvSaidados &AAa T€ TüVTO 


oca aurov BovAnecópoc évGa5" Evewav. 


hes lie in the well-smoothed chest for the guest 
'ell-wrought, and many other gifts, 
e elders of the Phaiakians brought there. 


ch daidalic compliments, and presumably the bullion's 
«manship of gold objects implied by the adjective but 
scribing art attend the gifts of the suitors to Pe 
ibera ely arranged by Athena in order to increase l 
5 of EE husband and son (291-301). The presents 
( È speech deploring their insolence, a deliv- 
E € and fidelity (and, as he thinks, of her 
KOrS Seek to stem her resistance and force 
ond his offering challenges the poet 
ao pax) and decorated (ro.kiAov); ear- 
SH E in the Iliad, radiate divine grace 
po necklace from Peisander is a 
pe assembles the elements of a 
ra needs them to seduce her hus- 
f: i Er items are both gifts 
Naka is stil] attractive, yet 


RS a ; ition among Homeric 
onest but faithful, without 
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If or her kingdom to her suitors, and without revealing her recognition of 
rse 


PE" he E : : 
giving g these treasures Is a necklace set with a rare material and compared 


to the sun! 


d. Amon z 
tself (Odyssey 18.295—-96): 


ópuov 5' Eipupaxe v0Av6atbaov QUTK ' EVELKE, 


xpva ov, NAEKTPOLOLV EEPLEVOV, TÉAcOV WS. 


And Eurymakhos brought forth a necklace, much elaborate, 
of gold [beads], strung with amber [ones], [shining] like the sun. 


Like the brooch by which Penelope recogni her dd (Odyssey gem) ar- 
chaeological realities correspond to these poetic desea phon in many details, ise 
imposing an exclusive chronology on the composition of epic poetry.?? These gifts re- 
play the persuasive attempts of the suitors over the past twenty years, endured by i. 
nelope in her husband's absence. The more lavish they can be made to appear now in 
his presence, the greater the demonstration of her loyalty in her resistance to the greed 
that ruined wives like Eriphyle.? Thus the poet deploys all the traditional artillery for 
praising art (£ptkaAA£s, &yaAqux, xapis, and moAvéatbados) to attend the apoveta 
of Penelope, much as armor described in equivalent terms, even praised with identical 
epithets, builds up the reputation of a hero. At the same time, this episode adds itself 
to the series of trials by which husband and wife test each other's faith and loyalty. 

The progressive revelation of avoryvwprots in the last books of the Odyssey involves 
many such tests, of which two are marked by 8aí6oAao. The first is the fabulous pin of 
Odysseus, described by its disguised owner to Penelope as proof of his "autopsy" of 
her missing husband (19.185-260). Penelope sets up this trial herself by inquiring what 
her husband wore; Odysseus cleverly describes the xAaiva, xírev, and weporn, that 
were gifts from his wife, even assuring her of the admiration they attracted from other 
women. Penelope's reaction is emotional, for she recognizes as aaa £yurE6a what 
the stranger describes. In his account, he dwells on the golden pin in detail (19.225-31): 


XAaivav Topevp£nv ovAnv Exe ios 'OóvaaEUs 
bcr AT- abrap oi epóvr xpvaoio TETUKTO 
avoir úu mápoiðe È 6aibaXov nev. 


| i wes see L. Deroy and 266, pl. 26d), these discoveries are probably as Lev- 
OF blane,” Glotta 52 (1970 s "Aextpow: ‘ambre’ et — antine as they are Homeric. 
of gold. ?2, on Homeric #hex- ?! On the role of gifts in defining Penelope's status, 
"Ty been discovered io nn amber beads has re- see W. K. Lacey, “Homeric €5va and Penelope's xip- 
, akellarakis, “Some c | S Idaian Cave on Crete: sos,” JHS B6 (1966) 55-65. See Odyssey 11.326-27, for 
oe idaian Cave” In eae A Archaic Votives faithless wives like Eriphyle, who betrayed her hus- 
.* BBS. 21-23 Like the dii CHE Practices band for a necklace. 

rry” earrings * Murnaghan, Disguise and Recognition in the Odys- 

l sey, chap. 4. 
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Ev zpor£pown To5E0 0t Kowv EXE TTOLK(ÀOV EÀXÀOV, 
aowaipov7a Aawr. ro ÕE GavpaleoKxov aravres, 
Qs Of XPT Eo Eovres Ó pév Ade veBpov amayxwv 
ovrap Ò Ex¢vyeety peyaws Notacpe Todegct. 


And godlike Odysseus wore a purple cloak of wool, 
2double thick; and for it a pin of gold was crafted 
With double clasps, with a daidalon in front. 
ibdog was holding a dappled deer in its front paws, 
jazing as it struggled. And everyone kept admiring it, 
though of gold—the one creature kept shaking the fawn, 
the other tried to escape in vain, thrashing with its legs. 












Li 
fiov makes its only appearance here in the singular in all of er 


native forms being in the plural, collective for jewelry, armor, 
God? Iliad 5.60). The object itself is such a marvel that no mer 
id this noun expresses a triumph of technique and design almos 

Ihe specific Properties of this pin defy modern classification: it 
ps, and some ornament “in front" where an animal fight is de 
Ja fawn in a struggle whose lifelike appearance amazes all. Even. 
re eccentric: the words for fawn and " 


thrashing,” for exam-- 
is acc at dappled by nature or metallurgists. No extant pin 
al Prototype for this description, whose associations with 
ireek art have been claimed with equal ferocity.» While 
ne Iron Age, animal fights are as popular on luxurious 
perio 4, Most vividlv on the inlaid daggers from the 
es the closest visual parallel for form and decora- 
I cally. Like the shield oí Achilles, this pin never 
| erties to the poet’s liberties with recognition signs 
e plastic a poetic favorite, the 


he urge to mak 
5. In so doing, he deploys a favorite epithet, 
ade of gold," the one 


s-life: “even though m 
S poetic device is Critical to the evolution of 
| E. E. Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bild- 
BE (Tübingen, 1952); W. Schadewaldt, 
Eo ; arie kretisch-my- 
em, e In Von Homer's Welt und Werk (Stutt- 





E amien awe v sie tte c 
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« of art, for eventually it develops into a philosophical concept and characterizes 
pice Daidalos (see Chapter 8). | | | 
the worton /« final SaiSadov, and the last example in this survey of the Homeric 

d past rominently in the climax of recognition between Odysseus and Penel- 
us — ana, or proof of Odysseus's identity in the eyes of his wife, is his 
P e p f their bed, the ultimate bond of conjugal intimacy and fidelity.” In Odyssey 
dc 0 still holds back from full acknowledgment and welcome of her long-lost 
a € = after their mock "wedding" (130-49). She devises the ultimate test by 
— 2 to have his bed moved outside their bedroom, for separate sleeping arrange- 
E =A she should recognize him completely (177-80). She reminds him that he 
adio bed, himself, adding taunt to trial to provoke the truth from the master dis- 
sembler, and Odysseus falls for the bait. In an outburst of pride, love, and grief, he 
abandons his natural defense of cleverness and demands to know what man moved the 
bed from its original site, where he carved it out of a rooted olive tree. He describes his 
manufacture of the bed in bitter detail, including its decoration (199-201): 


ix 5& TOU &pxóuevos A£xos E€EOV, Opp’ ETEAEGT A, 


SardadAwV xpvo'q TE Kat apyupy NS Ed€pavre. 


Beginning from it [the tree] I carved the bed, until I had finished, 
crafting it with gold and silver and ivory. 


The word 6atdaAAwv is conspicuous, as the rare verbal reflexion of the root and the 
only example in the Odyssey, a verb exclusive to a craftsman-god in the Iliad (18.390) in 
the process of making the finery of the best of the Achaeans. Here it is delivered in the 
first person, by the hero of the Odyssey, to prove his own role in his manufacture of a 
marriage bed, and hence legitimize his claim to Penelope and Ithaka. His use of the 
words aua, "sign," and Euzedov, "sure, lasting" (in lines 188 and 202) are literal as 
well as literary, emphasizing the bed's immoveability and its role as physical evidence. 
The same words serve metaphorically for Penelope's recognition (206): 


onmar’ avoryvovon Tå of Eum 66a réegpad’ 'Obvaatis. 


recognizing the clear signs which Odysseus spoke. 
Penelope is rz — 
to her Ho du D if in tears; her trick has succeeded, her husband is restored 


longed by ES reunion enjoys the benefit of a night whose duration is kindly pro- 


ena. 
7 On the bed 
ty. See J.p Meist i = the return of Odys- seus,” Monuments and Maidens, 99-100. Murnaghan. 
CN 62-66; J N. O'Sulliva dei... 1D Myth and So- Disguise and Recognition in the Odyssey, 114-16, 140- 
BS 25 (1984) 21-25. n, "The Sign of the Bed,” 41, 173 n. 46. 


Warner, “The Bed of Odys- 
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This dimax of the epic and return of the hero, the reconciliation s it 
is more challenging than slaving suitors and regaining power, depend 


ee the bed. and Saá marks the final chya. In technical terms, the 





© imay of precious materials as decoration in wood, as implied for 


pais (chest. lyre, and couch of Achilles in the Iliad) and like the inlay 


uerbis other appearance (Iliad 18.390). More important are the ive 
se werd in both of its contexts, where it is reserved for a single auspice 





Aida 


Boems. The forging of the armor brings Achilles back into battle od 
& i ultimately fails to save Achilles from his fate, and survives him 





mel and the suicide of Ajax. In the Odyssey the verb signifies the 
§ to his wife, in an outburst releasing all the fears of betrayal that 


f T 2 


long journey home. The weakest form, or that which is leas 


age, aaie, is used on a single occasion to express an 2 


ip More essential to poetic narrative than to archaeology. — 


m of the forms and uses of daidad- in Homeric poetry has f 


id context and function, excluding all later glosses, scholia 
S. Such strict analysis reveals a fascinating semantic field 









hh 


ae 4 
be, =, 
aftmans 


( PCT I 2 


O pares down the intrinsic meaning of datéad- to al 
ended to force the words into a consistent pattern of te che 
etal for example. Yet the epic instances embrace jewe 
nstruments, shipbuilding, and an enigmatic xopos, an" 
- Their only consistent feature is the cost, compl 
2 hip. ^aíóoAo claim no particular domain in tt 
Of any other, and the lack of clear etymology admitte 


E of any firm denotative powers in context. Wha 
ds may have once had. - 


reach of memory. No form of this word sen 
reek with its detailed 


and they may always have 








> = 


— 


E. repertoire of elaborately dec- 
2 cre one would expect an appearance if any 
: phase of Greek (see Chapter 4). In fact, the 

ihe spoken 


E idiom and active only in poetry, 
ched their connotative powe 


Bacon rs as classic 
€ T1 [ al B 
2 -4*y Sustained powers 


E V. "s. pos; : 

iten as a powerful technique or na 
exotic (Phoenician and Phaiakian ; 

ni, ArchHom Ii: N, Bildkunst, 2, 84, com 
nr 2u allgemeinen Sin, . | 
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ic (armor and costume assumed for strategic purposes), and ritual equip- 
—« magic 


fact "oe m th its vessel, a seat for special guests—along with objects that play a 
rt —the 


pc" «e role (the ship that carried off Helen, the bed Odysseus made for Pe- 
critical narra pei 4 of &aibaA Eos. 5ai5àAAc, and Saidsadov can substitute for words of 
nelope- E pes semantic nature: for example, sroixtÀos or zoo. But no other 
similar metre describing art—xdpis. &yaAna. z&puxaAAEs—includes a personification 
er ey bestows greater significance on his cognates than that enjoyed by 
Ais ZOLKLÀ ÀOS- uo 

| within the wider epic tradition, this word complex demonstrates Scar ponen 
«hat are idiosyncratic to individual poems, much as the uses of óaibaAa differ in the 
ag and Odyssey. Hesiod uses forms of these words equally rarely and emphatically, in 
"a »xclusivelyd 4s attributes for Pandora, the ultimate 6ai&aAov and kaor kakov, 
xn evil" handiwork of all the gods and carrier of all ills.*? In the Theogony, m 
xóm uios incorporates a panoply of epic embellishments, beginning with her óatóaA Env 
xadvzzpny, "elaborate headdress," a gift of Athena. On her head, the same goddess 
places a crown of gold made by Hephaistos (581-84): 


-i 8' évi 6ai6aAa mohàà TETEVXaTO, Üavpa ErGat, 
krosa’. 007 hreipos modà rpEctet NSE Garacoa 
r&v 0 ye OAK’ EvEOnKEe. xapts ` aedkapzeTo TOAAN. 


Pavuk. TWOLTLY EOLKOTA QWITNETOLY. 


And he worked on it many daidala, a wonder to see, 

wild beasts, all that the earth nourishes and the sea, 

of these he put many on it, and much grace shone from it, 
wonderful creatures, like living creatures with voices. 


Like the wardrobe of Hera in her seduction of Zeus in Iliad 14, the poetic embellish- 
ment of this mythical woman participates in early Greek craftsmanship applied to votive 
uiy, and the decoration of cult statues. Pandora's crown reflects actual objects in gold, 
r^ ia do ype of headdress common in Cyprus and the Near East that is often 
many a Venti and animal figures (Figure 6).9! Hesiod's marvelous crown bears 
So TS MEER. creatures of land and sea, a source of wonder, grace, and 
ed age P artists honored Pandora's epic outfit even in the classical period, 

'"Presented wearing such a crown (Figure 50). Each of its qualities usually 


"ens des Ed of the fundamental am- 
ste f 
rometheus in Hes 1 earan EN Myth 


~ On Pandora asa 


fants d'Athèna, 7-97, 142 n. 98. 


l * Walters Art Gallery 57.968: V. Karageorghis. 
a Egy 3 

amer "The Ma} Ric € and Society, 174-85; “Gold Tiarae from Cyprus," in Insight through Images: 

laidens, 2) On eis Ora, Monuments and Studies in Honor of Edith Porada, ed. M. Kelly-Buccel- 


words in this Passage, 


Frontisi-Ducr 
9ux, Dédale, 73-77- 
` * Loraux, Les en- 


lati (Malibu, Calif., 1986), 129-32, for examples from 
the Cypro-Geometric I period (1050-950 ».c.). 
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appears alone in the Homeric corpus: in this concentration in Hesiod's poem 
lenge the magic and glamour of Hephaistos's handmaidens or Alkinoos’s fur 
alsc suggest the hidden evil that will bring misfortune to men. 
Briefer and less vivid is Pandora's introduction in Works and Days (60-82), wh 
j Eom she is taught to use by Athena is moàvõaiðados, not her wardrobe, 
ind Odyssey, this intensive adjective is transferred to sources of craftsman 
' tc Phoenician artists and unworked gold) from finished artifacts. The 1 
| > skill of weaving and the medium of textiles to the domain of awake 
he verb's industrial range as it dilutes its technical focus. The associati 
ween textiles and Athena suggests that Hera's garment and its orname 
both understood as the work of Athena, perhaps by Hesiod, and the 
» clarify the Homeric syntax.® 
1 of 6aidaAq in Hesiod's poems to the creation of Pandora, most sple 
?7structive artifice in all of epic poetry, designed to deceive and ruin 
eliberate and was not without influence. This artificial maiden inhe 
“arming of Hera,” the assistance of Athena, and the craftsmanship 
ora also receives instruction on the loom, zoAv8aióaAov torto, 
gainst the suitors and often Helen's pastime, as when she first 
aving the substance of the Iliad itself (3.12528). Despite ample 
nowt ere applies datdadeos to weaponry, except insofar as the 
D. arming scene in feminine garb and a prelude to the &zárm 
er combination of qualities the dazzling and the danger- 


hat describe quality craftsmanship in Homer but also 


rs. Hesiod's highly specialized use of Sav5dAeos for the 
us to men, suggests that he exploited, in a conscious 
onnotative functions of such words in hexameter in 


g Eee symbolic functions of aiaia in epic, the 
oetic extensions in Greek literature. In particular, 
ig the manufacture of a statue in all of archaic 
h aidaa may have influenced speculation 
e E: rnation of the prehistoric craftsman, an 
ental (see Chapter 9). Long before this devel- 


Hesiod's account; ct. Loraux, Lrs enfants d' Athena, 85- 


^ MR by Warner "Pandora is made like a 


of art (Monuments and Ma 
Ten. Geschichte der Tech 






i idens, 216). Cf, 
osyne. Festschrift für Walter esiod, 


sg ih i - ed. G. Kurz, 
and W. Nicolai (Munich, 1981), 157-66 
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like Pandora's manufacture, with their poetic anthropomor- 
nt, epic p ici h ation of cult images. Such a pattern 
nological process, anticipate tne s g | P 
as well, where éxaTou7redsov appears as a poetic expres- 
suggests ! mental (e.g., Iliad 23.164) that eventually became a technical concept 
nort le design. Under no circumstances do such passages testify to the 
e of monumental sculpture and architecture, to Omp the EO ny of 
k temples and statues. Rather, they express a pio impulse to Bass) ane 
early Gree | a religious concept, a drive that led, outside of poetry, to the invention 
render colote M may have made a conscious allusion to the poetic manufacture 
pari a the ultimate epic source for a sculptor who would compare his handi- 
s apri of the gods. By portraying the myth on the base of his Athena Parthenos 
e ai ba 12), the Athenian sculptor may have suggested the divine character of 
O ena or the "Panathenian" nature of the Akropolis project (Plutarch, Perikles 
of as a mortal equivalent of the manufacture of Pandora by all the gods. 

In contrast to Hesiod’s calculated use of these words, the Shield of Herakles (Aspis) 
displays a traditional, if not pedantic use of daté6aAa that contributes to the argument 
for a separate poet. Whoever its creator, its debt to the description of the shield of 
Achilles in Iliad 18 is manifest, particularly in its imitative application of 6atóaAa. 

When Herakles arms for battle against Kyknos, his armor and arming occupy some 
two hundred lines of hexameter (122-320), much of it, especially lines 237-317, deriva- 
tive from the Iliad’s shield. Thus his greaves of bronze are praised as 'Hoatorov 
kAura Spa (123), "illustrious gifts of Hephaistos,” and his cuirass as a gift of Athena: 


opme 
; fa myt 
m oO ; 

his tself for architecture, 


sio 
n early Greek temp 


existenc 


Sevrepov av 6c pnka mept arrüea gw Evre 
KaÀOv xpvoevov TroÀv6at6aAov, Ov ot EdwKe 
[laAAas “A@nvain, xovpn Atos. ómzór' ÉEkEAAE 


TO TPWTOV OTOVOEYTAS EyopunTET oat AEOAOUS. 


Second, he put on his cuirass around his shoulders 
beautiful, golden, much elaborate, which Pallas Athena 
gave him, daughter of Zeus, when he was first 


about to rush into grievous combat. 





2B C. Dicti. aei S 
Phy in Greek end E =~ Concept and Iconogra- poem to the sixth century: R. M. Cook, “The Date of 
1986) 17}_99. Cola vrazer Beitrüge 12-13 (1985- the Hesiodic Shield,” CQ 31 (1967) 208; R. Janko, 
“Thalmann, Form ang ren in Aegean Art. Homer, Hesiod and the Hymns: Diachronic Development 
UY: X-nd, on the As Thought in Early Greek Po- — im Epic Diction (Cambridge, 1982), 200, fig. 41. 
rs dispute e Sis the early epic corpus. *' Edwards, The Language of Hesiod in Its Traditional 
wod fe " reese the ancient attribution to He- 


Context, 23-29, 196. Thalmann, Form and Thought in 
Early Greek Poetry, 62-64. H. A. Shapiro, ‘Herakles 
and Kyknos,” AJA 88 (1984) 523-29. 


7 Merkelbach and W 


h est, 
Tom their Fraementa H iie pec the 


esodea) and date the 
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Next come iron shoulder-guards, the quiver of death-dealing arroy 


«pari ` Em’ upip KUvENV EVTUKTOV EOnkE, 
6ai6aAénr adapavros, Emi kporóqotw apapviay, 
HT &pvro kapn Hpaxanos beio. 


e 


And on his head he placed a well-made leather helmet, © 
well-wrought and unbreakable, fitting on the temples, 


the helmet that guarded the head of dear Herakles. — 


self is next, "a wonder to behold": zavoíoAov, “all glitteri 
vory, amber, gold, and «vavos (blue stone). Its decora tior 
ations like Fear and Discord, Pursuit and Flight, Din and 
woi snakes, rows of boars and lions in struggle; then mytl 
| beasts (Lapiths and Centaurs, Perseus and the Gorgons 
lization repeat motifs from the shield in the Iliad: cities « 
3). Only at the close does the poet characterize its decor 
mohvoaidadov (314), and nowhere does the personal 
ugh xopoi abound in the city at peace (277-85). In: 
os is praised repeatedly (219, 244, 297, 313) withou he 
à se ond, legendary artist. In addition, convenuc 
te, "like living creatures," as ei wol &óvres, WS t 


ae 


KOS as well as the more common davpa ióéct t 
ons seem to mark a more popular view of art-as- 

| a more advanced or sophisticated attitude to art 
em.“ If anything, these phrases ring as repeti- 
oy the poet of the Iliad in his deployment of 


Arel - E ; x e " 3 
uela closes, his opponent's shield is called 


hM 
,E£OLO, 


A i D. 
Ed iS "m TF 1 
> bm s Y ra €e d Shield | 


"T 
j harp i bron ze, 


ME a 


mor ann-Wildschutz, 
and Kassel, ZPE 51 (1 983) ia 
ies 


nd 
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ly those passages in the Iliad where this adjective distin- 
matches closely otect a hero from a fatal wound (as previously noted), 
; mě intended 2 ye with the very method recommended by Athena, in 
d Herakles enm complete with the significant adjective ent » : 
4 line that repeats wu. his deeds, Herakles is swept od I chariot, 
triumphant finale : ., perhaps à variant on the appara Savdahea O t Ie n HS 
4 Büppos mohvôaiða OS, lete and as derivative of epic poetry as the Aspis, the AE a 
In a poem as incomp ( words like &aub&AEos enjoys far fewer opportunities. i 
otential OF 2 d d a hero’s armor in a traditional manner fully in agreement with 
these words con even indicating the hidden danger in glamour without 
theirte caps p ic : uipment that fails to avert a wound. The den power, 
strength, which marks “P : d in Homeric poetry is sustained in the Hesiodic corpus, 
and danger evoked ME this tradition. The next phase also initiates the dia- 
md ts nert posi B al ee epiphany of Pandora, for these words claim new 
logue with religion suggested 1n P 


meanings in the realm of Greek cult. 
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Daidala in Archaic Poetry 
and Ritual 





IMENSIONS of Daidalos, as explored in the first 
work Of words that mark a certain type of art 


à 


€ properties, independent of technical assoc 
only survive but flourish in subse 
ble debt to the epic tradition and 

re prolific and poetically multiv 
aiaia), that are most popul 
embellished by ambitious p 


as 
se ant 





chapter, spring Ej 
ifact for its role in epi 
lations with the objects 
quent Greek poetry, where they 
its ““daidalic” occasions. Not sur- 
alent adjectival forms, plus an oc- 
ar in epic, lyric, and tragic poetry, 
oets. Daidalos himself never reap- 
his new role as a sculptor in the fifth century (see Part 3). 
| 18 represents not only his first incarnation in the company of 
name but his only literary role until the Attic stage. 

ion technically begins with Hesiod, although his poems are 
ts of the same epic tradition than purely as Nachfolger with 
nn. 61, 65). In the Hesiodic tradition, the analysis of 
als how idiosyncratic to each composition can be such 
ns. Thus Pandora monopolizes this semantic field, as 
: agony and Works and Days, while in the Aspis, military 


ch descriptions. This deployment exclusive to a par- 
hroughout archaic and Classi 


s and its variations maintai 
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/ ade of uncertain meter about Danae and Perseus, his only preserved 
ides O an adjective qualifies the chest that carries mother and child to 
pe d fragment, quoted in prose by Dionysios to illustrate the difficul- 
meter, begins: 


tive poem 
ı The preserve 
storing an unknown 


narra 
safety- 
Hes of re 
OTE AAPVAKt 
Ey 6au.6aXEq 
AVEPLOS TÉ [AV TTVÉQV 
kuvmOsta à TE Aiuva Setpare 


EQEUTEV, 


when in the elaborate 

chest 

the wind blowing 

and the sea heaving struck her 


with fear, 


whereupon Danae throws her arms around her child and begins her lament. The magic 
chest is addressed by Danae a few lines later as &årepmýs 6opv xaAksoyópapos “joyless 
wood, nailed with bronze," unusual epithets inspired by Homeric language.? The ap- 
plication of 8at6àÀeos to a chest may well borrow its association from epic where it 
describes the chest of Achilles (Iliad 16.222), also a gift from mother to hero, just as it 
forms a bond between Danae and her son. Furthermore, the chest intended to carry 
them to an early and watery grave ends up saving their lives when it is discovered by 
fishermen on Seriphos (see nn. 3-5). Thus the adjective in the poem of Simonides des- 
ignates an item with an important, still unfulfilled narrative role and with those ambig- 
s qualities that warrant the use of Sacd&Aeos. For the chest is well made enough to 
cepas Argos to seriphos but is SEE as a coffin, before the quirk of 
oe NU Er and of rebirth through rescue; ie deri and beauty are de- 
Ame il itd qm M unexpectedly. A WOLLEN ren may well have 
But the TET kr ities, to an ear inse to epic oen ne 
either in the BMEST t i at a fuller peT of iae chest d itg manure 
Poetic versions n preceded Dionysios's quotation of Simonides or in other 
chest itself, includ , Tlesiod's Catalogue of Women or Ehoiai, frag. 135 M-W). For the 


ing its m à 
red. S manufactur 
igure vase il e and maker, is regularly 


"on depicted in early classical 
Strations of this myth as if it w 


ere an important traditional element. 


In. 
Dionysi 
boy 93 of Halik 
"TIN 26. . arnasso F F 
$71 S. Off. x frag. 543 S, De Compositione Ver- 14 nn. 20-25. 
(1951) 133.40 ^ s D. Page, “Simonidea 5» > ^ , 4 
; Burnett, Aj, of oca ; A. E. Harvey, “Homeric Epithets in Greek Lyric 
446, ll- Poetry," CQ 51 (1957) 206-23 
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BEEN in classical vase painting probably deris from its Public. 
< pe For example, a hydria by the Gallatin Painter in Boston shows a 
E in the short chiton traditional to a Mu using a runnin J 
chest (Figure 4).* Similar scenes cluster in the decades from 499 to 
E Pate such consistency, including the role of the carpenter and the 
fest) that inspiration by a single work of drama is highly attractive: 
A eschylus’s tetralogy on the Perseus theme is a popular candidate 
lip) for it narrated the chest's manufacture, sea voyage, and discoy: 
he possible sources include tragedies by Aeschylus and Sophokles, 
ems like the fragmentary one by Simonides, or even a monu- 
A this prolific classical tradition the poem of Simonides plays an 
hand literary role: it could have been inspired by other dramatic 
müal enough if performed as a choral dithyramb to have contrib- 
| paintings. 
art, the episodes with the chest seem to have been among the 


E 


2 m 


fable, and its manufacture formed a crucial theme. And well 
Bly a Universal motif in stories of abandonment or exposure 
nce must be glamorous enough to match its magic powers 
fishermen. In narrative terms, its manufacture provided an 
in the form of a prolonged and tearful farewell, like that 
15 (280-368), unaware of the happy outcome ahead, In a 
ar, the popularity of the “manufacture” theme in the early 
senes of craftsmen and workshops in vase painting (Fig- 
rity of the Ex¢pacis of the shield of Achilles may have 
long in the same vein ^ The presence of the carpenter in 
DISC SUEgests such a craftsman could have appeared on 


d of iconography, the association of craftsman and 
ye patronage and comrni 










? "^ 8 EM i ssion traditional to Homeric 
© ety and A aJnterp arts, n the | liad and the ( )d Sey : 

“| ) E E M rT ott A 4 5 s } istos 
works at t ne req t igures ], 3), y lep ha 


; Just as Daidalos first made a work of art 


a ^ a F 
on the Perseus heme 
Clairmont, “Danae and f iphcos 
(1953) 92-94, K.. Schat reeus in der Kuns dos 
Altertums (Emn, 1964), discusses thirteen ttc vases 


"N. M. Hj 
(1945) y, 47. 
M. 

1961, 5-11). p Aeschylus Dictyulci (Leiden, 
on Eye t HUI, Greek Satyr Play, 17-20. Simon, in 





vy. “The Floating Chest,” IHS 69 
Howe and Oakley (cited in n. 3 


= j 
e—— as. € E. a. Ed 


with this scene; J. Oakley, "Danae and Mersey, 


Aphan,” AJA th (952) 111-15. Jej Maffre, ” 
sis,” LIMC L1, 449-52, Dariae,” LIMC I1, 3137, 
nca. 41-70. 


* Keaton, Museum A Fine Arts 15200), Apy 247, 


e 0f Greece, 12345 
| 


« Tektory n Daid 
ula, fje] 
0b Frer fifty '"Presertat tate 


In Chapter 13, 


n appendix 
lors of Workshops. Cf. dia 
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hter of King Minos. Other craftsmen are associated EU royal patrons 
“ay .reklos made wooden ships for Alexandros (Paris), prince of Troy 
- Ik wil made an ivory throne for Queen Penelope (Odyssey 19.56—58); 
(Iliad 5.59-64); d erkes is summoned by Nestor, king of Pylos (Odyssey 3.425). The 
the pollute a d to this tradition is suggested in the relationship of Kothar-wa- 
Levantine back Chapter 4) and in Phoenician craftsmen in the employ of Hiram 
Hasis to divine mS "d chord to the Hebrew Bible (1 Kings 5-7). In one of the 
of Tyre and o NU of creation (Figures 13, 14), the enthroned figure who gives 
e non of art is assisted by assorted assistants, both female (midwife?) and 
| a [n Greek art, patron and craftsman appear in a formulaic composition 
reba til the Roman period, including the manufacture of wings by Daidalos, who 
ect a seil position (on the Villa Albani relief, e.g.) while his son watches and 
jon a as Thetis observes Hephaistos (Figures 1, 3). | | 
In the story of the magic chest made for Danae at E orders of the AXRIVE king, no 
artist is named, but the epithets lavished on the chest in Lib and the image of the 
carpenter in art reinforce his role. Simonides specifies artists in other poems (e.g., He- 
phaistos made the bronze giant, Talos: frag. 568). The word 6at6&A&os alone cannot 
guarantee a named craftsman or a second personification as in /liad 18, but when com- 
bined with the evidence of vase paintings and other poetic fragments it abbreviates an 
entire tradition of the manufacture of marvelous and magic artifacts. In the Iliad, ap- 
pearances of these words after the manufacture of the shield—for example, at 19.13, 
19.19, 19.379—recapitulate the elaborate description in Book 18, and Simonides could 
have employed the word as a similar revival of an earlier description of the chest. In 
terms of the craftsman named Daidalos, this brief scrap assures that the epithets that 
sponsored him were not moribund in poetry and an archaic chest called 5atéade0s 
mas, have contributed to his eventual reputation as a carpenter. 
LEA nh S pp. nephew of Simonides, reached modern readers late, in 
Adding » "" m high expecta pp given Longinus's praise of him over Pindar. 
"eM be foot e pres! his overlap in career and genre, often it patron and 
parave work” quje a y po has reduced most scholarship to defensive and com- 
survey of es A n | cently.’ In the pursuit of a single root and its variants, as in this 
" "Ht in, oe demonstrate nigh idiosyncratic innovations in their 
^ g their poetic personalities as defined by other means. In 


use of the 
short Bacchyl; i 
, ylides Induiges his tast i 
| ^ e for elaborate epith t i i 
Pages M pithets as a narrative device, 


Whereas 
family of "a e complex world of metaphor, both by means of the same 


for Ariadne, , 
in epic poetry 


birth to 


a 


Dy l ~ "Bacchylides' ] 
dig?” HSCp 73 (1969) oon Imitation and conventional poet, and no one begins to speak of him 
| *holarship, opening eri 5 typical of tra- without apology” (p. 45). Burnett's Art of Bacchylides 


Bacchylides is a i5 a welcome tribute (on Pindar, pp. 1-3). 
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Bacchylides's fondness for epithets, including the COLE of new ones, som 
is poems, did not neglect a word as rich in adjecta POWER as Sarde 
| ation of epic vocabulary inspired hapax forms DRE USO NM Tpumróbmy (3, 18), 
wrought tripods,” and yadxobadadkoow aomiow, "shields elaborat 

' (£ ag. 2.2) as well as the more predictable evdatdados (17.88, frag. 23,9); 
Bun the orthodox 8a«6àA&os (5.140, frag. 4.2). Unlike Pindar, he never ve 
ther parts of speech but remained faithful to his favorite poetic instrumen 


(A= praises a patron's dedications, and ritual settings where the adjecti 
pect and piety for the sacred, a poetic function new to the archaic period. 
itional category, the first one of these three, is represented in a fragment 
rammarian Didymos and by a scholiast to Pindar's tenth Olympian Os 
rag. 2): 
Moc ES. ws Mavrivees TpLodovTa 


xAKkobatóo Aot EV doTiowW qopeUvres .. . 
i 


ot he Mantineans, bearing the trident of Poseidon 
heir elaborate bronze shields. . . 


hielc 5 are an obvious amplification of Homeric epithets ap- 
hen the medium of bronze was alread 


E s. y evocative of the age 

ree 7 never repeated in extant Greek literature, typifies 
A and his amplification of 6ai6aAa in particular. 

4... Was Inspired by the quadriga victory of Hieron at 


rc Mone of Pythian 3, the poet turns from a Syrakusan 
| Inomenid dedications at Delphi (17-22): 


La pu pv'yorts ó Xpva'ós. 
rp LTT OB V Q'TaÓÉVTOvV 

Oc pe TOV &Acos 

ra TGÀLOS pe &0po uS 


lides,” in The Classical 1 
Studies in Honor of Har 
aca, N.Y., 1966), 98-114, 


Character in Bacch 
T 3d uv ylides Ode 17." T 
395, on epithets and characterizatio APA 103 (1972) 


es Reconsidered: Epithets y C, Segal, "Bac- 


e. 
1C 


z ithets Lyric Narrative," QUCC 22 (1976) 99-1 nic of 
in Pindar and Bacchylides. G. Pi eper, "Conflict of - | í 
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IN A 


where lies the greatest grove 


le 
fore the tempt, | 
sag stalian spring 


of Phoibos next to the Ka 
and the Delphians serve him. 


‘ng maxim promising the dedicant happiness, the pes then in- 
flatteri B -eer for such piety and happiness, much as did Pindar in 
i pude. two years earlier (Pythian 1.93-95). The adjective 

a, i.i emphasizes both height and craftsmanship, qualilige 
jyibobaA TOS; T .-ation that is to make a lasting impression at Delphi. The suffix 
essential to i su artificial but more emphatic than the traditional but 
os makes * DL: ed sata With this compliment, Bacchylides flatters both 
abstrac! EE ir, their generosity to Apollo, and their success in battle, 
eb these lavish (gold, not bronze) tripods. | | 
Crem usly, these tripods are among the rare bobo ee to have survived, at least in 
part, for comparison to their ancient esteem. Two inse bases found noni of a 
temple pronaos at Delphi held tripods dedicated by the Sicilian tyrants.? The Inscupapli 
adds a Nike and the sculptor's name to the information commemorated by Bacchylides; 
they are supplemented by other literary sources on these dedications. Theopompos 
(Athenaeus, 6.231f) and Diodorus (11.26.7) record that Hieron made the tripods of pure 
gold, delaying the dedication until such materials were available. This would allow the 
trpods, which share a single base, to represent simultaneous dedications by the two 
brothers for separate occasions, perhaps Gelon’s Himera victory of 480 s.c. and Hier- 
ons at Kyme in 474. Their placement next to the Plataian tripod juxtaposes Greek vic- 


ones in the West with those in the East, a literal embodiment of the parallelism that 
obsessed historians (see Chapters 11 and 13). In poetry, 


Prosperity with the le 
hi 


py means of 3 


Kroisos 
troduces | 
his praise of the same Si 


Bacchylides compares Western 
ety ae iier vrai of an Eastern ruler, Kroisos, just as early classical 
Whichever tri ods B t o EE i rees: 

been those er WA D nag in mind, the most prominent must always have 
conferred special ae mee Proximity to the heart of the sanctuary and oracle 
Cytenaean E n dedications, as Pindar makes explicit in his praise of the 
_ bended inside the temple (see my subsequent comments on 


Pythian 5). N 

‘NO less dist; 

by th stinguished t i 

y the sculptor’s a E s han their location was their craftsmanship, acclaimed 


gh Hephaistos, B Homeric precedent associated 8at6&A&os with tripods, 
Would attract a, : 51c tripods have handles called datdara, and any object of 


Ic epi 
pic epithet when pure gold alone can be praised as moàvôaisa- 
Pieds d 


althoy 
gold 


iy moli "Les tré 
tur, ) 4 xe II: z iy Boi 
E Homotle Fs eu temple, 1, 5:5. DN i 
9ménes i is offrandes Delphique px 
Pigramme de Sii rid » rd 


SN urby, Fan langes Weil (Paris, 1898), 207-24; Tod, GHI 17, 22 = 


ML no. 28. B. Gentili, "I tripodi di Delfi e iJ Carme IIl 

SE Bacchilide,” PdP 8 (1953) 199-208; P. Amandry 
Pes trépieds de Delphes et du Péloponnese: Tré. 

pieds des Deinoménides,” BCH 111 (1987) 81-89. 
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hos (Odyssey 13.11). As dedications and permanent property of the godu 
. tripods also participate in the realm of religious objects, which develop & 
T ities in the archaic period. } 

Of the remaining éaidaAq in the poems of Bacch lige tie complimer 
s |to mythological narrative. like the chest of Perseus in his uncle’s Po 
ical noun-epithet pair—tardadeos Aapva£—plays a significant role ir 
zer. narrated by the unlucky hero to Herakles in a victory ode for H 
bu © occasion that sponsored Pindar s first Olympian ode). In a long pe oa 
neri E (5.94-154), Meleager recalls how his ill-fated but ruthless 
07H05. EupBaxros). removed the firebrand of her son's life “fron 
























(êc DC 





fas £x Aàpvaxkos) and burnt it (lines 140-41), thereby con Ic 
Aft and premature death. 


Enc motif—a chest that links mother and son—suggest delit Der 
iry told by Simonides. Conscious reference between the poems ob 
is likely and carries thematic associations beyond archaic p oet 

9S Of Achilles in the Iliad (16.222), the chest that guards the sour 
tia gift between parent and child and a precarious link betw 
krisios and Althea, parents of Meleager, the chest offers a m 


3. 





pang. In both passages, the word éatSaAeos carries E 
d 2 Ci and anticipates tragic diction, like the robe in the 
he same adjective (see Chapter 3). Assonance reino the 
; 7 as follows baipey ( 113) and 6atepov (122, 137), wh 
| d Baiaveipe (172) echo sound. 
p of Minos in Dithyramb 17, probably a song for Apolk 
Th um S over Minos (Chapter 12). When the Cretan kii ; 
, he commands a swift sailing course, downwind (86 





OS vios Eroberer 


» was amazed within 
ers to hold 


m m 


JUTS 
ee Ow s 


Ae pe Beenie faves Oivéce 


he and i 
en of Pleuron (Pausanias, 10.31) "hryr 


(diu. 
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s from Homeric vessels with dangerous cargo 
like the ipiis of Paris and Helen (Iliad 5.60—64). The prep 
said m could invoke the reputation of Cretan craftsmanship ES 
+ — its epithet. The Homeric connection between yc 
well as narrative Po - rt at Crete, established in Iliad 18, may have been suis al 
dalos anc ae " Bacchylides's choice of epithet. If Daidalos made a xopos ee Ari- 
enough © ace f Minos? The fleet of Minos acquired its new reputation In these 
dne, why ne us and its flagship deserved a “daidalic’ epithet, if not a mas- 
E cannot be assumed as the pogi : intentions that may 
of an evoaidadros vavs belonging to Minos, just as QURE sus- 
tatue (Pythian 5.63) helped nurture the legend of Daidalos as 


iit" ship no doris 


of Minos 


a 
decades of the 


have been the 3s 
nded near a Cretan 5 


from Crete. Be 
TE “well-built,” the ship of Minos fails its captain: 1t 1s Theseus who returns 
ilowev f 


successfully from the sea to board i: same vessel and amaze the ae ipod 
The chest commissioned by Akrisios for the dispatch of NULL cr. and grandson : 
monides, frag. 543) was praised in equivalent terms but, intended as a coffin, rescue 
mother and child instead of sinking them. The adjective common to bou) ayie SEES. 
unexpected powers that turn against those who marshal them, producing a twist in the 
narrative. 

Other Bacchylidean 8aí5aAa distinguish religious settings by poetic properties. In a 
fragmentary paian (frag. 4, 26, quoted by Stobaeus) Bacchylides praises peace, source 
of zAovros, song, and festival where sheep are sacrificed on datéadéwv . . . Baw. In 
a hyperchorem quoted by Dionysios (De Compositione Verborum C 25 — frag. 11.3), Bac- 
chylides praises the temple of Itonian Athena as evSaidados, honoring the consecration 
of altars and temples in addition to their well-built proportions or decorations. This 
sacred property first attested here among the meanings of dacéaAeos has no epic prec- 


edent and evolves in the archaic period to survive into the latest 
n. 45). 


and te 





pagan expressions (see 
It is accompanied by similar epithets in ritual contexts (festival and deity names) 


stifies to the convergence between poetic and ritual language critical to archaic 
Greek culture, 


In turning to th i 
e poems of Pindar, a richer selection of ivi 
! surviving works rev 
patterns demonstrated by i Maple 


ie, ae Bacchylides in his deployment of SaiSaka. Among the 
NA poems E in the ampler Pindaric corpus, the three categories marked 
acchylides by variants of the epithet—narrative, epinician, and ritual— 
Ee. half the occasions where Pindar elaborates on the 
am of all. the vert, nhe is own Galt poetry, and five of them employ the rarest 
ria, from contemporary poets ee Pindar distinguishes himself, as in other crite- 
ei - in d one 
incorporation of his | = d departures from REOR phraseology and sub- 
taphor. 


Omeric root ar devo ed 
e 
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gin with his more traditional expressions, three can be attribi 

where he praises the dedications and handiwork of his E 
om posed for Arkesilaos of Cyrene and no doubt perfo k 
riga victory that left the king’s equipment unblemished 1 7 
i ivins ("gear with undefiled reins’). Proof of this Pe 
the temple at Delphi of the winning equipment—xe 1 
la of craftsmen with skilled hands")—in a location a ud 


Ty Exec kvrapig aov 

pov apy” avipiavr: oxedor, 

Bs OV Tofoy~opo: T£y£t llapvaa ato 
avro povodpoToy ¢vrov. 


ss Chamber now holds them, 
> statue 


ow-clad C 
retans set up under the Parnassian roof 


a si gle tree. 


re. Oo 
ua watvov pwevAab 
. M : pov as th 
? avdpics as the cult i e temple of Apollo, rebuil 
E. cult image of Apollo s 
j api IC detail, unusual i , a woode pe 
? Roux, whom Pind in an epinician ode addresm 
BP The Las. E sought to flatter with deta 
ition ally praised mselves are the Soroa E. L 
Arch 5 * E. as baba eo by Nomen (Il M à 
: ns - ad 6. 
pr ; like SN bronze breast- ola: 
3 rulacts praised as Sardaheo 5 


ntal | Figure 25 

b ).2? In p; 

O a cult In Pindar's vision, these tr 
o 1 E 


mage of d manufacture, made 
he tradition of p etan sculpture, a branch 
lo Greek aidalos, with the archa an 
Yorkmanship in we art criticism. The & 
E po IS context, although thi 
ptor (see Part III). More 


| pe 

rso 
| 91. 08; p i 2 Delphi, at leas 
100 * s Urize, 1 
D (1985) 5 "Samos und Steaicho 
pee found at Figure 25, a North K. 


Vin d e . 
b 3 Statue. * terminology 


Daid alos as 
D] 'Otessiona 
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nnecting Cretans to 
idering the sources that encouraged the 
prac dalos a Cretan cannot underestimate A ae 
e if not archaeological, between “daidalic words an 
# the distance between poetic conventions and 
ined, but its chronological background 15 common to that 


in other legends CO 


st also have encouraged the lan- 
Athenaeus in his surveys of 
nian hounds, Skyrian goats. 


s and audience mu 
thian ode for Hieron, quoted by 
. nal specialties (1.28a = frag. 106). After extolling Lako 
nr and Theban chariots, Pindar culminates 1n: 
AAA’ &TO TNS dry aokapTrov 
Sixedias OXNHE SarhaXEOV paxrEUEAV - - - 


of patr on 


Argive arms, 


but from (ruit-bearing 
a decorated cart. - - 


of “multicolored chariots" (roi KkuAat 


frag. 1056), not to mention gaily painted modern donkey carts of 

but in the context of Pindar s Sicilian patrons and their celebrated 

le cart of the type praised in Pythian 5 justifies the epithet. Mule 
hletic event until the fifth century and often favored a Sicilian 
Olympian 6.22-25) or Psaumis of Kamarina (Olympian 
z such victories attracted the praise of other poets, as 
ir compliments to Sicil- 


Sicily to seek 
The passage resembles Euripides s description 
Iya: cÉ. Bacchylides, 
Sicily and the Aegean, 
chariot victories, a MU 
races were a regular at 
victor, like Hagesias of Syrakuse ( 
4.11, 5.1-3). The Sicilian vehicle fo 
Critias (frag. 1). Bacchylides and Pindar were so generous in the 
ian tyrants that they attributed the invention of the first chariot to them (schol. Aristei- 


des, 3.217). With such ample admiration, the attraction of an epithet like 5ac5aAcos 1S 
almost predictable. 
M . , ° 
Meu but vague is Pindar s compliment to Athens, in a fragmentary dithy- 
A S d ) eee cor PES for performance at an Attic festival like the Dio- 
pue on, n ay Ino Olympian gods to appear at the zoAvBarov 
A d os Ovógvr', èv Toig lepais "A0&vaus, "the fragrant, much-trod- 
5 "M i ark: the sacred places of the Athenians,” either the Akropolis or in 
Bie" orsa n ihe pos then invites them to an area, specific and separate from 
feat with ae C u which he calls the zav6at6aXov T’ EVKAE ayopav. If iden- 
los,” more |; ian Agora, this would make the first area he descri " 
- ore likely to be the Akropolis. Iav8aià ISTE MN escribes, the “ompha- 
y his invention; it is —— to f Bchowisn eO E im 
refer to the multitude of private and public 


* Agora Il 
, 122; Agora XIV 
, 127; Camp, The Athenian Agora, 14-15. 
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iti the narra- 
and critical to 
‘ect both 8ac6&A eos b- 
f | th involves an ghee Bacchylides. In Nemean 4, Pindar a 
ledications along the Panathenaic Way in the surrounding oper ise pindaric ditt with Simonides dnne COEN 
ra. Paired with £UxAéa, a cult epithet that acquired historical si, wi he manner dic Peleus's life in a cryP 
e d P : - “ve, Í 7 , , e 4 
an wars, the expression urges a date after 480—479 B.C., but duri: gt Ses Akastos $ P x [asá] Bb pnaxaipq puTEevé ot ÎævaTov 
4 tte TE "neis bre rà [Sate i 
ra and the fonos hillside Were pit In use as the principal t rs dxov Mexia mais. 
r monuments Pindar had in mind, the Athenians retu ned h EK nena 
k, — . ACT 4 SOW 
a bronze statue of the poet, visible somewhere in the north we With an elaborate knife he 
| century A.D. (Pausanias, 1.8.4; cf. Pseudo-Aeschines, Epistle . 


son of Pelias. 
es an entire area rather than a sin 


nd is intensified by av. This 
d must reflect the exaggerated 
ind as a result of, the Persia 
mself as a native Athenian, 
iment agrees in timing as 
irt and history, 


U- by ambush, the 
gle monument as in more c 

broad praise exceeds more 
reputation that Athens ha ; 
n wars. Eventually, this Atl ei 
in a process explored in Parts I. 
well as mood with the emerge I 


to the 
+ Aaiôáàov, “Of Daidalos," as if the Nap oi “4 

| manuscripts rane rk. Didymos's correction to araw, M 
j or was his handiwo b Pindar's source is undoubtedly the epic ee 
Seems MÁS of Hesiod quoted by an ancient commentato 
survives in à 


ine (M-W, frag. 202): 


" ED 


k , : of Kara Ovp.óv &PLATN PALVETO BovaAn. 
attracted an equivalent compliment in a mutilated poem. Pir MART «piat 8" okta uáxapav, 
es in snatches of Song on papyrus fragments, of whi aum meet ie TEPLKAVTOS APLPLYVHELS, 
Tag. 52) Preserves the earliest Baugeschichte of a Gree} ron, c TRE 
: manner, the mavrex[vor| Tag, "all-skilled hand 
raised for their role in the bronze temple, the third ir 
ures made of bay leaves, wax and feathers, and bron 
o egendary architects (Pausanias, 10.5.5). Accordin p 
se Mine walls, columns, and six golden acrote 
Ht. E 23, as endowed by Athen: 


» , 
x Iy UT) 
js THY uaa reUov. oios kara lhor a 
OS 


L . 
at 


Now this seemed to him in his heart to be the best plan: 

to hold himself back, but to conceal an unexpected dagger, , 

a beautiful one, which once the well-known clever one made É im 
when he was seeking one. In such a manner, under steep Pelion, 


of he might be overcome by the mountain-dwelling Centaurs, at once. 
NE d the restored fourtl 
Mision IS unclear, It belongs to the descrip HOT 
~ Press metaphorical qualities or ritual pow 


et ture. This use Of 6at&aA - may addres 
rts a< ‘of monumenta] arts, new 


"some effec 
sion tht and the religious reputa- 
-LIVe s Jat eC i 1 | 
: S latter function Survived, at least 
£e 
urth century A.D. 


Hesiod describes the knife as the work of Hephaistos, complete with a line lifted from 
Homer that describes its manufacture in formulas appropriate to the contexts of the 
adjective, SacSadeos. In other non-Homeric epics, Hephaistos is also responsible for the 
ashen spear given to Achilles by Cheiron (Kypria frag. 5: schol. Iliad 17.140), and the 
Hayatpa makes sense as his handiwork. These references exclude the likelihood that 
the Pindaric word could be a genitive attributing the weapon to Daidalos, although one 
scholar has "ub&ested that “Daidalos” is here used as an epithet of Hephaistos.1® This 
“Brees with the close resemblance between the two artists in poetry and art (Figure 11), 















Ne oracle in the fo 
filled | fore Ver, 
pros ase 1 -  Gadbery, 


:W 
"Moving the 
new study of 


Didymos’ 
VXiymos $ emendation į 
nn, Scholia Vetera i 


3. Pa 


o 
~ 


x (15 62) 1. en und die Tempel von 
CO» FMllipp, Tekto, | Dai- 


na scholion on this line: and Battle, 91-92, retains Aat&áAov but translates 


-& 1927), 3:80 596: F " Pindari Carmina (Leip- "'Daidalean," and admits the Hesiodic role of He- 
Works of Pindar (Lo - rell, Critical Commentary tothe — phaistos. 

"nation of mor 732), 270-71. Compare the '" H. Lloyd-Jones, Aeschylus (Cambridge, Mass., 
akies 4 Acá on to 6aiBaAoy at Euripides, 


à: apter 3, n, 


1956), 2:547—48, citing Sophokles (A. Pearson, Frag- 


4. Martin, Healing, Sacrifice ments of Sophocles (Cambridge, 1917), 1:110. 


" " i mr 
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A assume that Pindar employed a sophisticated trope on the na; 
e two craftsmen, or that they were casual substitutes in th 3 k ! 
ever, the genitive of the craftsman's name would be unum i 
lake sense as the property of Daidalos, never attested in myth | 
genti reasons, poetic comparanda encourage ancient amd " 
po to óat6aAc. The text remains uncertain, and thus thi 
tness to the status of Daidalos as a named artist. 1 
age or Possessive, this word expresses the treacherous nah 
id its function in the legend. By hiding Peleus's wea = 
n to certain death at the hands of the Pelian centaur d 
7 y Cheiron (Nemean 4.60-61). The magic weapon, 
En could kill its owner by its absence in the lot de 
| E described as the work of Daidalos or ofe aa len 
E Pic domain invoked by the use of “daid ahe A 
E focus of the plot without further details, Pi aa 
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NS Weapon is ; 
h S 
? Chest inte Instrumental to a dramat 


3 a threat (thro 2 cof fin for Perseus, or guard 
IC Outcome re, i a critical | 
into “tses in the hero's favor. ] 
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IÇ yed b | 
Syed y Pindar com 
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EN — Chapter 1). In the 
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ero's preoccupation with kA£a &vbpov 
le from the battlefield, as if to console himself for his 
bestows this attribute on his friend, Damophilos, 
[n his eccentric plea on his 


the phrase emphasized the h 


reluctant exi 
t. Pindar, 
in Thebes. 
indar came to know in ! ' 
| Cyrene, the poet imagines him restored to his proper 


Damophilos will play the lyre, as distinguished as that 
his friends with musical skills recently 


The praise Poe 
S : P 
g enean in exile whom x 
(dend's behalf for a it = 
al setting. Ôt 4 Res impress 
socia and, Pindar hopes, ump 


neid by Achilles, Ar poet’s guest. 
acquired 1n mee ae de is a digression unique to Pindar, a carefully phrased 


: in the O s 

This it iets relations. With this invocation of a SavdacAEe eóppcye the 

appeal aims T deliver the message: “If you will only welcome home Pano 
et lets his met hear, and that I have taught him. 


à W 
ll eniov the kind of poetry you no Alei i 
you will iiber tos of the expression, and the unusual social circumstances of its 
C d A » e ea?’ b 
The se in the epinician ode, justify this elaborate interpretation. The qualities at 
appearan 


tributed to the lyre in a single adjective are both heroic ang prestigious) appreciated by 
«e citizens, gooi moAtTar. But ultimately the compliment derives from the poet's 
oe BC. embellished by Pindar through special applications of Son AED | 
On five occasions, Pindar employs a different form of this rare verb. Twice in Olym- 


pian 1 he turns to it, once as a participle (30): 


GS of rum. 


1) bavara TT0ÀX&, Kat TOU TL KAL fporav 
yaris UTEP TOV &ÀAaO1T) Xoyov 
Scdacdadpevor Wevdece TTOLKLAOLS 


ECamrraTovTL p.v0ot. 


Truly there are many wonders, and especially where there is 
some report of mortals beyond the truthful account 
in colorfully elaborated lies 


with a deceiving story. 


As Í - sc! , , 
iu s ubwaidadros, the poet introduces the role of an agent through 
V B . * 
AD o aem a perfect participle to express "'tales crafted with colorful false- 
Ro ee description of mythological narrative. He redeems this pejorative 
traditional bs. ik ab SA Xàpts é, “but grace... ,” in the next line, a 
i raise t uc E 44 i 
MOTOS, "trusted ^ p at rescues what is &moros, untrustworthy,” to make it 


Later in the same 
to § 


* ode, Pir i 1 
ising idar introduces the future infinitive of the same verb, prom- 
to ornament the pt 


pts (wisdom) and 8bva 
E | as (strength) of 
chilles's shield a E AG metaphor derives from Homer, where the 
racted multiple forms of 6ot6&AXEew and inspired Pin- 
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juxtaposition.? But the -ow form of the verb is unique, and the € 
aric affectation. Together the two verb forms In a single od. 
opted the language of art to the activity of the poet? 
niments with the participle again in Nemean ll,a brief od 
ory but the inauguration of a mpùravis from Tenedos. Pir 


putation will be celebrated in two Ways, on the lips of 


1 
" 
IL 


/ hoyots 8 dora &yaBoiow ETraveto bat XptOv 
L HEMYÖOÙTOL SatdadrOéevra LEX Ev dodais. 


o al 
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he fine words of citizens he must be praised 
nust be celebrated in song, 


in sweet-sounding verses, - 
rticiple makes the ode's honoree th 
weet songs.” The expression r 


l'enedos to Carry on the traditio 


e object of poe dc c 
eflects Pindar's owr 
n of craftsmanship. 

22), Pindar appeals directly to Zeus: 
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* "ne men; - 
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Poseidon 
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; pav, 
iy Babevav iméxov pépusvav &porep 
JÓV Me 
uec ápitnkos, ETUMATATO® 
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&v6pi peyyosS- 
ealth ampli ae M 
For paa opportunity for other things; 
M a deep cushion again 
it O : 
: ight as a star, the truest light 
ri 
an d with vir- 
a . 44 ne W1 
rticiple is popular with Pindar: "wealth ador 
rfect pa a man a star. 
s j with natural excellence ie B ains weak as a living 
^ fatters prosperity nces in verb form, SatdaAXerv rem oc 
a l : 
hout these MEC a weakness exploited for its M E n e e 
hi ical ac 4 i s to his ow ; 
verb describing phys ‘se to discover how readily he applies "E vus ses at 
ic nc surpri : y d the ndo-Euro 
Pindar. It 15 nO 974 ; , lf-conscious artistry an : 
poetry, given wer y» from the vocabulary of carpentry and craftsman 
e 
piira lng M himself to a sculptor, as in the opening of Nemean 
2 Elsewhere, Pindar compares 


Once again, 


tues 
Throug 


ship. 
> » 
, 5 » e» > ł , Q- 
Oùk àvópiavroTOLOS Elh’, WOT EALVYUTOVTa EPY 
Leo 0o ygi uart” ET” avTas Babuiðos 


ÉGTOOT . 


[am not a maker of statues, one to fashion 
images that stand on the same base 
unmoving. 


Instead, the poet makes works that travel: poems that leave their isle of performance, 
departing from Aigina by boat, on the lips of singers and audience. His contrast of 


mobile and immobile images plays on the claim of statues that celebrate their size, base, 
and monolithi 


`m, as in the famous inscription on the base of the colossal “Apollo” of 
Delos, which boasts: roy QavTOU Allou 


eiui, avdpias Kal TO avédas: “I am of the 
Sd TUM. . | 
me [piece of] stone, both the statue and the base.’ In a related artistic vein, Olympian 
S with an elaborate architectura] metaphor: 

= Nagy, Bes 
Vedic word hal ie 298-300, on Greek and Georges Daux (Paris, 1974), 57-66, argues that the in- 
duding the name x^ by Poetry and carpentry, scription makes a separate claim for its two mono- 
ng : Dichtersprache i, ap R. Schmitt, lithic Parts, not that they belong to the same Original 
r tbiden 1967), 296 99 n Mdogermanischer Zeit block. More recently, see P. Bruneau, “Deliaca 55. 
p War, 86-87 d Vermeule, in Troy and the 


Une idée de plus sur l'inscription archaique de la 
' Courbin, base du Colosse,” BCH 112 (1988) 577-82; F. Cha- 


moux, “L’épigramme du Colosse des Naxiens à De- 
los," BCH 114 (1990) 185-86. 
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tile vari. In the fifth century t e unlikely exception 
"Variations on this m © Sponsors outside po M 
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ers match the Lako 


a matches the Lakonian appe 
s, but originally 4 distinct detty 


the epithet savsadera, a persona 
the Mycenaean da-da-re-]o- 
before a Euripidean fragment (Chap 


CHAIC POET 


lides. A votive inscription O 


je ode" i EN ^ 4 deity bY this epit 
tte of a peplos-clad kor 
ted, cast solid on a three-steppe 


ht foot to right hip dedicates her 
nian style of this 
a goddess whose appearance 


| d to ! | r. The statuette's Prove 
Eos jc S 'vitv. Lakonian tiles and pottery Were as 


rtan power, for the 


13.77 In liturgical terms, 
lation “Ortheia 


mius 7 
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f the archaic period completes 


het, alone. This epigraphic contribution i$ 
e from Mazi in Elis, now in Boston 
d base, seems tO be the 
he Lakonian inscription 
from Chimaridas to AATAAAEIA.” 
bronze and seem to represent à 
e resembles Artemis but whose ep- 
nance and its inscription are both 
widely dis- 
y are common at Olympia 
the epithet as name for the goddess Arte- 
" for a goddess ultimately identified 


in the archaic period, not only in Sparta but 


28 More elusive than Ortheia is the origin and meaning, of 
| possessive form derived from a proper name, like 
(explored in Chapter 4) , and not attested in Greek literature 
ter 3 and Part Ill). The adjective would not seem to 


qualify a cult statue as the work of Daidalos or as endowed with aesthetic qualities 


conveyed by Sau8&AEos, Salbarov, OF rodveaidados in poetry, 


suggested that an aspect of such a statue 
ized.” Instead, the epithet seems to have 


although some have 
(its clothing Or lifelike qualities) is empha- 
become formulaic for certain statues of god- 


desses, with an impact primarily ritual, beyond praise or other purely poetic functions. 
The process by which poetic language developed into religious formula emerges more 
clearly in the Boiotian counterpart to this Peloponnesian “Daidaleia,” a counterpart that 
testifies to the reach of poetic tradition in distant areas of the archaic Greek world. 


, pe Museum of Fine Arts B 2819; Richter, Ko- 
rai, figs. 
M aes e M. Comstock and C. C. Vermeule 
= ^ ruscan and Roman Bronzes in the Museum of 
Y He Boston (Greenwich, Conn., 1971), 20-22 
p. Ba Sia SHURE Les bronzes grecs (Paris, 
2 vrac tie er M Dédale, fig. 6, 118-20 
. T, A ot " | 
E t oder Mensch,” [dI 101 (1986) 39- 
2 
Jeffe 
ry, LSAG, 22, pl. 39; Richter cites Guarducci 


for a date i 
n the last 
mee tad quarter of the sixth century B.c.: 


” Lakonian 
roof on th 
A. Mallwitz, e te 
AthMitt 
at the t 


Pel bae of Hera at Olympia: 

ee S nakroter aus Olympia,” 

etre ; Lakonian tiles and potte 
rtemis and Apollo at Bassae "d 


the Lykaion sanctuaries: F. A. Cooper, The Temple of 
Apollo at Bassai (Ph.D.  diss., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1970; New York, 1978), 68-71, esp. 70 
n. 10; N. K. Cooper, The Development of Roof Revetment 
in the Peloponnese (Göteborg, 1988), chap. 4. 

:3 Ortheia is never called Artemis at Sparta until 
the Roman period and is addressed separately: e.g. 
‘Apré ta Korice% Kai Tg. Op8iq in a fourth-cen- 
tury manumission inscription from Bassai (IG IV’, 
429): F. Cooper, "Two Inscriptions from Bassai," Hes- 
peria 44 (1975) 224-33. For the Lakonian cult of (Ar- 
temis) Ortheia and its Near Eastern origins, see 
Carter, AJA 91 (1987) 375 n. 102; and my Chapter 5. 

» Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 118-20. 
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Sources of the Roman period provide detailed information about th 
for Hera involving multiple cult images called Aatéada. these sta ue 
trees at festival occasions, to be burned in a holocau of offerings ona 
sacrificial victims for Zeus and Hera.” The material for the statues com : 
stand of oak trees at Alalkomene, presumably a sacred grove, a local c 
porated into this Boiotian festival.*! The existence of two separates iy a 
and Greater Daidala—seems to correspond to Plataian and Fanboiotiag rit 
ively, the latter the result of syncretism in the fourth century.? More rec 
vidence for a date prior to the fourth century for the oldest elements of he 

- dduced for a classical date. The evidence of archaeology and com} 

us Bests much older origins for this ritual, probably in the Bronze Age 
E 3 ce of Near Eastern practices. In particular, the manufacture of m 
vomen, with an emphasis on their nubile qualities, corresponds to the 
fonze Age Kea (Ayia Irini), where dozens of female statues in can mé 
aed part of some ritual now little understood.» Elsewhere in Bror 
man figures are seen carrying what may be figurines in a process 
n the cult area at Mycenae.* Other examples of such practices may no 







































Xt have 
» : : : : as Wwooc 
ally if multiple images were made of perishable material such as woo 


: ifies such 
Land ritually destroyed as in the Plataian rite. Burkert identinggy ue 
onveyance in the "goddess on wheels” represented on an early Cr i 
clan image 1s contemporary with the earliest festival in Boiot S 


Plutarch, De Daedalis Pla- 
3.1.6, and Pausanias, Pr 
Greek States (Oxford, corresponds to the interval between 447 and r : ; 
Dédale, 193-216; the fifth century, along with other "'caratteri arc 
eek Mythology and (Pp. 86-87, 91-92 n. 35). *, 
id ^ M, Caskey, “Ayia Irini, Kea: The Terracotta EA 
ues ànd the Cult in the Temple," in Sanctuaries and 
Cults in the Aegean Bronze Age, 127-35; Keos II.1: The 
Temple at Ayia Irini. The Statues (Princeton, 1986). 
Z^ Kritseli-Providi, 
£VTLKOU 


42, pl. 
31 at 


tions of the Greater Daidala (sixty years) which: "n 


le Platea e la 


Oi Totxoypagies rov. OPT- 
K£vrpov rüw Mvx*jvov (Athens, 1982), 41- 
6a. Cf. N. Marinatos, “The Fresco from Room 


4. at Mycenae: Problems of Method and Identifica- 
tion,” in Problems in Greek Prehistory, 247-48, on other 
painted images sometimes identified as figurines. 


| * Burkert, Greck Religion, 23, 67; "Katagógia-Anagó- 
gia and the Goddess of Knossos,” in Early Greck Cult 
ractice, 8 -88, links the representation of a goddess 
Y h-c entury pithos from Knossos J. N. Cold- 
"A Protogeometric Nature Goddess from 
- BICS 31 [1984] 92-104) not only with the 


| EN 
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4 also connected with the Near East in legend, through the uer 
th appe?! pios Y Such activities—the dressing, bathing, and celebration 
uropa and SA Greek religious practice probably derived from the Near 
of a cult mage E i costly votive images were manufactured of materials like 
Fast. Ritual texts EN as inlaid with gold and jewels, clothed, fed, and housed tem- 
cedar and tamarisk d le, only to be sacrificed (literally decapitated) and immolated on 
in a god 5 ne The UAR of Greek cult practices in the Late Bronze Age, 
dr. P ae is explored in greater detail in Chapters 5 and 6. A rite 
por. ir festival is likely to have its origins in the Bronze Age; in the 
like the pee attending that festival reveals the emergence of Greek 
E PEDE in its poetic dimensions. | l | 
, of the festival, in the various sources, introduces questions of terminology 
d wees specific to the Saah- family of words. “Daidala” represents first of all 
see of the festival, a term greatly expanded from an uvis for a specific deity as 
on the Mazi statuette. AS a neuter plural (CO noun it also refers to the wooden 
images, according to the testimony of Pausanias (9.3.2): 
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porarily 
a pyre b 


e , . , > , ° , . 2 ` 
Aaiĝaàa &opTny ayovatv, OTL OL moda Ta EOava E£k&Xovv aldada. ExaAovy ÔE EOL 
Sokeiv npórepov Er.  Aatdados oO MaAvapdovos éyéveto 'A0nvgat, rovro ÕE vaTEpoV 


5 , , - P > - - ow 
Aird Tay 8ot8&Xov EmikAqauww yevedar ok kat obk EK YEVETHS TENVAL TO Ovoga. 


They conduct the festival called “Daidala,” because long ago they used to call xoana, “dai- 
dala." And I think they called them so even before Daidalos, the son of Palamaon, was born 


in Athens, and | think that he later took the name from the statues, and was not born with 
this name. 


C m from the light his comments shed on the Athenian genealogy of Daidalos 
PS 3), Pausanias proposes an important, if theoretical, connection between dat- 

Qt 
and £óava, the latter a term he uses more frequently and consistently than any 


other anci : > 
ls ient author. His own antiquarian fascination with wooden statues of gods, to 
Ich he consistently 


term, whereas neith applies the term £óavov, presumes its authority as an archaizing 
attested in pter et uar nor his name for them represents a sculptural tradition 
e 5." But however simplistic his equation of 6aí6oAor, a traditional 


Boiotiar, fect; 
estival but with : 
ycenaean Homeric Daidalos and h : e, 
Place na nd the Practices,” in Early Greek i 
lets fibi ke me da da-re-jo attested in ne et y Gree Cult Practice, 133. 
Y : 


* F. M. Bennett, “Primitive Wooden Statues which 

Pausanias Saw in Greece," CW as 
an Akk . ‘ e 10 (1917) 82 — 86; A 
Babylon aa N HER text Study of the Word =OANON,” AJA 21 (1917) 821; 
k Cult Images d: e t Donohue, Xoana, 140-47; Burkert, Structure and His- 
ult tory in Greek Mythology and Ritual, 132, accepts ĝai- 
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term in this Boiotian ritual, with his own artificially ancient Edave 
an accurate conclusion by accident, in admitting that the proper nar 
more recent than the word attached to festival and statues. A simil: 
the artist's name in Homer, as argued in Chapter 1. Pausanias recogni 
E term relative to the "historical" Greek sculptor, although he testi 
E. pupils, and output of Daidalos (l'art 3). 
4 few sentences later, Pausanias connects festival name and statues. 
Eu a procedure that must derive from images of birds sitting on 
2 pithos from Crete, the ritual selection of trees for statue wood beg 
| /s with bait in a sacred wood: 


E = = c * ‘ r P fa 
àv xabecOn, TELOovTes zotoUGLr &TO TOUTOU TO SaidaXrov. Sate 
/OV avTo Ovoyataver. 


e birds] may alight, cutting down that tree they make the daidalon fi 
laidalon" the statue (xoanon) itself. T 
atement, Pausanias equates his term, £óavov, with the Bo 
the time he investigates the ritual. This provides more use 
retical observation that “the ancients used to call xoana, ^ 
e term was functional in rites of the second century A.D 
esses ritual concerns and not "ancient" technical m 1 
arch, who records a familiar type of aition, an evn 
zal et Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 3.1.6). Accord 
Bon image, cut from the same oak grove wh 
ages, as a false bride to provoke his alienated v 
era descends from Kithairon, discovers that h 
|, and burns it in celebration of their nappy mi 


nage ritual, or Hierogamia, originally dev 
retism. Plutarch specifies which aspect of 

p Bnet. which ignores the generic. 

e Daedalis Plateensibys 6 — Eusebius, 3 
ous personification of the sacred gri 
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us] pretending to marry another woman. With the help of 


own a well-endowed and perfect tree, [they] shaped it into a 
“Daidale.” Then [they] sang the wed- 


th water, and Boiotia provided flute- 


deceived, by [Ze 


secretly cutting d , 
up like a bride, addressing 1t as 


daughters of Triton brought ba 


Hera is tO be 


Alalkomenes. 
oman and dressed it 
wW 


ding hymn. and the 


playing and dances: 

told by Plutarch is sprinkled with eponymous figures, chief anion; whom 

If. a false bride adorned and celebrated with all the trappings of sei 
ents a mythological alternative to the bridal figure identified 
the seated image of Nvypevopévn, "Bride," a work of the 
sculptor Kallimachos (9.2.7) in the temple of Hera, dis bride of Zeus he sale Mu 
and the living yuvaika vvppgurpta who accompanies the wooden statues 5s the 2 

cession to Kithairon (9.3.4). AaióáAm is also the feminine reflex of Me pretty in 
Homer: an eponymous personification of a traditional epithet, here motivated by ritual 
rather than poetry. Her manufacture and function suggest that the story recorded by 
Plutarch was enriched, perhaps with a touch of local pride, by the myth of Pandora as 
narrated in the poems of the Boiotian poet, Hesiod. For Pandora, too, is a false bride, 
designed by the gods to deceive, adorned by them, and given a name that derives from 
the motivation for her manufacture. And linking Pandora and Daidala is the host of 
Saidad- words, applied by Hesiod to ornament his creation, serving as a ritual name 
for statues in Boiotia that beg and receive a myth with manifest influence from "native" 
poetry. In a phenomenon rare but by no means unique to Greek tradition, myth and 
cult derive from a common linguistic and thematic source older than epic itself, then 


cross-fertilize each other in an exchange between religious formula and personifying 
Imagination. *! 


The story 
is Aaa) herse 
marriage rites. She repres 
in Pausanias S account as 


coal the Plataian ritual itself derives from the story of Pandora is unlikely. Only 
narrative justification familiar to Plutarch betrays a conscious debt to the Hesiodic 


tradition 
don pla AD rarely precedes ritual in such a straightforward manner. But Pan- 
ug i mt important role in later theories about Greek sculpture and its origins, and 
on UR trap is particularly close to the Boiotian marriage ritual, reinforced 
erap in daidaka nomenclature. 
Beyond the hie 


transformation of pplication of the term to a statue reflects the same 


Oetic pee p 
Sia P categories into religious ones that explains the name of Aqu- 
ued by A. Bergren, "Helen's Web: rm 


4nd Tabla : 
) ableau in the Iliad,” Helios 7 (1980) 27-28, th 
—28, e 


ritual, see Burkert, Structure and History in Greek My- 
thology and Ritual, 1-58; see 132-34, on the Boiotian 


i sents ; i : 
‘lon is the Homeric Was nte whose inver- Daidala ritual 
On pon ! 
the complex relationshi * For a similar ph i 
nship between Trh Ar phenomenon in the realm of he- 


roes, see Nagy, Best of the Achaeans, 67-210. 
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Sadketa from Mazi. The family of 6atóaA- words exper m 
tested for the word £óavov, which evolves from 


“intrica te ai 
an Eastern cast of opulence," 


to a more restricted We 
divine imagery.‘ On the level of comparative religion and ling 
is fundamental to Greek and Indo-European poetics, and « 


B pp. 2d 
domains of the early Greek lexicon.? Within Greek culture, it 


de CIK 



































poration of the exotic and Oriental into a cultural formula, eve 


an 
E is partly a function of history, as will be argued presently | (Pa 


formation of imported into native culture is seen by many as the m 
Ost perplexing, activity of the Greek mind: the process of "Orient ali 
npt to understand, to adopt the unknown to a familiar identity € 
n the home culture. The myth of the Plataian Daidala, for om 
? borrowed from the Near East as a native story; the name of the rit 

hological "bride" has its own Eastern correspondences, as exp or 
ds the authority of tradition derived from epic literature. Wher 


cult titles of deities, they obey the same procedures; thus A 

bronze statuette (Figure 5) may reflect a particular cult imagt 

ri el background specific to this study, the evolution of 
at transforms the Mycenaean and epic heritage, a poetic a 


far 
d - a i 


haic revision of the world in terms of religion. Ultime t 
is functions absorbed by Daidalos and his linguistic cc co 
leration. The imagery and terminology of prehistor 
NG OC cure phenomena in a civilization whose monum 
C efe nse and death, palaces and luxuries, until th 
t followed, palace yielded to polis, poetry as a P 

inctuaries and not just banquet halls, and poe ti 

exts. In the archaic culture that evolved from 
tic and poetic fed the growing complexity © 
ons —architecture and sculpture. Thus Daid: 


ual wonders, enters the realm of religious ar! 


'ead to altars, temples, votives, and stat 
Boio! tian bride. , 
rew, Bio of Cult, 1-4, on the mis- 
Or ult in prehistoric Greece; cf. essay 
dc Y ldstream cited in Chapter 1, n. 65, 
ry of rro image to the Greek imagi- 


r 5 on the archaeology of cult in 
eJ. 








Db v 
* Fett. 
a m "m les An 
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est archaic testimonia document this migration of poetic words to cult 
nsfer that ultimately makes of a prehistoric technician a sculptor of 
nt or magic statues. Where historical events enriched an epic poetic tradition, ac- 
E. t survived on the level of cult far more complex than in prehistoric culture. 
haic associations with cult lasted as an insignia of religious power, as in 
lar in epigrams of the Greek anthology, until the last 


Thus mod 





tivity in ar 
And those arc 
the archaizing expressions popu 


pracular response of pagan antiquity:* 


eipare TH BagthEet KAMAL TETE 5atSdado0s avra 
oùkéri QotfJos Exet KaAVBav, ov pavTida daguny, 


ov Tayav Aadéovoar, aTéa BETO kai XàXov Vbwp. 


Go and tell the king: fallen is the elaborate hall, 
no longer does Phoibos have his shrine, nor the prophetic laurel, 
no longer the voiced spring; extinguished is the babbling water. 
5 Traditionally delivered to the Emperor Julian the Delphi," GRBS 24 (1983) 355-66, with earlier refer- 


Apostate by Oribasius but perhaps a forgery of the ences; A. Markopoulos, “Kedrenos, Pseudo- ud 


later fourth century a.D: Kedrenos 1.532; Anthologia and the Last Oracle of Delphi," GRBS 26 (1985) 207- 
Graeca 687; T. Gregory, "Julian and the Last Oracleat 10. 
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ja j jpos) for the tri- 

$ ved with purple (rropevpóaTperos TOP 
padres it alarms Agamemnon a5 something foreign, barbar- 
ee (918-21) or "path provoking envy” which he fears to tread 





CHAPTrEj 


L- E gerd poo a 


turning 
mphan' ie. os 
and an Emig Gov 


E25): 






Daidala in Classica 
Euro pean Literatų 


ty moikiàors ÔE GvnTOV ovra KGAAEGLV 
Baivew Epot pèr obbaquos &vev póßov 


AEyw KaT &vópa. HN 0cóv. a éfdEw ERE. 


As a mortal, to tread colored cloths 
is something not without fear, for me. 


[ say to honor me as a man, not a god. 


Vivtemnestra dwells with malicious pleasure on its splendid color and p 
(058-65), and Agamemnon finally yields to her flattery and his eene Only op 
dra sees it vividly as the “net of Hades" (1115) and a trap (unxavnya) for the royal bu 
(1125-29), before the deed: afterward, Klytemnestra boasts of i success of her trap, 
calling the robe an ameipov apptBAnaoTpov, OF “endless dragnet’ (1382), as well as a 
chovTOV ELHATOS KAKOV OT "wealth of woven evil" (1383), an oxymoron fulfilled now 
that the evil hidden in the robe’s richness emerged in the slaughter. A similar juxtapo- 
sition, kadov Kaxov, disguised the evil inside Pandora's beauty (Theogony 585) and is 
common to many poetic phenomena ultimately called datdaAcos, and the cumulative 
descriptions of the robe in the Oresteia almost make the adjective inevitable. 

In the Choephoroi, Orestes and Elektra revive the motif of the robe and the same image 
of a net cast around a victim (a¢iBAnortpov, the same word used at Agamemnon 1382) 
in their lament.? Later, Orestes displays the robe itself on stage, as evidence and justi- 


fication for his revenge: no expression seems to satisfy its evil. He calls it unxavnya. 
vetuov abhiw marpt, and (997-1000): 









ib wong with glad heart + 







Er! g the man ] 


a robe eh. 
“* she cut him down. 


vin. ° 


Tl VLV TPOC ELT, KAV TUXO par ' EUG TOLLOV; 
aypevua np6s, 7) vEkpov To6€£v6vrOov 
Ópoirns karaakTjvopa; 6ikrvov uv obr. 


QPKUV T ay ELTOLS Kai TOSuoTHpas TÉTAOVS. 


What should I call it, and still speak well? 


A hunting trap for game, or shroud for a corpse, 
a shower curtain, finally a net. 

ke Call it a trap, as a robe entangling the feet. 
en the expressi 

| n ; | 
rcapitulates ie 6aióA eos mémAos finall 


toll, “The Treads, eculiar confrontation of 
© Tread: 
939 “ading of the 


y appears in Eumenides 635, the adjective 
splendor and horror that made it such an 


Cloth," Qu vphoroi- 491-98; AT Ec Gane ae 
QUCC 25 (1987) * Choephoroi 491-98; A. F. Garvie, Choephoroi (Ox- 
ford, 1986), on lines 491-92. 


ran 
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obsession in earlier scenes. The combination of qualities thus cha 
those in Pandora's appearance, the coffin-cradle or TN the wea 
Almost cost Peleus his life, and other narrative equipment singled o 
Rose's translation of the Aeschylean phrase as “fatal robe" best captu 
properties of this garment, à motif elaborated if not invented by Aesch 
absorbed vase painters in a manner reflecting contemporary drama, m 
chest of Perseus (Figure 7).? In recalling the robe long after its mom ent: 
adjective Sat5aAcos apparently has the power to remind the audience | 
ance of the robe and its fatal role in the tragedy. Years later, Euripides ho 
in similar language in his Atreid dramas. Elektra alludes to the ametpov % 
less weaving”) and d5oAtows Epxeow (“deceitful snare”) with which herum 
her father (Orestes 25; Elektra 155), phrases that revive the same imagery 
critical adjective. 





















Euripides does use variants of datdaAcos in a manner traditional to epic 
two occasions. In his Hekabe, the chorus of captive women anticipates its fate 
hands (444-82). Among the future homes they fear, Athens occupies a 
choice, no surprise in an Attic drama (466-71): | 


7; IlaAXAáóos £v nóis 
Tas KaAAWicpou "A@Gavaias Ev KPOKEW TETÀU 
Cevfouar appari wwAous. Ev 


aatar moi ova" &vOÓokpóxout THVALS, 


or in the city of Pallas 

Athena of the beautiful throne, on a saffron peplos 
‘Shall I yoke the foals to the chariot 

of 
B 





embroidering [them] in elaborate threads worked with flowers ? 


ision mixes epic and Athenian 


'0 (1966) 4, 7, 19, 21, on the 

Í Aeschylus and its impact on id Aristophanes, Birds 827, Knights 563; Lucia 

Eu. “Agamemnon,” icy Pollux, 7.50; IG Ip 1034, 98/7 sc. o 

or early Classical illustra. t, Strattis Frag. 30. For the ceremony 
X Hom | Bodo, (Od. on frieze, see W, Gauer, “Was gt sch 
er anticipate the Aes. 29. T. Schäfer . E Parthenon-Kongress Basel, 1:24 

s thenon: r “Dipbroi und Peplos auf dem Pi 


ultpraxis bei nie 
I den Panathenáe 
05 (197, puri e ana 
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= in battle. In the Homeric prototype for this scene, Hekabe selects such 
j i ; . 
chariot tha! IS, ong her Sidonian treasures, those 7rap7rotkcAa@ epya (6.289) brought 
Ed s: 4 Levantine detour on his leisurely return to Troy with Helen. He- 
aris ITO 


‘ve selection was (294-95): 


4 TET OS 
back by P 
kabe's vO! r 

5c k&AAcorros ENV TOLKA Lag HOE LEyeoTOs 


xo3jp 5° ÊS ame v. ExecTo ÔÈ vEeltaTos GAAwY. 
korip 5° OS àmn&AapmE 


The one that was most beautiful and greatest of the wovens 


and it shone like a star. It lay there, last of all. 


LE eric robe attracts a cluster of epic compliments: to its size and decoration 
Ls i an manufacture, all properties traditional to epic praise and typically com- 
dT EN oet’s efforts to do justice to an offering worthy of Troy's chief goddess. 
puni conspicuously absent: datéadeos. In Euripides’ exploitation of the 
wer d his Trojan women and their Athenian goddess, he borrows zroixtdos (as a 
E E adds 6a«8&£os. Other epic passages may have contributed to the ode in the 
Hekabe: the “arming” of Hera in Iliad 14 provides the verb Cev€opan (178-79) that figures 
in Hekabe 469 and the noun form éaiéaAq represents the handiwork of Athena adorning 
Hera, like the oAv6atóaAos iorós on which she instructs Pandora (Works and Days 64). 
[n a single phrase, Euripides pays homage to epic characterizations of Athena, Hera, 
and Pandora, as well as to the quality of the Panathenaic peploi of his day. 
Euripides indicates the same affection for epic language in another choral passage, in 
the parodos of the Iphigeneia in Aulis (216-26): 


6 68 6uppnAaras EBoar’ 
Eùunàos Depnriadas, 

@ KaAALcTOUS Bopav 
xpvaodatdartTovs aro iots 
TWAOVS k£vrpqo Ócw.opn£vovs, 
TOUS LEV pécous Lvytous, 
AEVKOOTiKTW Tpixi BaAcovs 
TOUS 6° Ew wetpoydpous, 
ÅVTNPELS Kap. auc po wv. 
TUDGOTDLXas. povóxaæaia, 6^ bro Tgvpá 
70tKtÀob6£puovas. 


And the charioteer cred out 
Eumelos, the son of Pheretos, 
whose handsome horses I saw 


With reins decorated with gold, 
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driven with the goad, 
the ones voked in the middle 















flecked with white foam on their mane, 
those voked outside, the trace horses, 
at the opposite end of the racecourse, 
with shining manes, solid in hoof, and 
dappled under the fetiock. 


The women of Chalkis, admiring the assembled Greek forces, dwell c 
ing his xpva'obaibaAzc Thessalian horses, presumably arrayed in elak 
rated harness, much as cavalry equipment earned such adjectives im 
17.448) and Pindar (Pythian 5.36; frag. 102). The adjective, a coinage unique 
‘except for in mock prayer by a lovesick young man in Aristophanes (E cles 
= 0f the vanety indulged by Bacchylides, as in his "w--—- 

; See E 2). Its appearance in a lyric passage of Attic drama re 

c 1 of such words with lyric and epic language. 

passage in Euripides uses the word daidadov to praise a heroic v 

y anoi ogical pedigree: the dub of Herakles. In a sentimental revie 
efore a dreaded end, Herakles’ wife, Megara, reminds each of th 

f his father's legacy to him (Herakles 460-75). The eldest son was tc 

"second son, Thebes and its traditional motif, the dub (467-71): 


E Oe 8' hota OnBar riv copper ivag 


Epompa shia tapi YTS kexTnAE VOS, 
(es itbreides TOV KATAT R EL(OGVTIO gg 


"s BEESLEY Te ONY GArE TD 
= how xev. baibaanv. rv Soa w. 



























uv "n ME ome Thebes 
| y inherited fields of the earth 
1 persuaded him who sired you; 


aoe ae used to put the Protector, 
le wood, as a pretend gift. 


y 1 s 


E t than fae the restoration of aa 
p a false gift of Daidalos,” as argued in 


of Furipidean vocabulary, the word 


e for magic weapons and for those with a 
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IN C 

yric diction. For 5aiéados celebrates the club's famous 

les, for whom it eventually functions as an identifying 

agventures , Asa wevens Boats to his young son, it represents a vus a= yes 
geributé in art. AS - Like the ashen spear of Achilles, only a hero can wield it, an th t 
nsequences d with the club, not expected to return. Thus the ambiguities 

| NEL e vivid here, where Megara mourns an end soon to be re- 
zabah- ar bly false in that she believes it has failed the hero, but in 
e along with him. As in so many poetic pasce Dee marks a 

eS = and an immediate instrument in a dramatic setting. 

symbol rich = pice of ŝaiðah- in Greek drama are powerful but few, given the extant 
= o — ud comedy and the dramatic potential of these words. Sopho- 
"T ete » ae employed such words in his preserved works. But the vitality 
des fr M is is by no means diminished by the classical period, for they flourish in 
Se dassicizing poetry as a powerful allusion to epic and literary tradition. 
Fa Theokritos, such words epitomize a tribute to Homeric language and setting. In his 
-iddi the famous xuravBuv, Greek poetry's most explicit compliment to the anal- 


- 
s> sud Ý bs 


XY of art and verse, attracts a predictable 6aibaA ua (1.32—-33): 
















nistory, a5 in ePIC n 
narrative ^ se hands of Herak 


hero coo " 
; has now 
hero »» 26 
fon marked DY d 
ono = 1. eleh is COU 
"sed, and the club 15 

152 4 


£vroa8£v be yuva., T. Gew@y aiaia. TÊTUKTAL, 


agkTya TET hey TE KAL AUTUKL. 


And inside the cup a woman, some marvel of the gods, is shaped, 
wonderfully wrought, complete with peplos and headband. 


a this lavish description laced with motifs from epic forerunners—the shield of Achil- 
5s ihe shield of Herakles, the manufacture of Pandora—one would expect epic diction 


' 
"^ Pe a (| 
" -- 


iho E ADA 


zi. dm on à cup of largely imaginary properties.* It is the figure of the woman 
= Saged out as v: Bey baiéadpa, “some creation of the gods," in a phrase that 


Pirie ge Ls 
- - - g 
aS ries 


iin pt] S Pandora most vividly, as the ultimate artifice of the gods. The concen- 
"m E ERR her manufacture in Hesiod (see Chapter 1) and the debt 
e Alexandrians, in general, to the poetry of Hesiod makes this a 


izzy relationship 7 
IWO Other "T 2 
$e eat MEL on the theme of 5ai&aAa appear in the poems of Theokritos. In 
— mion r 
utes thar n. telen (Idyll 18), her skill at the loom is praised among the other 


` uide her A e , , 4/4 
4KEOGLLOVL KGa IOS, "the toast of Sparta" (32-34): 
= T. n, Ea re Past; 


COD val: Theocritus and 
"eee MO Poetry (Nen mit nd ae better understood as a literary artifice. 


a Sapte: to “Three ” Halperin, Before Pastoral, 245-48; E. Simon. Per- 


i J i , 
ades cx "Z3phy on the cds on an lvy- gamon und Hesiod (Mainz, 1975), on the influence of 
d ue PhiSOR to He essi 161n. Alexandrian Hesiodic scholarship on Hellenistic ico- 
5 of Creek : rustic relief ves- nography. 
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< 

. i y T 

ovdeé Tis Èv rTaAápo marid ĝETAL Eprya TOMVTA, 
. e » ‘ i 

oS" Evi SatSaAEW TUKLYWTEPOV ATPLOV LOT 


| c wy a? fy 7 Lr 
Kepxidt gv. mAé£aga pokpov ETAM EK KEÀXEOVT 


And no one produces such works from her knitting b 
nor cut a more closely woven cloth from the tall warp-tr 


having woven it with the shuttle on the intricate loom. 


Once again, the epic dimensions of this passage are expli t 
of Sparta has a gold and silver knitting basket (ráAopos) on wheel 
is introduced at the loom in the Iliad, weaving the story of the Troja 
around her, in an extraordinary passage where one would expe ct da 
The art of weaving distinguishes not only heroines like Helen and Per 
like Pandora, who learns from Athena zoAvSaida\ov ioroy Ugatveu 
64), and respectable Athenian women as candidates for the privilege 
Panathenaic peplos. The agreement between SatdaAco0s and ta7ds in tht 
kritos is closest to Hesiodic diction, both in the words themselves and it 
on weaving as a necessary skill for an eligible bride. m 
. The third use of darSad- in Theokritos applies it to a weapon, a tra ditior 
je: gor the epithet. In the story of baby Herakles and his infant triumph o 


kes (Idyll 24), Amphitryon springs up in the night at the alarm and arms 
vignette abbreviated from epic arming scenes (42-45): 


























Sadadeov 8' puare perà Eipos, 5 of brepGev 


KAU pos Kedpivov Tepi TATTAAW alév wpro 


ry 
v j 


0t Ó Y° ópcyvaro VEOKAWOTOV TEÀaquUvos 
pwy érÉpq koAEóv, I. Éya Awtivoy Epyov. 


É Berane up with his elaborate sword, the one that 
hung above the cedar bed from a peg. 


d he ached out for his newly woven quiver, 
g up the 


e scabbard with the other [hand], a great work of lotus. 
in his c ommentary, 


€: ih E "yon s gear are praised in descr 
nents (péya pyov) but as an armin i £ 

o AM & scene this passage 

For the infant hero has already defended himself agair 

d Tableau in of Literature 1, no. | (1984 


ing, and poetry; C. — 5-53, on women, we 


r edy, * 1 " 
Review eled,” Arethusa 19 (1986) wy ‘Helen's Web Unr 


24 D 
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hout the help of his father or elaborate weapons. i, this passage, 
akes, Mes epic potential for ambiguity here, in that it promises powers In à 
parah 60^ A ge’ to the course of the narrative. | 
weapon ultima es tions of epic words and functions perpetuate themselves in the 
Such a pes Ww of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, even generating a 
5 tn literature. In later Greek poetry, forms of 6atóaA- are natu- 
peli epic like the Dionysiaka of Nonnos, where all forms of the 


Satb&AAe, aidara, batbaAov, and zoAvdaidakos—proliferate in 


FU S 


she two sr 


iradition of aa 
rally copious 1n 4 
root Sa OQAEOS, 


iation with armor, furniture, vessels, and textiles.? In hexameter, the adjectival 
association . c 
form not only qua 


lifies objects traditionally "daedalic," such as jewelry, but conveys a 
f the old-fashioned in art as well as archaism in poetry.'? Similar words are com- 
sense OF trit Bot 
mon as archaisms 1n Manetho (2.320, 4.438, 6.421) and quu of mo (1.141), 
a few late uses reflect classical themes. These include Lucian s Haasis E the xn: 
| of Knidian Aphrodite as a datdaApa of Parian marble (Amores 13), introducing an epl- 
sode where the statue inspires physical desire and even a passionate embrace that 
leaves its stain on the statue (15-16). This "magic" power indicates a classical topos 
appropriate to Daidalos (see, Chapter 8), not just an archaizing epithet. Poetic datdara 
are even present in the prose of Clement of Alexandria (Protrepticus 31; Stromateis 7.846), 
an author also concerned with the nature of statues and idolatry, without ever mention- 
ing Daidalos himself.” 

The religious function of daidala, as cult epithets or nouns for votives, appears simul- 
taneously with their poetic functions around fifteen times in the Palatine Anthology.” 
In the same corpus, the artist'S name, praised with an epithet as npws, serves as a model 
eed Mess 3eriuse ESTO epum Graeca 16.84), in a poetic tradition 
and "mue Es 18. In Latin, gps aid common formed on daedalum 
Er apt P. popular, especially in their more sophisticated metaphorical 

; for example, calls tellus daedala (1.7.228; cf. 5.234) as well as car- 


mina (2.505), speech (verboru 
m daedala lingua: 4.551 lus i 
Vg De ii dl a de g ), and statues (5.1451). Venantius in- 


W. P : 

vol ae xc 2u den Dionysiaka des Nonnos 
1974) Mi Es Rs 1968), 349-50; vol. 3 (Hildesheim 
Necklace of Ha 'YPical target for these words is the 
Bt from a « as 9.136): inspired by Penelope’ 
i = uitor (Odyssey 18 291ff - T Ch pes 
u n. 3, " " a T a te , 
future of ade by Hephaistos and f es ; 
Kadmos and his brid | Pies 
mes e. 
who also Bahear XAtS@vec of the 


Dipoinos, and Skyllis), 4.44—45P; Stromateis 1.163.4— 
164.4, 5.14.717. Donohue, Xoana, 127-28, 132-33, 
202-4, on Clement and his theories of idolatry devel- 
oped under the influence of Jewish polemical schol- 
arship in Alexandria. 

7 Adjectival forms for dedications: e.g. rroAvóai- 


K As in the 8 ° 
aAov éra (6.332), SatSadr0évra Tpinoða (6.344), 


"5 : 

Athenaeus 5 pon TETTLYES: Asios imu or à xaXov 3aidadov for Arsinoe made by the gem- 

Oid-fashioneg e > © M. Bowra, “Acie ©; 13% cutter Satyrios (9.776); ŝ5aðaróxerp (6.204), baida 
'pticus 2.21p 4.40P-43 p (1957) 393-94. 1, Rae ate TEXAS ir TE 


phorical applications to artistry, also to raw materials 


(note Eu : 
Palamos, ypuodc 70Àv5aíBaXos (11.332) as in Odyssey 13.11 
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These self-conscious archaisms are accompanied by references to Daic 
often in one and the same work. In the Greek Anthology, where poe ic | 
are common, the artist appears a5 npws Aatdados (16.86) In the most | 
ample, Vergil calls Circe daedala (Aeneid 22h a predicate that conjures u] 
ful qualities of the word in an epithet for a witch, but he 2 devotes a lor 
to the legend and art of Daidalos in Book 6 (14-23). In this vivid pagea nt d 
a turning point in the epic and career of Aeneas, Daidalos appears aS both 
(6.19: posuit immania templa) and as artist who decorates the doors of his monur 
: ‘figural scenes, involving relief or inlay work in gold (6.22: effingere in auro) B | 
could be derived from his achievement in Iliad 18, where architecture and figu 
are both conjured up in the word xopós. Other details of the passage allude tc 
onventions, such as the expression remigium alarum (6.19), which maintains th 
nagery of wings for oars promoted in Greek poetry. | 
‘other words, Vergil's tribute to Daidalos could be inspired by the Greek € 
ion, alone, uncomplicated by classical and Hellenistic biography and art critic 

II). In passages such as these, the eminently poetic nature of the tradition 
ng Daidalos still dominates and survives independently of academic speculahon 
pture and sculptors. In Latin literature at its most Greek moments, the coexis- 
pene cO for art and the personification of those qualities is faithful to 
gux von in Homer and to the circumstances of the artist's resurrection 
thought (Part III). 
































m 
Ii 















EE Lh Vev vn pecial appeal for Latin authors as a symbol of 
"S E , st who migrated to Italy in legend, and was popular in art in 
e E E ^a : er 7). Thus his persona in Latin poetry, mi ich as 

= <5 on the Invention of wings and the flight with Ikaros.'* In partic- 


llusic Ins . s AME 
E. | onn his wings, and his flight with Ikaros, that 
"dl popu arity in the Renaissance and modern times. in 


T ED e Mer Mia (8.183235), the myth enters the 
ture Daidalos (Ars En. the poet fancies himself capturing 
escaped from inhospitaty,. — Finally, Ovid's exile inspired 

1 95PItable political regimes and a longing fot 


I!" 


6.20-33) ^ v, i; | 
lus, ie ren 32 (1986); M. J. Putnam, ""Daed: 
"95 Cf. Juvenal t End pf Art,” AJP 108 (1987) 17% 
i " Ovid, Met 25; Silius Italicus, 12.85—103. 
16: R. Carry morphoses 8.159; Horace, Odes 2.20.9: 
Eranos zi White Swan and Daedaliat 
Eon Blanckenhapen +i ii Roman painting 

Mitt 75 (1968) 106-43 


2. Green, 4 A 
(1979) 30-35, "light Plan. of Daedalus," EchCl 2 


Y 
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. «e for return (Tristia 2.105—6; 3.8.5-16; cf. 1.1.90 and 3.4.21). It is this ro- 
this Oe + los and his son that survives in European art and literature.!5 Like 
e Dada evolved as human interest did. Thus the story of flight cap- 
4l] myths: that a ;magination, once only angels and the Neo-Platonic soul (cf. Plato, 
ured the EM wings. The modern exploration of flight maintains a fascination 
Phaedrus 2429) Y b. point of its reenactment as an experiment in human-powered 
with the T E Daidalos as forger and sculptor, and his even more remote origins 
fight.” NS. and mythology derived from Near Eastern traditions, wane as his 
eat talents captivate the modern imagination. But the versatility of his talents 
d 


romises future evolution of his story to keep pace with human ingenuity and inven- 
p 


tions. 

N. Rudd, “Daedalus and Icarus (i) From Rome '¢ See National Geographic (July 1988) for a project 
to the End of the Middle Ages,” and "Daedalus and sponsored by MIT and United Technologies, which 
[carus (ii) From the Renaissance to the Present Day,” completed a human-powered flight from Crete to 
in Ovid Renewed, ed. C. Martindale (Cambridge, Thera on April 23, 1988; G. Dorsey, The Fullness of 
1988), 1-54. C. F. Ahern, Jr., "Daedalus and Icarus in Wings: The Making of a New Daedalus (New York, 
the Ars Amatoria," HSCP 92 (1989) 273-96, on exiled — 1990). 

Ovid's identification with Daidalos. 
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CHAPTER 4 
———————— 


Da-da-re-jo and Kothar-wa-FHasis: 
From Ugarit to the Aegean 


AHE QUEST FOR THE ORIGINS and significance of Daidalos and 6oí6aAa in the first 
chapter traced their earliest manifestations to Homeric PEDES and its AGO. But 
prehistoric epigraphic evidence—Late prons Age tablets in DICIS S 
syllabic script—offers an ancestor for Daidalos in the Aegean tradition. Moreover, liter- 
ary texts from Late Bronze Age Syria document a contemporary phenomenon and sug- 
gest a Near Eastern source for the Greek craftsman-god. The convergence of the Aegean 
and the Levant in a close and sustained pattern of commercial contacts supports an 
environment for intellectual transmission. Ultimately, the kinship of Daidalos and Ko- 
thar reflects shared traditions that promoted the emergence of Iron Age culture in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 
The language of Mycenaean Greek confirms the origin and survival of 6at6oAa as 
exclusively poetic words, independent of technical meanings. The evidence is negative: 
no trace of the adjective, verb, or common noun forms of this root survive amid the 
many detailed descriptions of furniture, jewelry, armor, and equestrian equipment that 
correspond to Homeric 8at6aAa. This absence is hardly a surprise, given the great dis- 
tance between a bureaucratic shorthand devoted to itemized inventories, and the poetic 
is is NU never seen but praised. Even hc eloquent Ta furniture tablets from 
participles he i. i i2 adjectives that SHE component saette and in passive 
ula peti a 2 at aunt the role of the invisible craftsmen, ignore the root pop- 
iM B rn ins. of the documents compare these tablets, in vocabulary 
T ontent, with the description of Penelope's chair in Odyssey 19.53-62, conspicuous 
Or its absence of aða- words and introducti f a forei ? á ciel 
These thirteen tekid: $ ion of a foreign (?) craftsman, Ikmalios. 
three cond m ets are home to “the longest extant Mycenaean sentences" (twenty- 
^ Mycenaean Grog ib NN KE of rare verbs, the passages closest to “prose” 
o the descriptions of artifacts in the earliest Greek po- 



























' DMG, 33 
my a, Y 992-34; Lacroix. ” : 
i X, “Ikmalios”; à | es T 
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h the objects described—vessels, furi and Othe 
etry. But althoug anv in Homenic passages, their details are Ci 
equipment—are Es. and instrumentals. The careful comp osit 
lactücally, to adjectva form obeys a hierachy of materials and motifs clo, 
aie tions in cuneiform inventories, but ney 
0 ne E. Es objects are inlaid with gold, silver, ive 
E with figural motifs: Ta 642 describes a nine-foot st Om 
: E ld, silver, and varieties of blue stone (a-ja-me-na az-ro-u-do- m k 
à í, E. D e-ne-wo-pe-za) and another phas Vi M poma 
lsblet Ta 707 describes a throne or stool (@pavvs) inlaid with figure 
ta ranu ku-te-se-jo a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-ti-jo a-di-ri-ya-pi re-wo-pi-qe; it te 
7 rattnbuted to Daidalos and Hephaistos, as in epic poetry (Odysse 
Hesiod, Theogorry 581-84). A striking parallel to these Mycena ear 
as an altar attributed to Daidalos (Scylax, Periplous — Geographici C 
Dn To Bujup eiri yeypaupévor avip[uav]res, AÉOVTES, OÓEAqU 
ibxormoat. This painted or incised decoration on an archaic monur 
Homeric repertoire of the artist, elsewhere eclipsed by the reput 
ture. 1 
of art in Mycenaean palaces introduces the Near Eastern connect 
ond part of the book. Not onl 
| liques like inlay native to C 
ron Age, but the motifs. hu 
id in iptions of Ph 


y are materials (ivory, semipreciot 
yprus and the Levant, in the Late É 
man figures, lions, and palm trees 
oenician survivals.” If Sat8&Aeos eV er 
pin Prehistoric Greek, it had disappeared by the Mycenaean ] 
E though it may have already entered the poetic domain. I 

E at this distinction reflects genre rather than chronolog 
E IVOTY footstoo]s for Palace accounts could have heard, 


E *$ OQ GA roc in Performances of poetry in the 
inv i A 

$ entory would Preserve such adjectives, just as Cla 
- E 1 
AL H E 3 probably Phoenician, like the bronze stani 


fyo E. ated for King Solomon by Hiram of Tyre Ü 
"a Of suct, S with figures of animals, monsta D 
* cha attributed to Eos like the timérah or palm capital: a 
(Pausanias E^ 29-35; 7.36, In literary parallels from 
MS gifts for Athirat include vessels with 
E 45, on the is Ck CTA 4.2, 40-43. 
EDD o Hurst and p Bruschweiler, “Descnif 
s E * hand of m * Pylos et dans l'Orient contemporai: 
wA "33-59, stiption, ilt, 65-80, on the similari y € 


Anear B to poetic Aue pagus. 
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rty never reproduce the epithets that proliferate 
dedications or vase inscriptions. Thus the Linear B pue Rped - 
sarsad- words in the Bronze Age, since their epigraphic 
survive only in poetry. 
„ature excludes EE ai E Pir: 2 a ets epar: the name of Daidalos 
in contrast to this se the dozens of personal names (which constitute two- 
els It does not appear amon dvers, un- 
Lens n Greek vocabulary) for armorers, carpenters, weavers, ayers, 
thirds of Mycens her artisans essential to civilized life in a Mycenaean palace.? In- 
guent boilers, E. aW a tantalizing context: as eponym for a place-name, and in a 
stead, Daidalos PK A Among the Knossos tablets listing offerings to various 
way that suggests a sanctuary tg B PE Wer 

nities offerings of oil are twice destined for a certain J ! i 
cy? ts da-da-re-jo (with a locative ending, “-de’’) can be read either as AatdadEvor, 
: neis. appellation implying an actual personal name, or AauóáAeov, more di- 
rectly an outgrowth of the adjectival form. The most secen arguments SUDO thedor- 
mer reading, understood as “the [shrine] of Daidalos."? Killen sees ine -e-jo- formations 
as Mycenaean forerunners of the personal possessive suffix derived from personal 
names but admits that da-da-re-jo enters his argument largely on the strength of its later 
etymological associations. In other words, modern acquaintance with the post-Homeng 
personality of Daidalos and his connection with Knossos encourages a translation of 
“da-da-re-jo” as "the place of Daidalos” and thence the morphological identity of “e-jo” 
as a possessive suffix, once the name is accepted. 

Divorced from Killen’s linguistic argument, which easily supports other Mycenaean 
possessive adjectives in -e-jo- but should perhaps exclude da-da-re-jo as evidence, the 
place-names unfortunately fail to illuminate the historicity of an early Daidalos. That 
there was a shrine to Daidalos near Knossos during Mycenaean occupation presumes 
that a figure who entered the Greek tradition as a figure of speech was already wor- 


rope 
insap : 
_, contemporary : 
a on the life of ordinary 





' Mycenaean onomastics: O. Landau, Mykenisch- 
griechische Personennamen (Goteborg, 1958), 260; 
^ Morpurgo Davies, “Terminology of Power and 
Terminology of Work in Greek and Linear B,” in Col- 
iia Mycenaeum, 87-108. 

Md K 31,3; Fs 723; Fs 32, Fp 18,1; DMG, 128, 
s d a, Cremona, D. Marozzi, E. Scafa, and 
E ES toponomastica Cretese nei documenti in Li- 
LU» i po SMEA 69 (1978) 65, 120-21; Gérard- 
seau, Mentions religieuses, 51; Canciani, ArchHom 
~~ 4nst, 2, 73 n. 319, for fuller bibliography; 
thur, The Place-Names of the Knossos Tablets, 

Pl. 19 (Madrid, 1985), 19-20: F. R. Adrados, 


"s Diccionario mie E 
da-da-re-ig, icénico (Madrid, 1985), 148-49, s v. 


" 
Minos sup 





? DMG, 128; Ruigh, Grec mycénien, 263; L. A. Stella, 
“Testimonianze di santuari Cretesi in testi Cnossi in 
Lineare B," in Second Cretological Congress, 253, 260- 
61: "luogo sacro e forse un tempio." S. Hiller, "Am- 
nisos und das Labyrinth," ZAnt 31 (1982) 68, 71-72; 
"Mykenische Heiligtümer: Das Zeugnis der Linear 
B-Texte,” in Sanctuaries and Cults, 115. Canciani, 
ArchHom II: N. Bildkunst, 2, 319, for whom da-da-re-jo 
assures that Daidalos is “fest in der spaten Bronze- 
zeit verankert.” 

* J. T. Killen, “Mycenaean Possessive Adjectives in 
-*-)o," Transactions of the Philological Society, Oxford 
(1983) 70. I am grateful to Petar Ilievski for this ref- 
erence and for a copy of the article. 
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| shiped in the Late Bronze Age, much as he may have en 
the late sixth century s.c. (see Chapter 9), Reluctant to a 
further proof, some scholars have discouraged any co 


ogical grounds.* But alt 
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Ousseau's reading, while prefere 
ifies Daid 


alos as the object of a Bronze Age cult at Knossos, presum 
and semantic identity for the w 


Ord that is equally dependent o1 
d unverifiable. | 
ensible Pronouncement on Mycenaean da-da-re 
ects entirely the derivation from a Personal na 
die regelrechte und bezeugte adjektivische W 
> Prudent reading, from a Scholar receptive to the sensational in 
PPort from Classica] Place-names formed on the same root, incluc 
i in Crete, attested by Stephanus of Byzantium (cf. cities wit 
E and the Rhodian Peraia: Livy, 37.22: Strabo, 14.2.2, 3.2), anc 
E idai (Chapter 10). While these toponyms could have b 4 
© of Daidalos the artist, just as fourth-century sculptors took their 
d f l for the legend exists, unlike in the Br 4 
Es 7€e from etymologies based on historical my 
Mat the word i 


S fundamental} a place-name, like E 
n Greek. P c 


-jo has been offerec 
me and prefers a to 
eiterbildung des Gr 
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tu m iy not its Context alone, may be a sanct - 
08805 und y embodied in its name. More- 


MN OCcupation. it could well be e 
S stro ond 9Se Original meaning bore 
EE link to j; th 
at the XOfÓs attr aa 18 ig the association with 
Bur x $ En: to Daidalos and the place, 
| Daean fo i iS case, 
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rcement or contradiction, since their chronological and 
| relationships are uncertain. While the same s could account for both 
c phenomena, à prehistoric pu is no more helpful than a 

a} one in explaining the origin of 8au6&Aeos in poetry and mythology. Not until 
classica © d classical period do adjectives in 6at6aA etos derive explicitly from the 
the nd pois name, as in Euripides usage (frag. 372, Nauck; see Chapter 3). 
ee ra tablets do contribute implicit support to the tradition that the earliest at- 
E el tor Daidalos is Crete. Otherwise, the place called da-da-re-jo by Mycenaeans 
it Knossos and associated with divine offerings or property must remain a tantalizing 
corollary to the poetic phenomenon of Daidalos. 

What makes this prehistoric candidate for the craftsman figure more substantial 
emerges from his contemporary world, not only in Crete but outside the Aegean. As 
already determined, Daidalos makes his debut in Greek literature as such a close com- 
panion of the god Hephaistos that he only exists in Homer as a shadowy figure in a 
simile who serves to praise the work of Hephaistos (Chapter 1). Happily, the name of 
Hephaistos is also attested in Mycenaean Greek and at Knossos, although in a form as 
poorly supportive of his divine status as da-da-re-jo is for Daidalos. The name a-pa-i-ti- 
jo, "Hephaistios," belongs to either a person or represents a festival, if not the name of 
a month, and presumes the existence of *a-pa-i-to, *Haphaistos.!? Assuming 4-pa-i-ti-jo, 
uke da-da-re-jo, is a theophoric name, Hephaistos would find a place in the Mycenaean 
pantheon along with the other gods who anticipate their classical personalities. Unfor- 
tunately, his own name does not appear independently in any Linear B religious ar- 
AG gini those of other Greek gods. Some scholars compare this absence to the lack 
ins ees md of Hephaistos i exe or M i. assume that tablet-poor Ath- 
cilc me home in classical times, might be hiding his name in TET 
ERES n this craftsman-god could well have been reappropriaiga in clas- 
dalcat es Cham s manger and for the same reasons, Lal the city apopE d rs 
Lemnos, probably a n d HOS and mythoipeu Hephatstas was OCE with 
ceship in a sea S if sake of its yo metal sources.!* His metalworking appren- 

ith the Nereids (Iliad 18.397-404) may reflect the earliest phase 


Of Ae A 
Bean m : 
‘ning and metallurgy, attested in caves.'5 At least one ancient source asso- 


Kn I 588 
NP; DMG 
* vorgriechiech . 127, 352ff.; P. Kretschmer, — EchCI 28 (1984) 3-14. 


slotta 39 (1943) 15: ae und Volksschichten,” " H. Gropengiesser, "Siphnos, Kap Agios Sostis: 
Steg ttt Rousseau, Gon Grec MIS dos 157n.  Keramische Práhistorische Zeugnisse aus dem Gru- 
d Tradizione micenes 119 a religieuses, 34-35; ben- und Hüttenrevier," AthMitt 101 (1986) 1-39; 
á Sérard-Roussea,, 7 x 4. M J. Lesley Fitton, "Esse quam videri. A Reconsideration 
n Héphaistos. 91; Bro oe religieuses, 51; Del- of the Kythnos Hoard of Early Cycladic Tools,” AJA 
b. liad | 593. OE de Hephaistos, 3. 93 (1989) 31-39, reattributes the so-called "Kythnos" 
i nipyle, and NES E ; W. Burkert, "Jason, hoard to the island of Naxos, probably from the cave 
' COhlrg Ph Forevif p: Lemnos,” CQ 20 (1970) of Zeus, where recent excavations by K. Zachos have 
yin, “Lemnos Reconsidered,” produced copper axes in Final Neolithic levels. 
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E 
dates him with Mount Ida on Crete (Diodorus 5.66.1-80), home 
ironworking (by the Daktyls, according to the Marmor Pariumys | 
confusion with a Cretan cult in the Homeric reference tc a priest of. 
son called Veins (Iliad 5.9-11). Others have connected the appe 
with the emergence of the artísan class of ka-ke-we, xaAxr)Ees, bronze 
privileged status in the Mycenaean palace economy.” Connections bet 
dustry and sanctuaries were once claimed from Línear B records, but t 
kako na-wi-jo, "temple bronze," and po-li-ni-ja-we-jo ka-ke-we, "bronze 
goddess,” do not necessarily make smiths sacred, in the view of recent st 
eoncluding a discussion of Bronze Age Daidalos and Hephaistos, itis 
that neither name appears directly as the name of a god, or in e jigrap 
ated with craftsmanship. One could argue for an independent deriva 
ffor both of the craftsmen figures ín historical times. Instead, th - CO 
fa Late Bronze Age tradition active in an area of the Near East in cli 






















tgests not only parallels but cognate manifestations and potenti 
acan names and their divine associations. The mythological pe 
neitorm archives of Ugarit (rmodern Ras Shamra) have long Dee 
ly explored, as rich comparative material for Greek literature. | 
fc stories involving multiple pantheons of gods and goddess 
id parallels for Greek traditions. As Walcot stresses, Greek ane 
miy share common sources older than both (e.g., from the Hi 
pon Ugant may only be the closest in time, geography, and tr 


Tunterparts." A comparison of da-da-re-jo and a-pa-i-ti-jo W 
Lib; DMG, Witty, Lok at the Sumerian Ternple State,” JESHO WM 
Vy; Historia i9 225-41, 
EEN o My. Condon, “Homer and Bible’; cf. his Pot 
«PY, Vekstein, — Myths and Leyends from Ugart,” Berytus 25 (T: 
"" e UE 5-133, P, Walesa, “The comparative study of Uyan! 
nof he pasi and Greek Wirrsiures,” UF 1 (1969) 111-18; 2 (197 
| E w Spal «nd 4 (1572) 129-22. Stella, Tradizione micent 
s Pilaar MM ga]. Mary COttiparative studies depend on dul 


aah oue linguistic Gstrelations and ignore more profou! 
À "n intirnate f*latiezna 


of theme and genre: © 
e. Dossini, "Uyarit, Hornère et la culture mesopo 
trien à x AAAS 29-7) (1979-1 FAI) 207-11. 
s aich, af UIA) 115, ayseeiny with K. D. B. 
JH: E^ i i fesiod end the Peur Fast, by p. Wale 


T n 72) that poene like Hesio Theogo 
E sie: ng Babylonian, Anatolian à 
D Ts ef, West, JHS 1 
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counterparts helps demonstrate how camp prolonged, and thorough 
weit NERI Eastern "an literature on the Greek tradition. 
ES the impact of ; Phoenician assembly of gods commanding separate functions and 
y Ugaribc 9^" i yet occasions, provides the closest model for the Greek pan- 

domain, a^ » Mycenaean tablets. The transmission of many of these concepts 

heon no v ritual formulas includes expressions like those describing Baal as 
through P wes at: " inherited by Zeus as vegeadrryepeTns, "gatherer of the douds."? 
‘rider of the CP ic (often on wings) or on the backs of donkeys, much as in Greek 
mer ; » SN (uitiple deities at Ugarit even manifest a collective divinity paralleled at 
pn T : tán B formula, pa-si te-o-i-si (Tag Seots). Their Ugaritic relatives are 
— pasos but likewise survive in the Iron Age Levant in Semitic expres- 


"e for the "family of gods. ^ r S | r 
as in Greek literature since the epic tradition, the Ugaritic pantheon is served by 


aaftsman god resembling Hephaistos, who performs similar functions for his fellow 
deities in the manufacture of jewelry, weapons, furniture, and dwellings. His name, 
Kothar-wa-Hasis, appears in various forms some forty-five times in the extant texts of 
Ras Shamra, primarily in the narrative poems about Baal, Keret, and Aghat.^ His 
name(s) and epithets are multiple and expressive of various aspects of craftsmanship, 
with demonstrable cognates not only in Ugaritic but in related Semitic languages as well 
as in some Greek survivals. His chief appellation, Kothar, has connections with an entire 
family of Semitic words derived from ktr, ranging from a hapax legomenon in the Hebrew 
Bibie (Psalm 68.7) to a toponym in the Koran.” Most recently argued is the kinship with 
Akkadian kafàru, a verb meaning to restore or repair.” Occasionally, materials specified 





"E Th. Mullen, The Assembly of the Gods: The Di- 
E Council in Canaanite and Hebrew Literature (Mis- 
inia Mont. , 1980). J.-M. de Tarragon, Le culte à Uga- 

' Wans, 1990). chap 6. 

Ll Meinteld, ” "Rider of the Clouds’ and 'Gath- 
nija RAE.. 4 JANES 5 (1973) 421-26; Stella, 
^ M miei 358.51 Dombrowski, Europa, ex- 
Sed iane of names, epithets and leg- 

"M "à DEN to Greece. 
leks oy Divine Travel as a Token of Divine 

n Bief” nho 355. J, Wiesner, "Der Gott auf 
hag on pace 953), 531-45, esp. 542, for gods ar- 

2% could the “return of Hephaistos'' 
à mule) derive from the image of a 


te f 

» YM PON (on 

alivinan P 

Í key-back, on a house-call for 


is 
7 Vire N 
a Colleagues? 





EZ Nourayrol, U; 
| ffe eo, Aaritica 5 (1968) 42ff., on the Uga- 


f iP de E 
heon 4 "ems (e.g. in RS 20.24, the “Pan- 
^^ Connections to the Mari 
ri pan- 


theon. Tebidor, Pagan God, 14, discusses survivals in 
Phoenician expressions such as "all the holy ones" 
(Arslan Tash), the “whole family of gods” (Karatepe; 
Byblos) which survive until Persian times. Pa-si te-o- 
i-si. Gérard-Rousseau, Mentions religieuses, 170-72. 

^ Gordon, Homer and Bible, 53-55; Gaster, Thespis, 
154, 164-65; P. Xella, “Tl dio siriano Kothar,” in Ma- 
gia, 111-25. Smith, "Kothar," for citations, abbrevia- 
tions, and translations used in this chapter. 

= Multiple readings of Semitic three-consonantal 
roots with variable vocalizations are especially abun- 
dant for ktr: “In attempting to discuss this particular 
Semitic root, one is overwhelmed by an embarrass- 
ment of riches.” Lichtenstein, JANES 4 (1972) 105-6; 
A. van Seims, “The Root k-t-r and its Derivatives in 
Ugaritic Literature," UF 11 (1979) 739-44; Smith, ‘“Ko- 
thar,” 51-84. 

* Smith, Kothar, 51-84, defends this derivation, al- 
though his name for Kothar, “Skillful One.” would 
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in Akkadian texts describing such repair are of metal, and the œ 
tractive for comparison to Daidalos are other Semitic words invo 
ample, a theophoric name. ktrmlk or "Kothar-is-king," appears 
of one silversmith in a list at Ugarit, not unlike the manner inow 
patronymics derived from Daidalos are adopted by Greek sculpto 
This group of words compares with one of the plausible etymologies 
also involving metal. At one time, it was even argued that Kothar 
with the introduction of gold and silver metallurgy at Ugarit in the E: 
C75 As in Greece, the earliest imagery of craftsmanship celebrated th 
lal (Frontispiece; cf. Figure 2). Happily, Kothar now has a divine foi 
second millennium: tablets from Ebla (Tell Mardikh) in central 5} 
Plated to Kothar in etymology and mythology, called Ka-ša-lu or 
myths about the first craftsman-gods and their magical powers T 
? first miracles of technology—the extraction of copper, the firinj 
f Kothar may be as old as those first experiments in metal. Ir 
he chief craftsman-figure was naturally, if not etymologically, | 
gus art form. Thus the artifacts produced by Kothar—weapons 
cere not only made of metal, but the gifts for the goddess Athir: 


1 silver. In the Baal epic, Kothar is sent to his bellows ant 
1.2144 = KTU 1.4, I 21-44)» 


















































Pr pare, please, a present for Lady Athirat of the Sea, 
agf for the creatress of the gods. 







uc E ver One {hyn} went up to the bellows, 
2€ I! OnES were in the hands of Hasts; 
"ured silver, he cast gold, 













a let by the thousands [of shekels], 
* gold by the ten thousand [bars]; 


EEN twenty thousand [shekels], 
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4 divine dais covered with silver, 
laminated with a layer of gold; 
A divine throne with seat in gold, 
4 divine stool covered with electrum [tin?], 
divine sandals with straps 
which he has plated with gold 
4 divine table filled with figures 
creatures of the foundations of the earth 
a divine bow] shaped like one from Amurru, 
shaped like one from Yamanu, 
where there are tens of thousands of wild oxen. 


The craftsman-god receives divine instructions to move to his forge and hammer out 
4 series of objects in metal, praised in as many ways as poetic language can muster. The 
entre passage is too close to the Homeric episode where Hephaistos makes a new set 
"amor for Achilles, at the request of the goddess Thetis (Iliad 18.368-81, 468-82; see 
Chapter 1), for coincidence. The Homeric figure of Thetis retains older traditions of a 
divine creator-goddess (see n. 50), reminiscent of Athirat's title (qnyt) in this passage. 
Moreover, Kothar's repertoire of bribes for Athirat incorporates other epic 6ai6aAa: 
couches (cf. Iliad 24. 597), thrones and footstools (Iliad 18.390; Odyssey 10.315) decorated 
vessels and jewelry with natural motifs (Odyssey 19.225-31; Hesiod, Theogony 581—84). 
The prominence of metal in both Greek and Semitic descriptions of art could only reflect 
a similar preoccupation with precious metals in the Late Bronze Age; but other factors 
encourage a more direct relationship between these literary conventions. In terms of 
Kothar s name, his practice as a metallurgist supports a connection between ktr as a root 
related to metal, partly through the support of the Homeric parallels. 
s in Ugaritic literature, parallel manifestations of ktr in divine names—the 
i FR Te [the] Kirm—are the most problematic and least helpful in clarifying 
cs eee since they are likewise personifications derived from the same 
we bat A 3 e Mr goddesses display creative talents similar to the craftsman- 
plored) Most ae In nature, not culture, as goddesses of birth (as will be ex- 
the same corpus eíl E d in the iens of Homeric Daidalos where related words in 
bial forms. In the d the nature of his name (Chapter 1), are adjectival and adver- 
opening tablet preserved from the Keret epic, one-third of his family 


Ives? #4 " i 
“at birth” (if irm ae. ktrm." This has been rendered as “in childbirth” (if wives), 
related adjectives 5), Dut most probably emphasizes a healthy condition in nature as 


aaa... praise culture? The other use of adverbial ktrm is applied to the 


U 
el 


^— o 


A ntbery Gres Prancis Deblauwe. 
— eOnnected kr» with kirt, the god- 


desses of childbirth (see n. 47) and was followed by 
Gordon and others, until Gaster compared the ex- 
pression with Syriac kuérd and suggested “in full 


“Law > 
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pROM U GARI 
oklos, Hektor, and Achilles 


in the deaths of Patr 


washing of Athtar in the underworld (CTA 2.3 23). Text and i 
.3.23). and cc 








readings, as “skillfully - T | i E 

í y [they will wash me]", ^ CH rden, in its TOI i and Semitic, within 

or "Kothar will wash me."?? The word I", "the ktrm [skillfu same narrative DU 1). Thus the function of each word, NO |, and the 
ord mktr expresses the resu the > . see Chapter ^7 neco rative method, on an intertextual levei, an 





| (fiad age ntext encourages t n Ugaritic and Greek 


seems to ”*ski jo fis "sul 
mean "skilled work" ("the works of Kothar”) nc | 
. It is | “its litera reveals the tip 9 


works of art made by Kothar as gifts for Athirat f an iceberg of agreements betwee 

























4.1.4-44). Upon instructi , the sea goddess, | is of Kir 
ctions 235, 1 aly5 ] ; 
u ME as to wir Sali the other gods, Kothar prepe eS o Sneratur Daidalos Kothar also works in materials other tha metal, ou 
lissage describing the t's agreement for the constructio NC e Hephaistos and E E d epithets indicate his wide range of skills. As architect 
1 irm i À | Of na i , 
BS exclaims at the Ea will be discussed shortly). " “as wood, and K wr to supervise the construction of Baal's house after Anat 
1 f yj> & n j e < 
gnificence of the gifts (CTA 4.2.26-31 "and carpenter, «TU 1.4 V. 95-97): 


P ells Baal (CTA 45 = 








t, 


Wh i 
en Athirat saw [the work] of silver " 





Build a palace of silver and gold, 
a palace of pure lapis lazuli. 


kians in mythical Scheria, was built by Ko- 


th , 
e work of silver and the sh[ine] of the gold 
e combination of precious materials (Od- 


Lady A[thirat] of the Sea was glad 
she [called] to her lad: | 


Alkinoos, king, of the Phaia 


The palace of 
; ivalent and features the sam 





“S thars Aegean equ 
ee the skilled work [mktr] 94): 
O fisherman of Lad ee Ben D. yssey 7.86-94): 







1 £g uvxóv È$ ovSov, wept OE Opcykos KV VOLO: 
xpureat è 8Upot avkwov Ó OV EVTOS Eepyov" 
apyupeov ô Ep’ vrepOupLov, xpva en 6E Kona. 
xpva ot 9' £k&repOE Kat &pyvpeot KUVES TIC GV, 
ovs "Hoatoos TEUSEV iBvinoe m paioóEg Ct 

Bü. PUAATOEPLEVAL PLEYAANTOPOS "AAKL/OOUO, 


hOavárovs óvras kai AYNPWS NATH TvTa. 


ues: “Th 
ng Es of mktr as 'skilled work' 
--- (Personal name] Kothar as ‘skilled 


Ow rd its E relationship to ktr tha 
^ eponymous Craftsman Daid 
, I 


groups behave i 
SL. In remar imi 
iktr abbreviates the * kably similar ways as techi 


uA O , 
MC. ne Manufacture y A T Sag eos anc 
no. e armor of Achi LEOS an 
chilles, anc a Te 


| ln Í 369-91) serves to recall - 
Xs an entire passage (s - 
e. s daidalic" creations in Gree 
I KTU 1.17, y 5 made by Kothar and br 


7 de« 2-33 1 : | 

dess Anat covet, ), ultimately bring deat! 

their sake, M is Weapons, tries to b i 
4 MN a . Ou i 9 ‘ nbe 
T | E famine, and crime (P: 
5 and compared wit ely a result of Kotha 'S 1 
E * work of Daidalos e4 
amen. t (Van Selms —- m 
T ) that E Stories from Ancie 
inslation, ae is relationship to Kotha : 
Hillers, “The "daidalic'' wore 
logical Them, ^ 9f Aqhat: The Mean 


serves to define 
worker.’ "9? Thu 
t "daidalic" worl 
alos (Chapter 1). Ir 
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For the walls were of bronze, this side and that, 
from the threshhold to the center, and around a 
and golden doors enclosed the well-built house. 
And silver was the lintel above, gold the handle below it 
and golden dogs stood on both sides, 

whom Hephaistos made, with his clever skills, 

guarding the home of great-hearted Alkinoos, 


immortal and ageless for all days. 


frieze of blue stone, 
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e silver adorn both palaces, and even lapis lazuli is suggested in the myste- 
E. Ue mateya expressed by kúavos, never used elsewhere in Homer as a material 
COD identified by archaeologists either as lapis lazuli or as blue glass paste.” The 
Devotion: The Co = 




















mposition and Theme of Aqhat,^in _ * Brown, J55 10 (1965) 203-4; Eckstein, ArchHom II: 









ie Dn S9 ler di x in Orient and Occider - Love 
TO ident, | and ; 
ur 8 (1976) 217. 6. Aghat a Symb ! of n in the Ancient Near East. Essays in Honor L. Handwerk, 1, 40-A1; Fittschen, ArchHom Il: N. Bild- 
E » ' Parker, “Death a (Hamden E Pope, ed. J. Marks and R. M. Good kunst, 1, 22-23. Ku-wa-no and ku-wa-no-wo-ko-i (^ kvav- 
E- EM ' onn., 1987); Smith, Kothar, 351-76. ovpyot or "kuano-workers") both appear in Linear B 
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silver dogs are not matched in the prescription for Baal's palace, by 
Phaiakian palace door they suggest Near Eastern animals flanking 
doors, as well as dogs in Mycenaean frescoes in throne rooms, as k 
the landscape of the imaginaton, Greek epic poetry was enriched b 
just as Odysseus sets his false tales in plausible landscapes in Cret 
Egypt. The respective roles of native craftsman-gods also share simil; 
meric and Canaanite poetry are juxtaposed. In this passage, Hephaist 
like a Near Eastern craftsman in the service of gods, in the fashion of a 
kings, as Hiram of Tyre and his Phoenicians work for King Solomor 
Bible (1 Kings 5-7). Eventually, Hephaistos appears in action near the th 
scenes in Greek art. In one such example, from sixth-century Athens, he 
"Daidalos, if the running figure of Ikaros belongs to the same scene (Fig 
he earliest versions of the birth of Athena, on a vase from Tenos (Fig 
sman (lame?) squats near the throne of Zeus, more like a midwife bc 
Xd cauldron while another (Daidalos?) floats above. In the context oft 
the service of Hephaistos for the Phaiakians suits their near-divine 
Bf the Kyklopes (Odyssey 6.3-6). The only other homes Hephaistos bt 
including the bedroom of Hera (Iliad 14.166-69, 338-39), are for the 
= 1.6065), each of whom enjoys such a heaven-built home as a pri 
1 AS suggested (n. 22), the "return" of Hephaistos to Olympos, or 
ve his anger and the trap for the goddess Hera, suggests the 
ay to the Biene palace for emergency services, just as craft 
EC palace for Baal. For the same divine housing allowance ap 

- — of gods, according to Baal's co ipla: 

å ' *-*. 9-21; restored at 4.1. 10-12): 


Lo, Baal has no house like the gods 
Df à Court like the sons of Athirat. 



























ectu Tal as well p ] . A 
Hephaistos E eical skills, Kothar overlaps in Jt 
ic also occupi ` relationship to Homeric gods, and 1S f 
is ples à Similar role in the pantheon of gods, at P 


T 
Lu F. 


Sao Assyrian Empire and North Syria,’ 
Assyria und seine Nachbarn, 1:355-82. or 
Mn Versions and possible Middle Ass’ ra 
pate p (Princeton, 1969), pls. 133, 137,6 


LA 
assemble for the king’s wedding to Hu 
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; Kothar’s name is the expression hss, meaning “Wise 
the secone half ofa zocti ies the god Ea in the Enüma 
on as . 4 iterature, this adjective accompanies the g ji gig - 

e” In Mesopota atra hasis or "exceeding in wisdom,” it praises Utnapishtim in 
piss; in its mte. 3 blet X1.187) and serves as opening line (and convenient title) of 
the Gilgamesh epic | wu poem.* So closely linked are the two parts of Kothar's 
the most celebrated d-Wise," that they even evoke a dual pronoun (hmt in CTA 
double nam" bar on erit their conjunction (KTU 1.123), to the confusion of 
17.5, 2 me ee with Semitic parallelism. In Greek poetry, such dual ex- 
later interpreters applied to pairs of deities (e.g., Kpáros Bia ve: Aeschylus, Prometheus 
gi occasional independence of the two names in Ugaritic poetry allowed 
hem to be understood as two separate personalities, by nonnative oer a ae 
derstanding that will be examined. The second name, NOWEVES, merely repeats an 
intensifies the god's skill as craftsman, and appears once — mide perm name for 
te god, much the way “Daidalos” first appears in connection with Hephaistos. 

In addition to Kothar-and-Hasis (in Gaster's charming rendering, “Sir Adroit-and- 
Cunning”), he is also praised as hrs yd— Clever Craftsman” or "Skilled Artisan" —and 
as lum. “Deft One.” The former expression, a common term for craftsmen at Ugarit, is 
composed of a root with rich connotations in the language of Greek and Near Eastern 
craftsmanship. Hré has relatives in Akkadian, where harasu means “to bind, put to- 
gether,” and an analogy in Greek, where the verb &papiokw likewise means to assemble 
or put together and is personified in the names of Greek craftsmen like Harmonides 
iad 5.60), if not Homer himself.” The closest etymological and semantic relative of the 
Ugaritic term is Phoenician hrs, meaning "artisan"; the Hebrew word for “smith,” haras 
tores) demonstrates how metallurgy, as always, dominated ancient technology. 
| A: fourth and final term for the Ugaritic craftsman god is hyn, meaning “clever” or 
bs which appears four times in the company of Kothar's other names. The praise 
kd e for various forms of wisdom is traditional in related literature. The 
inteligen x pe Bezalel and Oholiab, - endowed by God with "ability and 
v En fa ipeo and all c "fora range of skills in metal, ma- 
"Pic. Hephaistos, 1 ng early related 2 Canaanite Sesu (Exodus 31.2). In Greek 
— praised not only for his craftmanship but with intellectual epithets 


TA 159e 
»" X n ETE 
X hs wedding 


aa c 
pression 


Bound 12), but the 





II, 5), Kothar appears asone sume a root °ar- and are already common in Myce- 


naean: Chantraine, Dictionnaire Étymologique, 110-11 
s.v. &ppa; Eckstein, ArchHom II: L. Bildkunst, 1, 20. 
On the origin and significance of Homer's name as a 
formation from óuov plus &papür xe, see summary in 
Nagy, Best of the Achaeans, 297—300; Vermeule, in Troy 
and the Trojan War, 86-87 (cf. name of Daidalos, 
Chapter 1). 


ine - 85-90, on this epithet and 
Seith A in the Ugaritic pantheon. 
Pe Ec = 91 ff. ; Heltzer, in State and Tem- 
Tamen in the Ugart is. East, 484-94. on hri for 
tablets. The Greek words 
as- 
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appropriate to Odysseus. He is TOMS RO "very wise," kAvró 
wisdom," mountes, "rich in wisdom," t6vinot mpamideco "^ 
and so are his pupils (e.g., a worker in gold is praised as tpi a 
23.159-61). In hexameter the epithets of Hephaistos often re pr 
alone, without his proper name, as when «epuvrós appt vid 
identifies him (after a bucolic diairesis, e.g. at lliad 18.383, 462, | 

the equivalent terms likewise complement and substitute for Koth: 
traditional to the techniques of parallelism in Semitic poetry. His 1 
ample, Kothar-wa-Hasis, appears most frequently as a single "€ 
components of the name are divided between two lines that repeat the 
Near Eastern poetic tradition. In the Aqhat epic, for example, the ar iva 
man-god is noticed by Danel (CTA 17.5. = KTU 1.17 V, 10-11): 


97 |. 





























in 


He saw Kothar coming, 


He saw Hasis approaching. 


en the craftsman departs, a similar pair of verses divides his names in 
epeated expressions (31-33): 


- 


Kothar departed for his tent, E 
Hayyan departed for his dwelling. 


E 


n Kothar is fetched to forge gifts for Athirat as a prelude to building a hou 
2 Messengers are instructed (CTA 3.6.18-24; cf. KTU 1.1.3. 2-5): 


At the feet of Kothar bow low and fall, 
prostrate yourself and honor him; 
and say to Kothar-wa-Hasis, 


repeat to Hayyan, of skillful hands (hr$ yd), 
essage of [Baal] the Conqul[eror] . 


y | 


N 


a ancient and modern interpreters of the Ugaritic texts mus 
pairs of terms as two, if not four, separate craftsmen. The n 
ye : imule ted traditions of craftsmen pairs, perhaps encourag 
aed te ED potter and painter, architect and eng 


laster and apprentice work together. [n Philo’s accout 
othe apr Dear in a list of half a dozen inventors of ci 
TY waic t 


e figures had become by the Hellenistic p 
> i Ep in the literary record can be traced 


mews, see vol. 2:569-78, for an interpretation as “ 
Stuc armed” or “armed with a double axe ” 
scia, 1969 ), 
/ iin 





raze 
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r they derive from parallelism in Near Eastern poetry alone, 
e 


d wheth he phenomenon of Daidalos may well originate in 


io defend. But t 


s will be argued. ! : 
as it well multiplied by the discovery of more texts; his talents, 
s mig 


mply represented. In addition to his manufacture of weapons, 
7 nd architecture, a case has been made for his skills as a magi- 
gol ath tibi for Baal in his battle against the sea, Kothar names the 
an. In providing that suggests a spell is cast over them and that their task (con- 
' concrete by magic (CTA 2.4.11-15 = KTU 1.2IV, 11-23): 


soure 
be difficult 


4 his domains, °° 


weap? ; 1 be acc 
Kothar fashioned two weapons, 
and he proclaimed their names: 
“You, your name is Yaggarish ("Driver?"). 
Yaggarish, drive Yamm! 
Drive Yamm from his throne, 
[Na]har (River) from his seat of dominion. 
May you dance in the hands of Baal, 
Like a vulture in his fingers. 
Strike Prince Yamm in the back, 
[Jud]ge River between the hands (= on the back).” 


The weapon performs as instructed but fails to overcome Baal's enemy, whereupon 
Kothar charms the other club in a set of nearly identical verses, christening the second 
weapon Ayyamarri (""Expeller") with greater success.*! Obermann observed the magic 
properties of Kothar's work and words, in this passage; other Ugaritic sources (god lists 
equating local deities with Akkadian ones) compare Kothar with figures like Ea, the 
Mesopotamian god of magic (RS 20.24, 15). More recently, scholars have compared this 
episode with the description of Kothar's Phoenician successor, Chousor, whom Philo 
claims Aóyovs aoKHoat kai &oóàs kai pavreias (FGrH 790 F 2.11, from Eusebius, Prae- 
=i N 1.10.11).4 However, many intervening centuries prevent these two 
"E [e ko ee each pings directly. Philo’s translation of Sanchuni- 
independent evidente ie Ml Interprete ign ot the same (or Iced passage, not 
he kind of ape MEL s S Status as magician. Bat as a metallurgist, he inspired 
metalworking a een NR agiciany and Shares with other craftsmen skilled with 

ciation with magic.* In the Near East in the Late Bronze 


E G; Rendsbur 
% argues fo : : 
fes ran ancient illustration hagen, 1952 i 
! m ti f s 8 , ý , É 
Mar Seal Ae. E E UT 68 and the Tell As- c f A MEM p o 
Qro ana 23 (1984) 448- 
ed Obermann, “How x d * "Magic" smiths in the Greek tradition include 
r^ gical Incantation EE ae a Rival: A the Sintians (Odyssey 8.294), the Kabeiroi, the Tel- 
APelrud, Bag] in the Ras (1947) 195- chines and Daktyls of Crete, and Daidalos himself 


Shamra Text 
exts (Copen- (Chapter 8). They often share suspiciously similar 
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Age, metalworking is either associated with sanctu (i.e., on Cyp 
Enkomi) or seems to be accompanied by sacrifices performed at spec 6 
allurgy.“ This close association of religion with metallurgy encourage 
cult with craft, and hence the proliferation of mythological figures—the 


tyls, and other mischievous and mobile spirits of metal—and of magic 
allurgists. | 


Outside of this widespread and predictable connection between meta 
other evidence for Kothar's magic powers is not overwhelming. His "pre 
Baal will win eternal kingship from his battle with Yam (CTA 2.4.7-10) h 
the craftsman a prophet. The claim introduces the christening of the we 
sounds more like a guarantee from craftsman to customer. In two similar pa 
craftsman guarantees delivery of his goods to those who have ordered they 
quate qualifications for prophetic powers. In the last line of a speech otherwis 
assures Danel that he will deliver bow and arrows (CTA 17.5.2-3). When Kotharadvig 
Baal to include a window in his new house and offers to make it, the offer is rejected 
but the craftsman insists: "You will heed my words, O Baal" (CTA 4.6.2, 15). Later tt 
od changes his mind and asks for a window, whereupon the craftsman laugh: ar 
eminds him: “Baal the Conqueror, didn't I tell you: ‘You will recall my words, Baal? 
CTA 4.7.23-25). Surely these passages belong to the tradition of craftsman performir 

5 not commanded by other gods and make Kothar no more of a magician than they 
uld other divine or mortal artisans. His relative, Daidalos, also becomes a “magica 
ical Athens (see Chapter 8), through an expansion of metaphor into anecdotes. 

nnections with other Ugaritic mythological figures and functions are somewhe 

l eric us, as in his appearance as libr or "companion, familiar," of Shapsui 

3-49. In a related expression, a group of celebrants with Rapiu are called hb 
ne goodly companions of Kothar,” in RS 24.252. Smith compares these use: 
aS bn Hani 78/20 to derive a meaning such as “charmer” or "spellbin der" 
pa id interprets RS 24.252 as "those good ones divined by Kothar, i 


kj 


isewhere in Ugaritic literature, parallel manifestations of ktr in divin 

























the Telchines, e.g., practice 
ET tS xai vorp: Diodo- 
61-63; Delcourt, Héphais- 
land in Northern mythol- 





rejects a religious connection, but see Frisch and ott 


ers, Kamid el-L6z 6, 181-82; in Iron Age Thessaly: se 
my Chapter 5, n. 73. 







ines, ‘Maghi’ nel 
lagia, 197-206. Wer- 
SE cic “It was 
hment to the ancients 
f matter could be 
it to often not dis- 


0 f, í | 











Divine Protection, 


“Smith, "Kothar/^ 397 410, 441-45; Y. Avishu 
“The Ghost-Expelling Incantation from Ugarit (Ri 
ibn Hani 7820)," UF 13 (1981) 16, 22-23, on h 
meaning “to bind.” Musical instruments in tl 


verses immediately Preceding hbr ktr tbm in RS 24.2: 
do not identify the 


"companions of Kothar'' as m 
sicians, especially since ktr’s connection with a p! 


sumed Semitic root of kiðapıs has been rejecte 
Smith, “Kothar,” 76 77, 441-45. 
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desses and the ktrm (?)—are the most problematic and least helpful 
the kff! god ri aa of Kothar, since they are likewise personifications derived 
nar fying the pe root. The word ktrm could yield "skillfully" but is more com- 
d the same ser SHE plural noun, “the ktrm’’ (male wedding attendants?), or sim- 
Tay read aS @ qup. r (one of the wedding guests?).** 
|y a5 ! name » ng extension of Kothar’s powers involves a separate set of deities 
The most intr ce the (re)productive life of Ugarit and its pantheon. A group of 
with related meee "skilled ones," have been interpreted as both guardians of mar- 
goddess in- bi ih and as singers Or musicians." Creative and abundant interpreta- 
cage and child IT os depend heavily on variant etymologies and parallels outside the 
ions of these figur e". a Biblical hapax legomenon (Psalm 68:7), and the determi- 
Ugaritic corpus P = make the Ugaritic evidence solve the Hebrew problem. The ktrt's 
nation of cce aritic are limited to the Aqhat epic and the wedding poem of Nikkal 
a pearances pc the ktrt are entertained as guests of Danel for seven days, as 
and Yarih. e conception of a son (CTA 17.2.2641). Their name and function, pre- 
2 ane skillful ones," are accompanied and perhaps specified by a parallel verse 
tet them as bnt hil (“daughters of joyful noise'?) and snnt (“swallows” according 
ine lleaud and Gaster). Elaborate connections with music are adduced through 
reading the hbr ktr tbm (RS 24.252) as musicians and the performance of £&rqóot by Ko- 
ihar's Phoenician successor, Xovawp (to be discussed). Context is a better guide to the 
identity of the ktrt: their visit to Danel rewards him with the conception of a son im- 
mediately thereafter (as far as the broken tablet allows us to understand, with its frag- 
ments of verses suggesting sex and gestation). Moreover, their other appearance in 
Ugaritic mythology supports their function as goddesses of fertility and childbirth. At 
the marriage of Nikkal and Yarih, the ktrt serve as bridesmaids and are both numbered 
and named (CTA 24 = KTU 1.24, 6-7, 12, 15, 40-47).48 Seven of them (a number that 
complements their seven-day visit with Danel) bear names personifying attributes of 
marriage and bridal gifts, appropriate to their context and function (KTU 1.24, 40-50). 
Their associations with childbirth are reinforced by their use in alphabetic cuneiform 
incantations on tablets from Arslan Tash and Beth Shemesh, thought to be amulets for 
protection against the dangers of childbirth.4? Their numbers reappear in figures such 


“ Gaster tr (s as. - 
etymoloce anslates in full vigor’ according to the — troness-Saints of Women,” JANES 4 (1972) 53-61, and 
ee MOBY which relates ktr to 


father than, e.g., ka; : Akkadian kasáru responses: M. Lichtenstein, “Psalm 68.7 Revisited,” 
739-44, "eek 0 Van seims, UF 11 (1979) ibid., 97-112; Margalit, "Of Brides and Birds: A Reply 
just as he prefers wie as à masculine plural noun, to M. Lichtenstein,” ibid., 113-117. Smith “Kothar,” 
* m*ir as the epithet of a minor god. appendix 1, pp. 466-72 
kal et aux déesses AE phénicien au dieu Ni- W. Herrmann, Yarih und Nikkal und der Preis der 
> r x os : 

Syria 17 (1936) 213g x i Eu de Ras Shamra, Kutarat-Góttinnen (Berlin, 1968); Margalit, JANES 4 
»* folklore. A Weddi ster, "The ‘Graces’ in Se- (1972) 53—61, 113-17. 
RA ng-son f re E 

5 (1938) 37f£,; p. Margalit m Ras Shamra, * W. F. Albright, “The Beth-shemesh Tablet in Al- 

© Sosarot/Ktrt: Pa- — phabetic Cuneiform,” BASOR 173 (1964) 51-54. 


monly 
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as the seven Titanides or Artemides attested by Philo of Byblos 
(FGrH 790 F 2 = Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 1.10.24). £ 
According to the interpretation argued by Margalit and sustaii 
female namesakes preside over reproduction, or the creation 
provides a divine authority for the world of craftsmanship. This « 
and female creators recalls how Thetis retains her residual divine f 
In Orientalizing literature of the Greek world, Alkman compares TI 
craftsman in describing her demiurgic role in the creation of matters 
Aphrodite (Love) participates in the creation of men as clay statues.‘ 
of labor between the world of nature and that of culture is as old a 
"gender itself, and is expressed in manifold ways throughout world cult 
treme vision of this phenomenon identifies a male obsession with art a: 
or competitive creation, a substitution for the reproductive role monopoliz 
nd envied by men. When Athena models a horse or participates in works! 
61), only her status as a virgin goddess (who denies maternity: Aeschylu 
38) allows her to perform a man's task, sculpture. Anecdotes about th 
ues by their male creators simulate the act of giving birth denied to me 
ladigms for this phenomenon in antiquity include God's creation © 
ib (Genesis 2.21-24), the concoction of Pandora by Hephaistos and 


Te i i 
Qi 
Jd 



















nstormation of his statue.5? The Ugaritic equivalent to Pandora à 


ic, when El creates Shataqat, a female healing deity, to cure Kere 
KTU 1.16, V, 26-30): 


(I] myself Shall perform magic and sh[all] create, 


OU 


hall create a female being able to cast out the [dis]ease, 


po MM En Alk- role as cosmic creator in Empedocles fr g5 
M M B lines 1&- M. R. Wright, Empedokles. The Fragments Ne! 
F 10 jield, The Preso- ven, 1985], 217-18). > 
4 ? See Sherry Ortner’s classic essay: "Is Fem 
Male as Nature Is to Culture?" in Women, Culture 
Society, ed. R. Rosaldo and L. Lamphere (Stan! 
1974), 6711. G. Lerner, The Creation of Patric roy 
ford, 1956), 145-46, 151-52, 180-86 (Genesis). — 
Warner, Monuments and Maidens, 2 0 
male/female €xpressions of creativity, from Par 
to Pygmalion. 
b According to Gordon, E] "animates two effi 
that become his Wives” in anal 


ic IT 
ens of Hephaistos. ogy to the magi 


"Homer and Bible,” 54, no. 1 
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He filled his p[alms] with the best of loam, 
he pinched off clay such as [is used by the potter.] 
. the emphasis on male creation of a female being, and the function of 
The use of clay: both helpful and harmful—belong to those Near Eastern traditions 
P— 
the new creatur Greece, in the creation of Pandora, femme fatale, and of Athena, born of 
that reappear ™ , mother, assisted by male and female midwives-craftsmen (Figure 


a male 2d reu. world, the relationship between Kothar and the kotharat—sin- 
13). Within ine ees plural, feminine expressions of creative powers—finds a support- 
gle, mM. — enter god, Ilish(a), and his wives, the carpenter-goddesses. In the 
Mie parallel * i the Keret epic, after the king has fallen ill (CTA 16.4 = KTU 1.16, IV, 2- 
i ade m Ilish and his wive(s), before creating his creature, Shataqat, to save the 
» ret sets of verses (repeating El's instructions, the words of his messenger, 
252 greeting), Ilish is hailed as: 

Nish(a), the carpenter-god, 

Ilish, the carpenter of Baal's house, 

and his wives, the carpenter-goddesses. 


Because the Baal epic casts Kothar, not Ilish, as the carpenter of the house of Baal 
(CTA 4.5-4.7), this reading must be reconciled with the creation of Baal’s house. If ngr 
means "carpenter" rather than steward or servant, either Ilish is a collaborator of Ko- 
thar/s or he represents an alternative form of his name and personality, as suggested by 
some scholars. In either case, however, a male artisan-god is accompanied by female 
complements and assistants to his creative skills, like the &qdutroXoc or female servants 
of Hephaistos in the Iliad (18.470—420). 

Many of these accessories to divine creation survive in the extraordinary scene on a 
seventh-century relief pithos from Tenos, which shows an unusual version of the birth 
ru AS. x 14).5 Alternative Greek theogonies—the birth of Zeus from Ge, 
EE M. m Metis—have been proposed to account for its unconventional 
arpued Qe M im eity (Figure 14b) appears nude to some and must be male, it is 
ia dise X Mie (a penes for Athena; the seated figure on a 
faces front rathe; n p zt nead (Figure 14b) is hard to identify as Zeus: he or she 
nathor-style haircut MS E more female than male with a short, 

skirt" like a chiton. The attendant figure with an &pmn 


"4 " 
Nougayro] | 
"TOL, llearitica 5 
w , (1968 r 
th hyn as ‘divinités seco rar. compares if F. Brommer, "Die Geburt der Athena," JRGZM 8 
"ar 


fro i * i 
a Kothar's éalthele Isanes" derived (361) 72-73 (birth of Athena from Metis); E. Simon, 
ay overed by N. Kontoleon: JE ‘Die Geburt der Athena auf der Reliefamphora in Te- 
fes os, KChr 15-16 (1961-1962) l evenows nos," AK 25 (1982) 35-38; E. Condoléon-Bolanacchi, 
Bnechische Reliefkunst " ie oe ress “A propos de I’ ‘amphore de la naissance’ de Xo- 
775; burgo (Ténos)," AK 27 (1984) 21-24. 


aso er" 
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(sickle or surgical knife) to the left, where one would expect Hephaistos, . 
if she is Eileithyia (Figure 14c), then the figure seated at a cauldron to th le 


far too modest a figure to be Hephaistos, and competes with an airborr 
14d: Daidalos?). 



































E 
The debate about this scene and its lack of agreement with Greek onn 
solved with a Near Eastern image (Figure 15): on an Egyptianizing cylinder ər 
‘at Bronze Age Byblos, the figure of a ruler-god on a throne suggests an ori -A 
un-Hellenic Zeus.* Although this seal may never have been seen by a Greek ae tist be 
fore burial beneath the temple at Byblos in the Late Bronze Age, like the one TOI 


Shean (Figure 16), duplicates may still have circulated then or centuries latel 


E, T 


| al "^ € 
pa E J^ E 


(| E Prolif 
n images that inspired Greek artists trying to tell Greek tales. The confr mis 
stween these two images epitomizes the complications of understanding early Gre. 
t: much of it cannot be understood from Greek conventions alone. Like the den 
er the handles of a Protoattic krater in Berlin, assigned numerous functions in Gre 
| OMM etc.) before being recognized as reflections of Phoenician monsters seen 
netal bowls, the original home for such creatures was in the East.” 


ast attribute of Kothar to be considered here reveals a paradox of East-West re- 
10 sooner has one discovered an Oriental home for a Greek convention 


Es than it betrays an Aegean association of its own. One onc 
ias been CROP into a divine function derives from his occasional titles, 
of the sea," and bnm ‘dt, 


"son of the confluence." Despite the fact that 
facis Baal defeat Yamm with special weapons, some have tried to ex- 


wers to the sea, on the basis of these titles but largely supported by 
ela Ed Greek and Phoenician deities.°8 For example, Kothar's Phoenician 
and Xovowp, invented essential maritime tools and techniques such 
ne, and bait and the seagoing raft (Philo, FGrH 790 F 2 = Eusebius, 
2 1.10. 10). More compelling than these marine skills, which are 
ther inventors in Philo's catalogue, are Greek traditions pu E 
OL Or E wardens" (Nonnos, Dionysiaka 14.17-40), 


© (Diodorus, 5.55), or aides 8aX&cans "children of " 
Egypte: Fouilles 1921-24 
XXXIX, no. 42; "Les 7 Morris, Black and White Style, 61-62, pl. 13; : 
| (1921. 1922) 248-54; P. Blome, "Phónizische Damonen auf einem 4! 

f a Ruler of Byblos tischen Krater,” AA (1985), 573-79. 
63) 1-6, with “ Smith, "Kothar," 105 73, on Kothar's maritim 
ighteenth powers, assuming that Phoenician Chousor is repre 
sented by Triton in a Hellenistic treaty (Polybiu! 
4 2.42): M. L. Barré, The God.List in the Treaty betwet 
iler of Byblos Hannibal and Philip V of Macedonia: A Study in the Lig! 

I am grateful 


/ of the Ancient Near Eastern Treaty Tradition (Baltimor 
eno for advice — 1983), 84-86 


On this seal. 
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71). These poetic designations are more closely related to 
stic reductions of them to historical inventions, represented 
ee ner than the! 's) account. Moreover, the ascription of a maritime seat to a 
AR Sanchunia 4r Eastern conceptions of divinity: compare “the roots of the 
f vanity 15 for eu 36:31). Kothar's titles belong with his "homes" in Kaphtor and 
„ea are his e that imports raw materials and transports finished products, not to 
cgypt: in 2 worl (acturers, such titles are probably too formulaic for specific powers. 
| biet es” associate the Ugaritic craftsman-god explicitly with “Kaph- 
two i When Kothar is fetched by gods in need of his services, he is 
d om with two distant locales in particular. Twice in the Danel epic, 
q by the king and his wife (CTA 17.5 = KTU 1.17 V, 20-21 and 30-31), 
E Á" e to as "Lord of all divine Memphis" (b'l hkpt). In other poetic expres- 
Kothar idiot several times (e.g., at CTA 1.3 = KTU 1.1 III, 1-2; CTA 3.6. 15-16) and 
os alternating with his other names, he is described thus: 


th 3 . 


These last 
tr^ (Crete?) an 
mentioned in conn 


kptr ks'u tbth: 
hkpt 'ars nhlth: 

Kaphtor is the throne of his dwelling 
Memphis is the land of his inheritance 


[n the same epic passage where all three of his foreign domains are invoked (CTA 
17.5. 2-33), Kothar also has a “divine home,” a “tent” like other gods (32-33), whither 
he departs once his mission is accomplished. This suggests that his claims to Egypt and 
"Kaphtor" are cult titles, like the traditional bn ym ("son of sea") and bnm ‘dt ("son of 
the confluence"). Thus neither locale makes him a god native to the Aegean or to Egypt, 
rather than to Ugarit, but the two expressions are poetic indications of Late Bronze Age 
industry and trade. 

Relations between Egypt and the Levant were close and constant, according to his- 
pacal and archaeological sources linking the extended Levantine coast through the Via 
a ds a North Syrian compliment to the monuments and cults of 
lc EN M at Memphis could simply indicate the artistic influence and 
ddr Bypt in the Ge NE Levant in the Late Bronze Age. But a specific 
ux enriches this relationship beyond an ornamental epithet, for Kothar’s 
Creek = ve in the Egyptian pantheon resides at Memphis. Kothar’s Phoenician and 

ek descendants, Chousor and Hephai j j 
and cult produced the ipee ephaistos, were identified with Ptah, whose name 
"ah^). Kothar’s Ugaritic Ore name for Memphis (hwt-k3-pth, ht-ka-ptah, “abode of 
Work.© This au ributes suggest how early this process of syncretism was at 

with Egypt therefore feeds into the origins of the interpretatio 


connections, cha 
Vorderasien- Sm 


» 
i er 
(cn AgVptens zu p. l; Helck, Beziehun- 


* B. Holmberg, The : " 
ith, “Kothar,” 182. mberg God Ptah (Lund, 1946); Dom 


browski, Europa, 187 n. 42; Smith, "Kothar," 102, 
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y 
Graeci of the Levantine evidence. Not only does Kothar's on: 


anticipate his relationship with Hephaistos, but the “home of] 
Greeks learned to call Egypt (Atyvrros).*! In other words) iti 
the Levant in the Bronze Age that speakers of Greek, from the 
name of Egypt, just as their experience of Egypt was channele 
yvmr(0os was already current in the language of Homer We 
Knossos (Db 1105), and the same process may have brought Koth 
The latter relationship is indicated by his other domicile, kptr The 
has been accepted as Crete, based on the appearance and attributes o 
Kingdom tomb paintings and Near Eastern references, which exte 
millennium B.C. through the third century a.D.% As early as the reigr 
1780) at Mari on the Euphrates, merchants from “Kaptar” acquired fr 
East and apparently turned it into weapons (described as “Kaptarite we 
precious materials like gold and lapis lazuli. In Eighteenth Dynasty : 
shi mes ‘and men bring exotic goods and artifacts—metal, vessels including 
ng rhyta, and ivory—from abroad. The Aegean world, in general, seen 
urce of these references and representations, rather than a specific pie 
ste References to Kaphtor and its luxury industries are concentra ed 
ational age of the Aegean Bronze Age, its latest phase (ca. 1500-1200 
Eh the record of luxury goods found in Aegean palaces and tomb 
E E^ Egypt and the Aegean were natural frames of referenc 
tal, both for their production and their distribution. Ugaritic m 
EL market of luxury artifacts dominated by metals, Me 
| tools and materials on Keftiu ships, and any serious industri 

à importing materials and metallurgists. The mechanics, agen 
his — Coni will be examined in Chapter 5, where the a Of 


ationships that must have inspired expressions describing 
lo fM Eph" and “enthroned at Kaphtor.'' 


po 

















Es connection with Kaphtor intensifies his close relation: 
pithets, creations, and specialties overlap too closely to C 


cates “an ancient rec- 


E centelli, 
these two gods of 


"Appunti sulle nuove propositi di loca 
zione di Caphtor/Kefitu,” in In Memoria di Piero 
iggi, SMEA 24 (Rome, 1984) 263 — 69. Wo 
geans in the Theban Tombs. 

“ Thus argued Virolleaud (Ugaritica 5 [1968] 5 
calling kptr “la Crète ou, plus généralement 
monde égéen ou prehellénique,” which agrees 
the status of the Aegean as a trading rather tha 
litical presence in the Near East, and the inhen 


of Keftiu activity by Canaanites and Phoenician: 
Chapter 5). 
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«tion of influence and its direction can be argued both ways. Hel- 

dence but the e d Levantine formula as "a notable tribute to Daedalus and his 
E uis te d to view ^ vecifically, Cyrus Gordon and those eager to demonstrate a Se- 
P league v; ye vp 4nd its repercussions for Levantine culture claim that Kothar- 
3 Hally a reflex of a Cretan prototype" and represents the "strong 
a Has im mi te” back to the Near East. From the perspective of the Greek 

influence o nc craftsman-god suggests an interpretatio Syriaca of Hephaistos, and 
the Ù s shaistos’s cult, through his name, at Mycenaean Knossos (Kn L58, 
estan e Kothar's identification with Hephaistos begins in the Late Bronze 
diprove à ed presumably antedate the final literary conception of Hephais- 
ae ihe Greek god makes a gold and silver krater for Phaidimos, king 

-aonians (Odyssey 4.615-17 = 15.117-18), in an interpretatio Homerica of the god 
of the PME | vartalà for whom Hephaistos produces his divine creations are Phoe- 
Kothar. peas Mie returned the compliment that enthroned Kothar at Kaphtor, 
2 clients for Hephaistos in the Levant.© 

fs; diecenaniG explaining the kinship of Kothar and Hephaistos has both craftsmen 

| a common tradition, manifest in the eastern Mediterranean literary koine of the 
E Ace. This would replace the model of "influence" with a more fruitful and 
E ndi of the Orientalizing experience as a two-way street, in keeping with the 
mutual praise in Greek and Levantine poetry implied by their references to "Phoeni- 
can” and "Kaptorite" art, respectively.5" This explains why, for example, a fresco from 
Mycenae with a "goddess of grain" finds its closest parallel in an ivory pyxis from Syria, 
whose deity already wears Aegean dress (Chapter 5, n. 39). They illustrate the Myce- 
naean and Canaanite poles of the two-way exchange, whose link lies in the poetics 
analyzed in Part I. It is the phenomenon of Daidalos that illuminates the relationship 
between Kothar and Hephaistos as an aspect of the assimilation of East by West. 

The name of Daidalos personifies qualities that appear elsewhere as adjectives; in 
act, he developed in the process of composition, whereby all other possible forms of 
his name had been exhausted in the Homeric description of the shield of Achilles (as 
Vid drei, Sii existence also depends heavily on the personality of He posi 
poetically versatile pes £X (Iliad tan) and even Athena (Iliad 14.179), in that 
veis Dee less bir cluster in passarai devota to these other crafts- 
ties SEES xcd e T to Greek epic pasta rultinie names express qual- 
each other so as to es À omer, and bellaxs with sufficient independence from 

parate personalities for each epithet or title. The clearest 


* Thus Wes! į : 
in Early G 
Asian 4, although sw ES jeu: and the Ori- — cenea, 123. J.-E. Dugand, in Salamine de Chypre, 94, 
^ ace and WOrkshop in Crete Tm Ptr ks'u tbth as a points out that '"Phaidimos" translates Semitic PL’ 


3». DP "Homer and Bible." 95 (cf. Hebrew Pallu' in Genesis 46.9), which would re- 
n < 3 (1955) 126. no. Hl (cf. no. inforce the Levantine contact behind this passage. 
“sner, AA (1968) 172.73. c *" Stella, Tradizione micenea, 368-91; Burkert, Orien- 
: Stella, Tradizione mi- talisierende Epoche, 106-10. 
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expression of this misunderstanding is in Philo's translation of Sanchu 
of the Phoenician generations of inventors, where Kothar-wa-Hasie h 
Xovowp and his “brother,” plus a related figure, Otacwos.® The lata 
great-uncle of Chousor and is credited with the adaption of animal sk 
the first (dug-out?) sea craft, and the earliest cult practices (stelaj ind 
great-nephew, Xovowp, invented iron and its working with his (unn amec 
himself, he pronounced magic words in the form of Aóyovs kai é7@bag_ 
“stories and songs and prophecies,” and contributed many inventions to 
—fish-hook, line, bait, and the raft, on which he was apparently the first 
‘equates him explicity with Hephaistos (tiva. È rovrov TÓv "Heacaro 
only metallurgy is common to both craftsmen, and the glamorous metals 
Bronze Age (gold, silver) have been replaced by the raw material that gave the 
its name. These major differences suggest that Chousor may have inherit ed lit 
han his name from Kothar. Although worshiped posthumously (as if to recon: 
us with Hephaistos), he has lost trappings of his divinity, as well as his poe 
lity, in the euhemeristic transmission. He has also gained marine power: 
non among the other Phoenician inventors; Ousoos shares with Sydyk the devel- 
of seafaring, for example. Even his magic spells are common for other mythical 
ists like the Daktyls, who are called yon7ves and invented mystery rites as wel 
rking of iron (Strabo, 10.3.22), much as Chousor did for the Phoenicians. In 


many of Chousor's qualities reflect Hellenistic euhemerism for them to sub- 
? Ugaritic legend of Kothar. 




































fw 
AUN. 
*y 1 


a. ore . 2 M. 
ipherment of the Ugaritic texts, most scholars have recognized the divi: 

-hasis into multiple personalities beginning in the Bronze Age, accord: 
us source, Sanchuniathon. Not all agree that the figure of Ovawos i: 


of craftsmen are repeated throughout half a dozen generations 
usoos are succeeded by Agrieus and Halieus (‘Hunter an 
u or ar d his brother, in the next generation by Texvíirms an 
inborn Native”), followed by Agros and Agrotes, two farme 
lisor and Sydyk. The last two are the father of pairs familiar i 
men, healers, and seafarers (e.g., the Kabeiroi and the Dio 
y saq and mir, Semitic concepts of Justice and righteousness. 
2, -14; Bridge and Baumgarten, Philo of Byblos, 163-64, prefer t 


Biblical Azael as an ancestor for Otaa@os, while othe 
point to a district of Tyre called "Uzu." 


P ? Baumgarten, Philo of Byblos, 175; Attridge ai 
(Berli Oden, Philo of Byblos, 85 nn. 74-77; see Chapter 5, | 
, 82-£ Kabeiroi in Greece. Weinfeld, in Mesopotamien ti 
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^" Qusoos, reflect the Greek rationalization of early legends 


ae ^, : : ' 
; is "ical inventors arranged into categories and generations. But 
sor : stt : 1 
nous? asmen i to js sor, twin craftsmen or pairs in Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
aft: d Chousor, 


ate stages in the legacy of Kothar. As noted, the 
d Homeric craftsmen are a pair named by the He- 
`< tabernacle and his equipment (Exodus 31.1-11). Bezalel and Oho- 
.-» endowed by God “with all craítsmanship, to devise artistic 
of Dan, zs “2 and bronze, in cutting stones for setting, and in carving 
E g work in gold, Sk d Following the completion of the religious structures this 
ined by their pupils, and God once again inspires them, this 
en arg 2 (35.30-35): " And he has inspired him to teach, both him and 
ASPEN of the tribe of Dan. He has filled them with ability to do 
rk done by a craftsman or by a designer or by an embroiderer in blue 
= ie t stuff and fine twined linen, or by a weaver—by any sort of work- 
and purple am ne : er.” The talents and techniques of Kothar, Hephaistos, and the 
man OT skilled os are embraced in this Biblical concept of an early Iron Age 
e saree talents in wood, textiles, metalworking, and jewelry are the most 
cae E Before Daidalos evolved into a vehicle for classical and philosophical 
highly its IlI), he belonged to this artistic sphere, much as the Mycenaean world 
RO 2 with ihe Near East than with its classical heritage. Subtler than in Biblical 
anil are classical characterizations of craftsmen that allude to a tradition of sons, 
pairs, and pupils. Among craftsmen who worked in pairs—as father and son or master 
and apprentice—some of the earliest are associated with Crete, an area involved with 
ihe Levant in both the Bronze and Iron Ages (see Dipoinos and Skyllis, Chersiphron 
and Metagenes, etc., discussed in Chapter 6). Eventually, Daidalos himself acquired 
both a son, Ikaros, and a nephew-apprentice, Talos or Kalos (see Chapter 9). But the 
literary contribution to this dual tradition could well derive from the Bronze Age. 

The distance between the Ugaritic and Phoenician versions, compounded by the in- 
rusion of Hellenistic concepts and Greek translations, prevents tracing, or even pre- 
suming, these intermediate stages with confidence. But the relationship of Daidalos to 
oe d) that retractions and misunderstandings of the northwest Semitic 
oun M— o cR began as cany as the Peonza s For the name and 
o ; į omeric daidala duplicate the poetic relationship of ktr and mktr 
uncertain etymology of ue para a E. vA a Pip ROLE appena gong n n 
T in hae cix Se Ma a definite equation s ktr, hss, oF hyn, specifi- 
meaning, “Skillful One idi ave inspired the Greek equivalent, Aaiéados, whose 

— ys much the same sense as Kothar and his other names 
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in Ugaritic. Thus Daidalos would be an interpretatio Homerica of Kothar 
names, perhaps the result of an epic collision with a craftsman already . 
Aegean and its poetic tradition. Jil 
This Hellenization included a translation of a Semitic word into a Greek 
although neither word displays an etymology clear enough for appreciation 
mission through a calque, a process crucial to the interaction of Near East `. 
ulture, is amply attested in Greek as early as Homeric poetry. Happily, i im Fi bcn 
ntr rated i in those expressions that point to the Orient. The name of the Sido ni 2 

idimos, has been compared with Semitic names with the same meaning 
Mor “shining” (see n. 66). The most significant of all of these translatio 4 
= of the Phoenicians themselves, a Greek rendition of “Red” or "Purple" y 


eor 




























,9 
' equi 


duplicates Semitic “Canaan.””! In other words, next to transliterations of , 


place. 
like hkpth into Atyvmros and loanwords for products like sesame and umin 


Llinen, certain Near iter. names and terms were understood in n their n nati 





ze — distinction by identifying the Greek name ‘an figure of me 
n of the name of the Ugaritic goddess, “Anat, rather than a transliteration ¢ 
b. In his appendix on the related translation that produced PowwuKn, he con 
he neglected phenomenon of Greek Lehnübersetzungen, which he define 
in fremder Namen durch solche eigenen, die etwa den gleichen Sinn hatte 
ich oder vermutlich ahnliche Weise gebildet worden waren." This se 
transmission requires either a native interpreter capable of explainir 
peaker of Greek, or a Greek capable of understanding the foreign wo 
1 command of the foreign language. Since the Middle Bronze Ag 
tested at Mari for merchants from "Kaptar," and a modicum of bili 
must have governed certain commercial transactions througho 
East-West exchange. That such linguistic interaction ultimately 1 
na ange is borne out by the comparative evidence of Ugaritic ai 
he close similarities between Aegean and Near Eastern religi 
(see Chapter 5). The climax of this intellectual encoun 
en jon and transmission of the alphabet, which presume: 
iltur far beyond superficial commercial relations.” 


ne Terms ‘Canaan,’ . “Po-ni-ki-jo among the Dye-plants of Min 
(1965) 346-70; Es Kadmos 15 (1976) 40-60; E. D. Foster, “Po 
rd ‘ds, Kad mos, 


= ki-jo in the Knossos Tablets Reconsidered,” Mino: 
E. (1977) 52-66. 





7 Dombrowski, Europa, 163. On Semitic loanwc 
transliterated into Greek, see E. Masson, Recher 


sur les plus anciens empruntes sémitiques en Grec (Pa 
1967); Billigmeier, Kadmos, 46-7}. 


? Burkert, Orientalisierende Epoche, 29-35, 36-42 
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the world of the Ugaritic texts lies midway between 
he first Greek alphabets. The excavations at Ras Shamra have 
ere such intellectual transformations took place (Chapter 5), 
4erature have been accepted as the source for Aegean counter- 
F t along with her consort Baal, in his form as a bull, are 
| d Zeus, then the transformation of Kothar into Greek 
4 congeries of Near Fastern arrivals. Daidalos even preserves the 
hat Kothar enjoyed in the form of a "throne at Kaphtor," for his 
valent designs for a Cretan princess descended from Anat/Europa, Ari- 


Daidalos continues to shadow Hephaistos. Weapons crafted 
e described as 8ou6&X&os (Aspis 237-317; Pindar, Nemean 4.59—60), and 
bstitute for each other in different versions of the same myth.” In early 
h craftsmen (?) seem to attend the birth of Athena (Figure 13, 14d and, by 
in Figure 9). Late in the classical period, Daidalos wears the outfit of He- 
d substitutes for him in a duel with Ares, where only the inscription identi- 
(Figure 11). In cult, the next milieu where the two craftsmen converge is 


J n«cical Athens, where they become major figures of local cult and Daidalos becomes 
irit. nt of Hephaistos ([Plato] Alkibiades 1.121. al; see Chapter 10). So successful 
i Se, of Daidalos into a historical craftsman that commentators on his 
"i in the Iliad expressed consternation that the work of a god (Hephaistos) could be 
compared with that of a mere mortal (Daidalos).” 

In conclusion, Ugaritic and Mycenaean sources corroborate a Near Eastern origin for 
i Late Bronze Age Daidalos, a cult figure (at least at Knossos) competitive with Hephais- 
tos and still respected in epic poetry. That a deity representing art should have made 


the background to the Greek adoption of the alpha- 
bet; Morris, in Challenge of Black Athena, 43-44, on 
the neglect of the calque in studies of East-West influ- 


ence. Cf. Gordon, Berytus 25 (1977) 129, on the intel- 
lectual community at Ugarit. 


ll REM gus from NS labyrinth 
E cU. P by Daidalos, oh a 
|o Sti n E. Delcourt, Héphaistos, 
(192) 69.88 Kee eseus-Deutungen," AA 
nés. an Kurz, Legend, Myth and Magic 
Dil. à of th Artist, 68-69, both describe Attic 
blowing c x e of Hephaistos, apparently 
des, 11.1: : 5 E IV, 1955; Archäologische Mär- 
ab him "ge, ve B ee, a 

PPelgánger eines Hephais- 


los. 


7A black-fi ! 
Bure vase from the Athenian Acropolis 


(601) shows fragments of winged feet labeled ''Ixa- 
pos” (Figure 9). Unless the artist has misnamed Her- 
mes, whom one might expect at the birth of Athena, 
Ikaros, if not his father, Daidalos, was present at the 
miracle performed by Hephaistos. Beazley, JHS 47 
(1927) 224-26, suggested that Daidalos appeared in 
the same scene, appropriately on a vase made and 
dedicated for a patroness of craftsmanship, Athena. 
Daidalos appears as Hephaistos on a phlyax vase 
from Bari (Figure 11), London (Br. Museum F 269): 
A. D. Trendall, Phlyax Vases. BICS suppl. 19 (1967) 52 
no. 81; Delcourt, Héphaistos, 93-94 n. 5. 

76 Nicanor (in Venetus Graecus 822: Erbse, Scholia 
Graeca in Homeri lliadem, 4:564—65) discusses others’ 
complaints that the simile in Iliad 18.591-92 is évc- 
€7)140v, paÀAov be amperes as yerdotws: see Chapter 
l»ns25 





CHAPTER 5 


From Bronze to Iron: 
Greece and Its Oriental 
Culture 


in Primo c AEGEAN AND LEVANT IN THE BRONZE AGE 
ongresso Internazionale del Mien 

a .VANTINE BACKGROUND of Daidalos bridges not only Orient and Aegean but 
pis ow an artificial "gap" between the second and first millennia B.c., en- 
pé za modern scholarship. Understanding his background requires alterna- 
pan AA periodization and classification of ancient cultures, particularly 
ntercourse of East and West. The kinship of Kothar and Daidalos not 


s what was once a common culture but highlights the foundation of that 
































tives to 
regarding the 1 
only reintegrate 
relationship—traffic in commodities. 

The history of maritime connections in the ancient Mediterranean is a long, rich, and 


complex story of strategies for the exchange of natural resources.! The earliest seaborne 
voyages traceable in the Aegean, in Mesolithic times, involved the procurement of a 
raw material (obsidian). Their circumstances—limited coastal navigation, individual en- 
terprise, and the quest for specific minerals—remained characteristic of ancient Medi- 
terranean exploration.? Recent arguments even make agriculture, once the vanguard of 
the Neolithic “revolution,” a response to the incentive of trade, developed for surplus 
to compete for newly available commodities.? The earliest "colony" attested in the Ae- 
gean, an Early Minoan settlement on Kythera, was probably dispatched for the sake of 
mineral resources in Lakonia, the same reasons, in the form of different metals, that 
drew Phoenicians there many centuries later. The first contacts between Crete and the 


im pud. SUN se Sesto Bedeu Ae Runnels and Tj. van Andel, “Trade and the 
=F Mk ee AS Mos zur allgemeinen Origins of Agriculture in the Eastern Mediterra- 
See SEE E E E ogie 2 Mugin 1982). nean,” JMA 1 (1988) 83-109, with debate in JMA 2 
‘Obsidian from th A aL in this chapter. — (1989) 139-56, 297-302. 
Franchthi Cave in the A a of Melos reached ‘J. Yakar, “Cythera and the Ancient Near East," 
Rateurs méditerranéens Fs id: C. Perles, "Des navi-  Anatolica 4 (1971-1972) 133-37, for the Aegean's ear- 
cherche 10 (1979) 82.83. A e 10,000 ans," d Re- liest Orientalia (Old Babylonian seal and a Fifth Dy- 
Exchange of Stone Tools. A i ‘orrence, Droduction and — nasty stone bowl); J. N. Coldstream and G. L. Hux- 
cean (Cambridge, p renistoric Obsidian in the Ae- ley, ed., Kythera: Excavations and Studies (London, 
1972); S. Morris, "Lakonian Marble in the Bronze 
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Near East followed the same lure of metals.? Current discoveries of 
mountains of south-central Anatolia contribute to the picture of the 
hief market for copper from Cyprus and tin from Anatolia, as Well 
Found of Old Assyrian colonization in southeast Anatolia-® By the Mic 
l ean entrepreneurs evidently reached Mari on pus trip 
igh interpreters, and Minoan palace workshops were transform it 
into "Kaptarite work."? Cyprus was a critical stage, if not so urc 
from East to West, but the Aegean's primary destination was tt 
bAge.® In fact, Cyprus and the Levant shared with the Aegean 
Near East, and their histories must be traced outside the epigre 
i es. For example, the confusion generated by the collapse of 
nasty at Mari, the rise of the Hittites, and the Hyksos invasio: 
noted a Cypriote role in the copper trade and intensified Aegea 





b 
nze Age (1500-1200 s.c.) ushered in the most significant phe 
he Near East, an "international age" of lasting intellectua 
ell e — OMM transactions linking the Aegean wi 
d Figures called "Keftiu" bring tribute in : Egyp 
their images resemble those in Aegean paintings t 


' come from the “Islands in the Middle of the Sea” 





is, in The Minoan Tha- of the Oriental Cylinder Seals foun (om 
low Lakedaimon,” I. Strøm, “Middle Minoan Crete: ] Re-Cc | 
d metal in Lakonia: Some of Its External Relations,” both 
and Acculturation in the Mediterranean ed 
e and the Emer- N. de Vries (Amsterdam, 1982), 85-103, 
- B. Millen- * R. Merrillees, Trade and Transcendence : 
- Buchholz, Age Levant, SIMA 39 (Goteborg, 1979), 5 
n E im Mit- tugali and B. Knapp, "Cyprus and the 7 
he Eastern Spatial Analysis of Interaction in the 17th 
..  turies B.C.," in Prehistoric Production and t 
wverin — 44-78; Knapp, JFA 12 (1985) 231-50. — 
* D. Saltz, “The Chronology of the Midd 
ote Period," RDAC (1977) 51-69; T. Stech, 
and Society in Late Bronze Age Cyprus,’ 
ina £ Production and Exchange, 100-105; cf. Kna 
' Production and Divine Protection, 70-73, on 
ote culture (1700 1400 s». c.) and the dem 
KOPpe 'r; JFA 12 (1985) 249-50, and with Port 
rren floric Production and Exchange, 44-78. Cf. t 
ko oenicians after the Late Bronze Age (nn. | 
ent suey o Acgeans in the Theban Tombs 
ey of Keftiu in Egyptian art; S 


Jl. Kef T . : 
Mor (on literary testimonia), loc 
n *-yprus, not Crete. 
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G REECE A 
s are not a demographic record of Bronze Age merchants: 
elr name 


(tiu are specifically Cretans or any other ethnic group, 
ot BY sortium of merchants and entrepreneurs. While this consor- 
riable pa ean interests, products, and markets, the focus of trade 
: a the pivot point of contact between the Aegean and Egypt. 
indicated foreign seafarers the way “Phoenicians” did for 
The term he followi ) or "Iavan" in Assyria, and probably included 
ihe Greeks (SERBES destination, and cargo identified such traders to foreign eyes, 


L ES Port of origin, l P ? p d : EL. “K f e 

Levanti ne ethnic affiliation of their crew.!! Despite its modern imprecision, Ke tiu 

gore than ! hee as well as convenient description of the ancient partnership of Ae- 
= n acc ac 

may be f Levant in maritime commerce of the Late Bronze Age. 

cde t testimony to Keftiu trade between the Aegean and the Near East 


The most eloquen ! 
ved in two Bronze Age shipwrecks excavated off the Lykian coast of Turkey. The 
-— discovered, which sank off Cape Gelidonya around 1200 B.c., contained a 
die ronze and copper ingots, scrap, and tools, along with other evidence for in- 
t.12 Transmission of 


yes al , 
rial image grantee that Ke 


à N 
joubt include 
I evan 
ned the coastal Leva 
wm en "Keftiu” may Une 
ing section 


no 


cargo of b 
dustry and trade in metals, attributed by the excavator to the Levan 


techniques, at least in the Iron Age, was partly the responsibility of imported workmen, 
4nd the contents of the Gelidonya wreck (tools, scrap, and ingots) suggest itinerant 
caftsmen of the kind associated with “Kaptor” in Near Eastern sources. The more re- 
cent discovery, still under excavation off Ulu Burun near the city of Kas on the Lykiar 
coast, sank about two hundred years earlier (in the late fourteenth or early thirteentt 
century, according to its Mycenaean and Egyptian artifacts), with an even more spec 
tacular cargo.'3 Luxury items of gold, ivory, faience, glass, amber, and silver, along wit! 
Rudd gars of frankincense, orpiment, fig-medicine), bring to life scenes c 
Bi epis 3 Egyptian toni paintings of the period, Bul tess are mere trir 
fi Sieh didi 4 P motivating cargo of copper and tin ingots. A ship lik 
lled at Cyprus vo = its Ns at a Levantine port such as Ras Shamra, could hax 
Ebesi en. A a started from Egypt, and was probably bound for the Aegean. C 
| recK S contents, Bass reconstructs a highly plausible counterclockwi 
arce of trade that linked E MEE, 
gypt, the Levant, and the Aegean for many centuries and 


Pace Knapp: 
PPS emphasi " 
[1985) 244) Nue. du. on eumicity (FA 12 Eastern Mediterranean,” JFA 4 (1977) 353-62; for a 
“pansion phénicienne, 15-21, defense of the Levantine role, see G. Bass, "C; 


on Bronze A > 
j ge Keftiu as b 
de; A Altman ackground to Phoenician Gelidonya and Bronze Age Maritime Trade,” in ( 


| E “Trade betw 

on ant in the Po Broce je the Aegean and ent and Occident, 29-38; but in Challenge of Bi 

ons.” nene c. Un. cS Some Neglected Athena, 111-12, he admits that new finds of My 
ranean, 209 35 er “nomy in the Eastern Med- naean stirrup jars near the wreck mean the i 


n the Levanti 
: = ne role. ra 
Cape Geli donya: A Bron may or may not be Canaanite.” 


- Bass 
IAPS 57 X 3 : 
E. (Philadelphia, 1967); | zi Age Shipwreck, ' Excavation reports: Bass, AJA 90 (1986) 269 
Om LR Maddin, i * i vahiy; T. S. National Geographic 172, no. 6 (1987) 693-733; Pu 
and the Bronze je WES. Selidonia AJA 92 (1988) 1-37; AJA 93 (1989) 1-29. Also Mo 
S irade in the in Challen | | 
ge of Black Athena, 42-45. 
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hout requiring the kind of relationship that the Pharaoh cul- 

bh -ulers.'? The Kas wreck, like the treasures found at 
such as seals and scar- 
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wh Ich e 


isthe historical setti 
etting—played th 
e prim 


Keftiu, C 
ack c ' Canaanite, 
ould be Aegean, Cypriote, or Lev j 


ary role. !4 The T á Phoen 
no P 


nymous ~ ý 


Egyptian ships i antine, a 
ted in Es. the Amarna period or M likely incl ‘ ally "official" foreign objects, 
e ships of Ty 5" at En Mycema a deliberately damaged, OF found with scrap, a5 if part of a 
ories of Ca i a iet many prs aid us materials.” Tomb robbers or lootan of sanctuaries could 
illuminate € or Aep condo 2 „Keftiu, who brought them to the dc. P seco e Bids ilh 
mpita E Keftiu Pher „ave 5° m of imported Oriental seals and jewelry with their raw materials 
" oiotian Hem essels coy] (grtuitOU? a ; samil cs of Orientalizing exchange. Foreign products and exotic materi- 
; these seals revived the es, a windfall i gh Jjustrā h 4 into "Kaptarite" work throughout the second and first millennium, 
role of the Near Ea A s were nee : 4 stone bowls "improved" in Crete, cylinder seals recut in Cyprus, 
, eat k sculpture in the seventh century p.c.2! Trans- 


er aS * ; 
wheth alb nze reliefs applied to Gree ! 
or Orien" m novelties into native traditions was apparently what Greeks enjoyed 


rus, !7 The cui lear k 
uirass worn by Apa r oring T hether in the Bronze Age or the Iron Age: 
d historians can better imag- 


16: c ae Cha te d probably a Levanti led at, wW 

mos | CAR nn. 15-17); in the Iron e King of th MES to these (WO Bronze Age ships, archaeologists an 

Mes a greater i exchanges. But the inter ge, Amasis of hg exchange that inspired expressions praising an Ugaritic craftsman-god as “Lord 
mportance th pretation propose, f “enthroned at Kaphtor." Keftiu ships circulated materials and tech- 


of Memphis" and 
nigues of craftsmanship, 
specialized. Itinerant met 
| s, then migrated to Crete, 
eled on ships such as t 
( Near East-based networks.” 

derstanding of Orientalizing art, our objective 


e traces. The context and contacts involved 


especially in those luxury arts in which their craftsmen-gods 
elchines, who discovered iron on Cy- 


alworkers—like the T 
Rhodes, and Thebes (Strabo, 10.3.7, 14.2.7; Pausanias, 


hese in the Bronze Age and continued to 


——held amo 
ng Near 
E found with ‘ae rulers. It also leave 
n € seals (agate beads and d NAR 
i" stamp seals, f J 
pees: Products fit fo NC 
ad gold foil, appe a tl 
Potamian origins.!* The fajence 


pru 
9.19.1) may have trav 
do so after the collapse o 

However such discoveries refine our un 


be 


late i 
Mg EU Syrian and Mes 
4 di fi S 
Mycenaean sites Proba 


' Seals w 
ere reworked or Cover 
e 


onal hn. y made their AH 
Geogr way to the Ae 
stern } ed REG 9 [1966] 698-703) ay! OM le- is poetry, whose travels leave more delicat 
jar naa . $y Or “a , 4 . . e . 
nites commercial depot for Ca- n the encounter between East and West must have included an intellectual dimension 


ltural impact observed in literature and religion. 


ers, AJA 93 
to sponsor the profound and lasting cu 


‘J. Sas 
e SQ n 28 C 
"BYP! and aritime Involve- 


ment in the 
126-38, rond Millennium s.c.,” JAOS 66 (1956 
j lidar Bronze ane n S still denied “Phoenicia ss $ Jj 
"idonya Edward« fra egean: Muhly, lus À Ins E the 
, mos, 131-37: Ms m "i 1 M ) 19-64; 
f (1990) 5! 


5) and in seventh-century burials at Car- 


"E, Cline, “Amenophis III and the Aegean: A XL 6; XIV, 
énico-puniques de la 


Reassessment of Egypto-Aegean Relations in the thage: S. Lancel, "Ivoires ph 
th Century s.c." Orientalia 56 (1987) 1-36, makes nécropole archaique de Byrsa, à Carthage," in Studi 
Fenici e Punici, 687-92; J. Phillips, “The Minoanization 
esented at ASOR meetings, 
Cretan market in Egyptian 
6, n. 15, for an Oriental 


Tor 
nen- "7 E. p 
^v , Orada "Th 
vy In Boeoti y , e Cylinde hs 
er- nc i AfO 28 (1981) io M Found at Thebes 
- tannian seals ees , esp. 68-70. 


des pe Not official gifts: [. 


p pris a diplomatic gift like the Theban 
es to ced i e zi àgyptisch-ágáischen of Aegyptiaca" (paper PT 
Gc YD i257 re oe ca. 1370 und 1200 v. November 1989), on the 
D:36 ind ef Sate BAH 7, no. 2 (1988) stone bowls; see Chapter 
MBAH 8, no. 1 (1989) ee a a Handel M bronze cauldron stand remade into a Greek sphyrela- 
kr Stellung der AX DAR M ölbl, A kulturel- ton statue. 
frühgriechischen UA: pr der mykenischen und 2 Gordon, in Aegean and the Near East, 136-43; Chr. 
Vorgeschichte, Dag leen zur ügüischen Kardara, “The Itinerant Art,” in Primo Congresso In- 
E. Thomas (Cologne Yet er mykenischen Welt, ed. ternazionale di Micenologta, 222-27; Catling, RDAC 

P Ses comments ti CR RR NE (1984) 69-91; P. Zaccagnini, "Patterns of Mobility 
9 (1983) 12-26. v Collon and Weinstein in AJA among Ancient Near Eastern Craftsmen,” JNES 24 
a Cf. worked and woes (1983) 245-64. [ discuss the Phoenician survival of 

* (ADAC [1969] 40-41: ed ivory found on Cy- this tradition later in this chapter. 

; pl. v, 4; RDAC [1985] pls. 


te E Greece as casual ar 
EP bun “Mitanni-Rollsiegel 
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ipo, the Kas wreck suggests an early route for the most One nta 


Bthe alphabet. To philologists and epigraphers, the most exciting 
A folding wooden tablet on ivory hinges with traces of wax, 
forage vessels that served as "china barrels" full of pottery a and m 
at letters and language it once served are open to speculatic 
persuasions. Scholars have argued for a Canaanite protoalil h; 
ath century, including Greek acquaintance with that alpha 
liphabetic inscription in the eighth century.?* Greek etymolog 
Ord for such a writing tablet, 6£Aros, was borrowed from 
he object, as if circumstances of learning and literacy accomr 
ithe Semitic alphabet.” It seems unlikely that such a porte 
larchives using syllabic or cuneiform scripts. It is muc i m 
ered with Kaôuńıa ypáåppara, according to the PIE 
sual and dispersed dissemination of the alphabet by Pho 
The Ulu Burun tablet may be no more respon 2 fc 
oet to Greece than the Teke bowl, three centum lat 
ny less important. If this tablet sank before it reack 
rvived the journey along with teachers of letters, 
Kadmos. It is a pleasant coincidence to find such 
d at least one scholar to reexamine the Bellerophc 
blet meovered with onpara ÀAvyp&, as an Orien il st 
luces the promise of literacy to the exchange E 
ld be possible to leave the relationship at the 
| Kaptor" more interested in unloading c 
ry or learning about gods. The writing tab 
P ® Burkert, in Greek Renaissance, 52, claim 
k3 Atos is as old in Greece as the alphabet" 


Psi Epoche, 33) before the Ulu Bui 

s found; Morris, in Challenge of Black i 

( "o denhall “The Inscription from c 
the Plain of Antakya,” Kadmos 14 (1975) 
stone, “Cursive Phoenician and the 

Al habet," Kadmos 17 (197B) 151- 66; 
lory of the Alphabet, 175-86. Bernal, € 
guus for a date of transmission befe 


serophor' s Tablet," CJ # 
* Bellerophon episode “u 
nmparing it to Biblical literate 
" “ad 
blet from the Kas wreck (p. 292, 
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EEC 
7 arried any one of Ugarit's languages or scripts, and 
s Cha itself demonstrates the other end of this in- 
e two craftsmen-gods, Kothar-wa-Hasis and "Hegawarros 

| nel » have misunderstood the double name of the Canaanite 
: 9s, a5 Greeks es. names or scripts (other than Cypriote) have been iden- 
Although n^ We oan imports and “men from Kaptor'' in the Middle Bronze 
wor dramatic increase in Aegean imports in the fourteenth and 
spe port 4 | dio of the most intriguing and intimate conne ena D the 
| record appear in the context of cult. As a regen, analysis argues: dihe 

” of Ugarit for the history of religion rests tg no little degree on the way in 
gihan : location led to the interaction of religious elements from varying cul- 


-h its strategi pr $- 

which its gene us with a partial prism for perceiving the spectrum of the religious 

res, thus pr ry. 

T of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. ^ 

word € teraction left traces in artifacts and architecture as well as tablets. Aegean rhyta 
Ths in CUu! iis 


and their imitations are as popular as Syrian and Cypmots versions in sacred Cones 

which include private Kultvereine and the houses of priests apparently familiar with 

‘eign rituals and their paraphernalia. Copious in these private cult contexts are tablets 

r several languages: Ugaritic, Akkadian, and Hurrian texts with hymns and divinations 

constitute the private library of one eccentric priest called Agaptari.® The rooms of his 

house produced Mycenaean rhyta, a local imitation of a lion's head rhyton dedicated to 

Resheph, models of lungs and livers used for divination, a mug with a mythological 
scene, a libation tube or stand common in Levantine cults, gold bowls for libation, and 
ivory fragments of the head of a deity. Perhaps this well-equipped diviner was also well 
traveled, if he practiced the itinerant trade welcomed and admired in Greece (Odyssey 
'/.383), and helped introduce many Oriental practices to Greek religion. His cult col- 
lection serving a variety of beliefs and practices was not unique in a city with documents 
a de languages and five scripts (where someone must have invented the alphabet 
*peration, if for no other reason). Recent excavations reopened at Ugarit since 


prac oloBh 





| 
! 





BM. Aelonr. "11 
a i T Nears. i Aegean A uel zu modèles de poumon et de foies d'Ugarit," Uga- 
dence,” and p. | icr n A Epigraphic Evi- ritica 6 (1969) 91-119; C. Schaeffer, "Contexte archéo- 
waay,” in Orient E, E. anaanite Thalas- logique de date du rhyton léontocéphale de la 
A. Caubet, adent, 17-27, 31-42; cf. maison d' Agaptari,” Ugaritica 7 (1978) 149-54; 


"Ras Shamra et la Cret 


Bronze Recent, 17. 22, and oth e” in La Syrie au E. Lipiński, "The Socio-Economic Condition of the 
v P. Miller, ^ Aspects of a is Clergy in the Kingdom of Ugarit,” in Society and Econ- 
ic ent Israelite Religions, 54 Y Religion of Ugarit,” in omy in the Eastern Mediterranean, 133-35. 

UP d Ugarit (Paris, 1980) TÉ ie. ps Tarragon, Le " Burkert, in Greek Renaissance, and Orientalisi- 
+ : Sznycer, Upar iii. ped lestimonia; A. Caquot  erende Epoche, chap. 2, on "East-West Magic and 
ys 15, no. 8 (Leiden, e of Re- Medicine.” Cf. West, Early Greek Philosophy and the 
(1969) elt "Kultvereine in lei Orient, 239-42, on the Magi who fled Persia and may 


' Ugaritica 6 have influenced the religion of Ionia; JHS 108 (1988) 


9 1-G. Conta 
urtois, “La maison du prêtre 171-72. 
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1978 have revealed a cult complex christened the * ‘sanctuary 
same kind of evidence for Ugant's colorful variety of internation 
shrine—a single room with platform, benches, and “altar “awa 
such as Syrian and Mycenaean rhyta, an ivory Pyxis, a minis tu 
other equipment common to Levantine, Cypriote, and even / iege 
vate cult installation provides a more intimate alternative to the C 
ind Dagon on the akropolis of Ugarit, an archaeological counterpar 
85 dieux à Ougarit" reinforced in the texts.? In other private” 
nze figurines help identify the house of an artisan-smith involved i 
miting gods” in bronze covered with gold or silver foil, a type T 
x Near East but found at a number of Aegean sanctuaries.?* 
mations promise more of these domestic shrines, along with Ae 
S exotic or prestige dedications in sanctuaries of Syria a E Pale 
e E Levantine city with an international population an 
Age. Beth Shean, for example, was home to an Egypt ial 
anizing art (anthropoid sarcophagi, cylinder seals: Figure 
as moe “Philistine” and local Mycenaean pottery 
nal connections, art, and population, and its finds m ed Hi 
-15). But Ugarit was the chief port city of Canaanite Syr 
orm literature, which contributed to the koine inherite 
T 4). Objects like the gold plaque with a Canaanite godc 
have been obtained in such Syrian ports, items the 





ZE 






an? Le 
ly 


phy. 
? Scrutiny of these Levantine contexts is the simulta 


ictices and objects—animal sacrifice, platforms 0 
lade figurines—in the Aegean in the Late Bronze 


igarit 1978- — phans" difficult to correlate with deities ii 
t al.. “Ras- texts, see J. Muhly, "Bronze Figurines and 
^ "Ras ern Metalwork,” IEJ 30 (1980) 148-61; P.! 
BB 90; and St. Fleming, “Problems in the Study í 
res, 48- thropomorphic Metal Statuary from Syro: 
before 330 n.c.," Levant 16 (1984) 67-90; Knap 
per Production and Divine Protection, 7-9. 
.'ó Yon predicts additional shrines pe y 
kban quarters and compares the tower c 
Minet el-Beida, the harbor of Ras Shamra 
va c"! report, see Schaeffer, Syria 13 i952 
\ vases and rhyta: V. Hankey, "Importe d Ve 
the he Late Bronze Age at High Places," in Te 
id High ! Places, 108-17; U. Zevulun, "A Canaa 
Headed Cup," IEJ 37 (1987) 88-104. 
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ke Mycenaean religious iconography as well as ritual 
als into Iron Age forms.* The citadel of Mycenae, 
haeology of cult into a complex of buildings near the 
m the palace. This context—among private houses ESE of 
structures—recalls Ugarit, whose dispersed and diverse col- 
lia indicate an informal but widespread distribution of 
| cults. The cult area at Mycenae includes a building 
g an open court with a plastered altar, origi- 
Tsountas in the nineteenth century.” More recently excavated is the 


b 
nally excavated Y Taylour, including rooms decorated with frescoes representing sev- 


cult area found by 

wine figures. 
eral divine s 
Near Fastern deities from Lat 
made terracotta ' 
4nd are likely to be vo 
the Near East, an 


worl 


3 In one fresco, a "goddess" carries stalks or tails and resembles 
e Bronze Age Syria.?? A collection of grotesque wheel- 
/'idols"" from an adjacent room are eccentric among Mycenaean figures, 
tives rather than cult images. Their closest ancestors come from 
d they survive in Iron Age Cyprus (Figures 23, 24) and the Punic 
4.* The examples from Mycenae may provide an important link between examples 


East and West, Bronze Age and Iron Age in this genre. 
At Tiryns, the lower citadel had a small shrine with "cult bench" built against the 


fortifications added in the thirteenth century; its finds include Mycenaean idols, male 
figurines, and Cypriaka.*! The Mycenaean sanctuary at Epidauros, on the peak later sa- 
cred to Apollo Maleatas, shows a significant divergence from Minoan forms and kinship 
with Near Eastern and later Greek religion, especially in the domain of burnt sacrifice.*? 


* Coldstream, Deities in Aegean Art, 8-10, and 
S. Langdon, “The Return of the Horse Leader," AJA 
33 (1989) 185-215 (cf. AJA 91 [1987] 296) on the evo- 
lution of Greek religious imagery; Negbi, Levant 14 
(1982) 179-82, on smiting gods and Greek deities; cf. 
H. Gallet de Santerre, "Les statuettes de bronze my- 
cfniennes au type dit du ‘Dieu Reshef' dans leur con- 
texte Egéen,” BCH 111 (1987) 7-29. 
h , rn. by Wace in 1950, thereafter by 
Meat ‘To Gpnokevrukóv K£vrpov TOv 
= Kris CES 1972). For the frescoes, 
KEUT i KOW oe nice "Ud oor 
"m fec n vna (Athens, 1982). 
zour, "New Light on Mycenaean Reli- 


gion,” Antiquity 44 
s (1970 . 
(London, 1983), 49-61. ) 270-80; The Mycenaeans 


Ps 
N, Marinat : 
“maws, “The Fresco fro 
cenae: Problems of M ede e us 


Problems in G rit and Interpretation," in 
compres reek Prehistory, 246-47. She is (ra quently 
mals” T with the Syro-Aegean "Mistress of am 
YXIS from Minet el-Beida (Cold- 





stream, Deities in Aegean Art, 8); cf. the Canaanite 
goddess on a gold plaque from Lachish (C. Clamer, 
“A Gold Plaque from Lachish," Tel Aviv 7 [1980] 152- 
62); R. Hestrin, "The Lachish Ewer and the 'Ash- 
erah, ” IE] 37 (1987) 212-23. 

“ A. Moore, "The Large Monochrome Terracotta 
Figures from Mycenae: The Problem of Interpreta- 
tion," in Problems in Greek Prehistory, 219-28. Wheel- 
made figures of this type appear as "mourning pots" 
in Middle Kingdom Egypt, are common in Late 
Bronze Age and archaic Cyprus (Figures 23, 24), and 
survive in the Punic West: J. Ferron and M. E. Aubet, 
Orants de Carthage (Paris, 1974), 155-65. 

" K. Kilian, "Zeugnisse Mykenischer Kultausüb- 
ung in Tiryns," in Sanctuaries and Cults, 49-58; 
French, in Renfrew, Archaeology of Cult, 273. Cypriaka 
include terracotta figurines, wall brackets, copper in- 
Bots, and bronze working in its new IIIC phase: ARep 
(1983-1984), 23-25. 

9 V. Lambrinoudakis, “The Mycenaean Sanctuary 
of Apollo Maleatas at Epidauros,” in Sanctuaries and 
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he sanctuary at Epidauros also produced a bronze ima 
excavator as a large rhyton. It may indicate instead th 
heads decorated in precious metal, as their hornsoweress 


i 
EL. 


o - 


yssey 3.5-8) and in Canaanite rites, or that a bull's masi 
rites.® Two shrines from the Cycladic islands substantiate tr 
lations as innovations of the Late Bronze Age, under Leva inti 
fines and masks of gold foil, male terracotta figurines, i 


ic, even a tortoise-shell lyre are Aegean novelties in a: 


Aches and piatforms at Phylakopi on Melos, similar to " Sea 
1 meen imports to Melos like the bronze “smiting” goc 
aries at Delos, Tiryns, and Sounion; this Oriental figu | 
| Statues of gods in action like the early classical bronze frc 
her convergences between Bronze Age cults East and 
tatues from the temple at Ayia Irini on Keos resemble e: 


yprus. vivid in the crowd of statues found aroun d th 
ures 24a, b). ? 


ese discoveries requires suspending the separatio o 
scholarship The role of Cyprus and Crete in the 
islands not only early and eager to receive Ne | 
in Srantaining them. Thus Iron Age templ es lil 
for UN Age shrines, while pracua alive vei 


ns, but the Eis sins of the Oriental 
by riomeric poetry, deserve a synoptic / 
ates the geographical “source” of the 


* 
te r of Mi- odus 32, with Cassuto's commen 
xin Thal- 5, 6, on the wearing of bucrania in 
ihe Greek ritual. 
“ Renfrew in Sanctuaries and Cu 
ology of Cult, esp. 302-59, AA 
Continuity” neglects the role of o 
ex rp comparison of Syrian RE 
Ann may reflect common 
s more than their “continuity”: s 
g 2 paso for a Near Eastern cult at 
| i |. Ca E Keos 11.1. The Temple eal 
tu A 1 “eee 1986). SCE 2: figs 
D, pl $ xxvint-xxix, and J. coni T 
ve 8 libus God. Votive Sculpt 
us Tradition,” BA 52, no. 
lot Parallels; Ferron and A 
(59-65, for Punic and other. 
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4nd Ekron, for example—architecture and Annia are associated 
Ac mpared with Mycenaean sanctuaries, even attributed to 
ire Ş eal to the "Captorite" origin of the Philistines in the 
ae Pe Philistine sites belong to the twelfth century, most 
bandoned near the close of the late thirteenth century— 
nfl from West to East, or at least earlier forms survive in the 
defends aire altars and other religious installations are compared with Aegean 
egean- On Cyprus z itions, some traced to the Aegean, while sites like Kition are called 
„nd Near pasten a Phoehieistil In the Aegean, putative home of these innovations, 
path MyCenoP atiba to the Orient: one Near Eastern scholar has posited a 
their appear? E : im double shrine at Phylakopi and elsewhere, shared by Aegean and 
bilingua ne sp ean scholars are less inclined toward Near Eastern and Cypriote 
cn AC TEN d exceptions among experts.*? Perhaps the rubric of the “Sea Peo- 
, see in ethnicity and inclusive of several populations that shared these 
pe best describes the agents of these innovations. This allows for a fruitful un- 
Ra of these phenomena as symptomatic of the Late Bronze traffic in culture, 
which included cult. 

In the afterlife of this exchange, many elements of Canaanite religion manifest in Late 
Bronze Age Syria and Palestine are mirrored in the Aegean as Greek religious rites and 
terms, much as they are inherited in Phoenician culture and even in Hebrew Yah- 
wism.” The Agia Triada sarcophagus from Crete (Figures 19a, b) represents in its shape 


anta! Qasile 
e 


the ilistine cult 
E n immigrants x Pind 
Ace rhe discrepancy ™ 
P hrines destroyed or à 
Ae ean 5 uence, 


4 


varalle 





5 T. Dothan, The Philistines (New Haven, 1982), 
63ff., 237-51, 257; A. Mazar, Explorations at Tell Qasile. 
Part One. The Philistine Sanctuary: Architecture and Cult 
Objects, QEDEM 12 (Jerusalem, 1980), 61—73; Part 
Tuo, QEDEM 20 (Jerusalem, 1985). M. Burdajewicz, 
“A propos des temples philistins de Qasileh," RB 93 
(1986) 222-35. T. Dothan, "'Ekron of the Philistines,” 
BAR (January-February 1990) 26-36, esp. 30-34, on 
Aegean influence. Contra J. Schafer, "Bemerkungen 
zum Verhältnis mykenischer Kultbauten zu Tempel- 
c in Kanaan," AA (1983) 551-58. 

a: da Maata Cypriote Altars and Offering 
Chaeoloey of Cult, oro ias " ipid 
Tere 3 d 2 eatures that appear later 
V TUA ie NM than the Aegean. 
PBA 49 (London 197) i A MM Misa to 

: ; and discussion in Temples and 


High Places 
aces, 106-7. Cf, essaya i 
Ürient ang the Occident unice 


a 
ti , , 83 (1988 9. 5 
Canaanite p ) 339-57, esp. 346-57, and 


hava, ee Mois. in Late Minoan Crete," in 
cat Congress, 363-66, f imi 
, . tor a similar cult 


in the Patsos cave on Crete after 1200 s.c. Cf. B. C. 
Dietrich, "Some Foreign Elements in Mycenaean 
Cult Places and Figures," in Linear B: A 1984 Survey, 
227-39. 

*? E. French, in Renfrew, Archaeology of Cult, on ter- 
racottas (p. 277) and their Near Eastern and Cypriote 
parallels (pp. 412-13, 435-36), to which add Cypriote 
pottery (T. D. Atkinson and others, Excavations at 
Phylakopi on Melos (London, 1904], 158-59). In “My- 
cenaean Figures and Figurines, their Typology and 
Function," in Sanctuaries and Cults, 173, she admits 
that the "amazing growth in popularity of figures on 
the mainland not paralleled on Crete in LH IIIA 
could be influenced from the Near East." 

? Th. Gaster, "The Service of the Sanctuary: A 
Study in Hebrew Survivals,” in Mélanges Dussaud, 
2:577-82, on sacrificial terminology, including “to 
perform sacrifice," ‘dsah* (Greek félecv); cf. bët and 
v&os, bàmáh and Bp ós (Burkert, Greek Religion, 87 n. 
43). J. Sasson, "The Worship of the Golden Calf," in 
Orient and Occident, 151-59: burnt offerings, dance 
and athletics, responsal singing, and cult images in 
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votive offerings, ev DEM ts Scenes n 
eS are choai 
style of " | E : 
“ Ihe equival architecty e, wh 1 
lace ent installation at 
built in the Late i 5 at Mycenae, Tiryns, 
of the period, inj inoan [IIA1 period, is ideni a 
Molthe small, rectangular r -in its shape and contents, A i 
etalon with cuttings fo "m and carries votives such as Pa 
BE, and must 4 ouble axes. These installations pet K 
Sited the shrines on ^ rese the adoption of the same ne M 
EE could hav e mamie and in the Cyclades "E 
community at EU via Cyprus, which welcomed a rE 
EEE The closest a of the Bronze Age, and wheel a 
Ion and Enkomi Me d Ur ne Ugaritic shrines are oe : 
inctuary with metal a ay with strong Levantine associ ; 
working and cult practices side by sida : 


eek cult for j 
k ms, i 
practices, and iconography may have be 
then to Greece by Phoenicians, eitl 


J 1e À 
cian deities who experienced an in 
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EN s linoan ones, despite the local 
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stern and Greek mainland plans : E 
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of ihe Double Axes, lies outside the 
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Mii ss 25 (1980) 4347.12; em 







tering in Early Jew- 
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?' Excavated in 1903: L. Banti, “I Cult 

D eni Trade ASAA 3-4 (1941- 
"E TP The Cult Places, oftium 

"r^ uF . à Late EM A ATA E Ec also F 
».2,0n ing Age fresco with scenes of ani 
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the Bronze Age (University Park, Penn., 19 
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~ Rutkowski, Cult Places, 128-49: Evans, i 
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paon: ‘Remarques sur les cultes c 
époque du Bronze Recent,” in Mycena 
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GREECE ae Te 
Aphrodite, and even forms of Apollo. Apollo Amy- 
e cyprus inc „kl, was worshiped on Cyprus as Apollo-MkI, transported by 
| mitic haps Kommos) a$ Apollo Amyklaios, and moved in with 
ps. were introduced to Greek religion by characters like 
onia” m. town of Levantine ancestry that worshiped Apollo 
Mies » masks in its rites for Athena (see Chapter 6, nn. 28- 
used Neat Faste stery rites from Sparta to Crete, Thaletas migrated to 
p um MI form of Near Eastern origin.” More vividly, gods 
ta wi "4 Canaanite and Cypriote iconography eine 22) were on a 
ino weal ho j Minotaur (Chapter 6). Inherited as age bull of Jacob Aat Go 
} y we hic god became a monster in the Greek tradition, the 
i S bull and woman more familiar in the Levant. 


and archaeological representations suggest the acknowledgment in 
-n Greek literature and religion.” 

:auity O Oriental elements in ' | d | vendidi ERR 
antiquity | of eastern innovations in religion enjoys recen | 

memet UA 1 IB house at Knossos has produced human bones belonging to 
dence. À tote on dE ed eight to twelve, with unmistakable signs of butchery among 
four young NI consumption—that is, cannibalism.” It is impossible to ignore 
Rer rs eo TATE this bizarre assembly, which recalls tales of Cretan taste for 
puo notorious is the Story of the Athenian compensation for the mur- 
a $ m exacted by Minos in the form ot seven youths and SEVEN maidens 
fom Athens, until Theseus slew the Minotaur and liberated Athens from this gruesome 
tribute (Plutarch, Theseus 15-19). This mythological tale is amplified by reports that as- 


————— ———— 


de Adonis, 


31) t the ymepxo 


roduct of a | 
indirect testimonia 
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d' aprés une inscription phénicienne de Kition vers 
wav. notre ere," RSF 4 (1976) 11-21, for an Oriental 
custom thereafter common in Greece (Burkert, Greek 
Religion, 70). 

* Aphrodite: Burkert, Greek Religion, 152-56; S. Ri- 
bichini, Adonis (Rome, 1981). Apollo Amyklaios: 
Burkert, Grazer Beitráge 4 (1975) 51-79; R. F. Willetts, 
What's in a Name?" in Relations between Cyprus and 
val n: opg E. Lipiński, “Resheph Amy- 

Phoenicia, 4:87-99. M. Schretter, Alter 

PN es Hellas (Innsbruck, 1974), 151-73, for Near 
vs of Apollo as healer (e.g. Smintheus, 
C SHE etc.). B. C. Dietrich, “Tradi- 
find eign in The Greek Renaissance, 87 
may have a Ae and Astarte). "Apollo Karneios," 
mitica, 140) oat pai "Karne" (Astour, Helleno- 
Malas". K, T eed P relative; "Apoc 
the T e" 5 Sis M the Identification of 
CRA. Schaeffer (p ngomi-Alasia,” in Alasia 1, ed. 
ans, 1971), 33-42: Knapp, Copper 


Production and Divine Protection, 14. 

5? Sasson, in Orient and Occident, 158-59; on Thale- 
tas of Gortyn, see Chapter 6. His name could be Cyp- 
riote or Levantine: cf. “Kyprothales” on a bowl from 
Cyprus (Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 175-76) and Tha- 
les of Miletus, of Phoenician descent (Herodotus, 
1.170). 

55 Particularly from Cyprus, where Theophrastos 
and Asklepiades claim that sacrifice was invented 
(Porphyry, De Abstinentia 2.26, 4.15): Burkert, Grazer 
Beiträge 4 (1975) 51-79, and Greek Religion, 47, 51, 62, 
108, 167. 

* P. Warren and others, "Human Bones from a 
Late Minoan IB House at Knossos,” BSA 81 (1986) 
333-88; cf. in Sanctuaries and Cults, 155-67; Minoan Re- 
ligion as Ritual Action (Goteborg 1988), 7-9. 
D. Hughes, "Human Gacrifice in Ancient Greece: The 
Archaeological Evidence” (Ph.D. diss., 


Literary and 
1986), 28-38, doubts ^canni- 


Ohio State University, 
balism" is indicated. 
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ite Cretans with human sacrifice. Plutarch him 


timonv (from his Constitution of the Bottiaegg 





in fulfillment of a vow. Euripides 
| ives) to the mysteries of Idaian 
Abstinentia 4.19), and the peculia “ities 
treatise on the topic (by Istros of Cret 
" 





k »- 9 = a of? os ^ =» 9], 
retans responsibie for Sacrmcinegscuit 


èir infants to Kronos in a ritezrelleetedur : 
Kronos provides another imkit | | ni 
‘Cretan customs and other Greek tai 
be to Diodorus (20.142548 
fant sacrifices at Carthage anc 
ed his only son in the ditior 
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ac in the Biblical proscription of this rite under the reforms of 
i rifice in Greece was rejected in practice—but remembered 
includes the sacrifice, or self-sacrifice, of royal 
n—Iphigeneia at Aulis, the daughters of Erechtheus in Athens, 
Agkaria at Marathon. A practice abhorred and punished by the 
cal cycle of murder, retribution, and divine ven- 
Athens paid Crete arose from a murder that brought on plague 
by human sacrifice (Plutarch, Theseus 15-16). If Kothar was 
i Late Bronze Age, other Canaanite traditions ap- 
but survived in mythology in unmistakably Greek 


-g animals. 

-. erificing 4 l aC 
yahwis™ | very city-siege legen 

o Thebes, M i 

in a Greek mythologt 


ijdren to 
Menoikeus 
Me E "ud 
apance- Thus t - 
nd war, only to be € 
ted in Crete as 


he tribute 
xpiated 


Aaidados in the 


Eo accompanied his misi E 
P 
WA f selected religious and cultural practices in the Late Bronze Aegean 


is comparison O ws . | 
P x plausible the reception of Near Eastern motifs in poetry, including the 
makes 


netamorphosis of Kothar into Daidalos. The transmission of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices fom East to West must have resembled the migration of metallurgy, and even the 
adoption of the alphabet: the process was not so much incremental but rather repeated 
in independent and informal encounters, whose consequences were never identical. 
Only such a model explains, for example, the variety of early Greek alphabet scripts as 
well as the duplication of Near Eastern cults and deities in different locales. As sug- 
gested from the domestic contexts of cult in Mycenaean settlements, the world of itin- 
erant Homeric ógucoepyoc should be the model for the understanding of early Greek 
Orientalizing culture, not the Amarna and Boghazkóy archives or their Iron Age suc- 
cessors. Like the oral tradition itself, that culture, especially its religion, was continuous 
from the Bronze Age through the Iron Age, justifying the use of the term “early Greek” 
‘ embrace the second and first millennia. The epigraphic definition of historical periods 
ace or E Age," which pun duct be "reconciled" with the “inconsis- 
eR T M ul records of that contia poetry and archaeology.* 

(982-85) is the NR PEE the four categories of Snutoepyoi listed in Odyssey 17 
other craftsmen, by an ca —— praised by Homer more generously than E 
Near Eastern expressio ee i Sad ). Only PO could have Drought Greece its 

wine-dark sea," or that mysterious memory of a 


= Greek reo . 
gional z est 
the Semitic RD and dtd pod Stages" of  persal of Near Eastern gods, see n. 56; cf. the “grad- 
A adoption: Mene a va uniform or of-  ualist" evolution of Greek religion during the Dark 
Johnstone. Kadmos 17 (1: mos 14 (1972) 60-61; Ages defended in Renfrew's Archaeology of Cult. 


lin s (1978 : 
n The Antiquity of the Marr» CM Isser- “ Morris, in Challenge of Black Athena, 48-49; see 
2 151-63; and Niven Alphabet, Kadmos also P. Kalligas, ''Hero-Cult in Early Iron Age 
Pabet. Even Diodorus admitted a "story of the Al- Greece," in Early Greek Cult Practice, 229-34, on the 
at the Greeks kept newly briliant tenth and ninth AUS largely 


reinventing 
i Phabet d ' " 
Spread | ' Curing a period of wide 
- thank i 
> see Chapter 13). On the dis- nks to Lefkandi and Knossos. 
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Canaanite formula, "the word of the tree andthe 
motifs took their origin in foreign images, noo 
objects, but settled in poetry. Thus the story ofthe 
Odyssey, borrowed contests for kingship from the p 
ES to drive arrows through bronze (Figure 6) € 
seal from Bronze Age Byblos (Figure 15) became ue 
NI 





thos from Tenos (Figures 13, 14; see Chapter 4; 

ifice, which became the pitiful death of Astyana; 

m motifs, most frequently on small portable c object 

l'them to a Greek story. Like their Levantine cc 
Egyptian motifs into new arrangements; Aegean a. 

but felt compelled to make them familiar. The int 

Greek poetry was related as well as similar to the 

irtue and necessity of a synoptic view. Toget 

us with "die orientalisierende : BAR der 

3 escoes point to an early form of na 

st as luxury arts in bronze and ivor 

EE citation of, and Edu lirr 

Mediterranean koine in art and cu 

egins in Homer: 
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„al myself Me 


| er the Taphians, 


and | rule OV 
Now Í have come 


sailing 
boun 


The final frontier of this eastern 
to Italy.” Sardinia,” and |. 
and settlers from Cyprus an : 

duded the Aegean, according to 
the island, home to somet 
ultimate goal of this expa 
up sporadically in t 


second millennium. 


per or tin, iron involved technological 


may have 


4 A. M. Sestieri, "The Metal Industry of Continen- 
tal Italy, 13th to 11th Century B.C., and Its Connec- 
tions with the Aegean," ProcPS 39 (1973) 383—424; 
L. Vagnetti, ‘Mycenaean Imports in Central Italy," in 
Mycenaecans in Early Latium, ed. E. Peruzzi (Rome, 
1980), appendix 2. 151—67; F. Lo Schiavo, E. Mac- 
Namara, and L. Vagnetti, "Late Cypriote Imports to 
Italy and Their Influence on Local Bronzework," 
PBSR 53 (1985) 1-71; M. Marazzi, S. Tusa, and 
L. Vagnetti, ed., Traffici micenei nel Mediterraneo (Ta- 
ranto, 1986); L. Vagnetti, in “Cypriote Elements be- 
yond the Aegean in the Bronze Age," Cyprus between 
p and the Occident, 201—16. 
^ M. Becker, "Sardinia and the Mediterranean 
Soe Political Development and Colonial- 
a7, ama Age,” Anthropology 4 (1980) 91-117; 
Saa c Sent. Documenti micenei nella 
ge endionale,” in Ichnussa. La Sardegna dalle 
"Um all'£tà Classica, ed. Atzeni and 5 s 

nd others (Milan, 


1981), | 
n. 19-12 F. Lo Schiavo, L. Vagnetti, and M. L. 


“marese Ceruti, “Micenei ; 
11980) 371-93 Lo Kel Tee degna?" Acc Linc 35 
Sardinia 7 44V9, "Copper Metallurgy in 


during the Late Bron 









Acro ze Age: New Prospects 
Cyprus 27 za, connections,” in Early Metallurgy in 
Wester » Ridgway, “Sardinia and the First 
Akko? d M. Dothan, Šardina at 


. Lo Schiavo, "Minoici, Mi- 
a nella seconda metà del 


over the wine-dark sea towa 


d for Temesos after bronze, while I carry shining iron. 


he Bronze Age and is prize 
7 Although far more plentiful and more easily extracted than cop- 


challenges (higher smelting temperature), which 
discouraged its common use even after its discovery. This discovery may 
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ntes, son of bold Anchialos, 
lovers of oars. 
here with my ship and my companions 


rd men of foreign speech 


—Odyssey 1.18084 


Mediterranean koine extended west beyond the Aegean 
7 where metal resources attracted explorers, craftsmen, 
he Levant (see Map 1). This new westward route in- 
Italian finds from Crete, including the western part of 
hing of a revival in the Late Bronze Age." The novel and 
nded metallurgical network may have been iron, which shows 


d as a prestige item in literature of the 


Il. Millennio a. C.” SSA, 3:7-37; D. Ridgway, in 
Greek Colonists and Native Populations, 65—69. 

7 J. C. Martín de la Luz, "Die erste mykenische 
Keramik von der Iberischen Halbinsel" and Ch. 
Podzuweit, "Bemerkungen zur mykenischen Kera- 
mik von Llanete de los Moros, Montoro, Prov. Cór- 
doba,” both in PZ 65 (1990), 49-52, 53-58; Podzuweit 
has these sherds arrive via Sardinia. 

n B. Hallager, "Crete and Italy in the LM III pe- 
riod,” AJA 90 (1986) 293-305; cf. “A New Social Class 
in Late Bronze Age Crete: Foreign Traders in 
Khania," in Minoan Society: Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Colloquium, 1981, ed. O. Krzyszowska and 
L. Nixon (Bristol, 1983), 111-19; Y. Tzedakis, AAA 3, 
no. 1 (1970) 111-12, and report in AJA 91 (1987) 305- 
6, on western Crete (cf. n. 75). L. V. Watrous, "A 
Preliminary Report on Imported ‘Italian’ Wares from 
the Late Bronze Age Site of Kommos on Crete," 
SMEA 27 (1989) 69 —79; L. Vagnetti, "A Sardinian As- 
kos from Crete," BSA 84 (1989) 355-60, for Iron Age 
survivals. D. Ridgway, in Greek Colonists and Native 
Populations, 69. 

Waldbaum, From Bronze to Iron, 17-23, on iron 
before 1200 n.c.; S. Kosak, “The ‘Gospel of Iron,’ ” in 
KanisSuwar. A Tribute to Hans Güterbock on his Seventy- 
Fifth Birthday, ed. H. Hoffner and G. Beckman, As- 
synological Studies no. 23 (Chicago, 1986), 125-35, 
on iron in Hittite inventories as a rare, perhaps cere- 
monial item, as in Homer (Iliad 23.850). 
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sen an accident of bronze working, as a by-product or re: P. 
E. ii 5 IF- extracting copper from sulfide ore.” Greek leger : 
+ c and iron in locales where geology supports thei "coe 
E. n 1.9, 447c), may reflect such accidents and collab orat 
Euboia , AV. 1-7, r | 
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speculated in Coming of Age of 
Charles, ‘The Coming of Copper 
Alloys and Iron: A Metallurgical 


n, "y 'eihungen aus Eisen und Fi- 
im Heiligtum zu Philia (Thessa- 
ien),” in The Greek Renaissance, 131-47, esp. 146, 

™ T. Stech, J. Muhly, and R. Maddin, RDAC (1985) 
195-202; Snodgrass (pp. 285-95) and Varoufakis (pp. 
315-24) in Early Metallurgy in Cyprus; cf. Metalloge- 
netic Map of Greece (see n. 127), text, 182-84, 207. 
17, on the millions of tons of iron extracted today 
from these areas. 

3 Kanta, LM III Period in Crete, 199-200, 217-28, 
290-313; L. Vagnetti, “Testimonianze di metallurgia 
Minoica dalla zona di Nerokourou (Kydonias),” 
SMEA 84 (1984) 155-71; M. Popham, “Connections 
between Crete and Cyprus between 1300-1100 EC 
and Y. Tzedakis, “Cypriote ‘Influences’ in the Geo- 
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Legend also claims that both Crete and Cyprus o. ie k. e. i 
no in antiquity, discovered by the Daktyls on Mount Ida but also if 
—e E 5.64.5), alternatively on Cyprus, according to a 
— C E ide craftsmen, Akmon, Kalmis and Damnam Rr 
l ae Rhodius 1.1129; Clement, Stromateis 1.16.75; cf. Strabo E 
bs oth Cyprus and Crete are rich in iron ores and evidence for ear y iron 
ba suspects this resource, rather than copper and broni Works E. 4 
"of western Crete in the Late Bronze Age, and the Intense of its EU 
Lá ato the Geometric period.” In addition to artifacts, linguistics po ) 
sore interest in western sources of iron as early as the second üllenr 
nitic root that produced Latin ferrum (iron) must have reached Ita y lon 
, llennium, according to a recent linguistic analysis.” What may havebroug 
] Cypriote finds to western Crete in the Late Bronze Age, and helpec export 
En stirrup jars throughout the Aegean and sarcophagi to Tanagra 
d traffic for iron, not necessarily Aegean activity. East-cent ral 
xt 1 ichest to Crete in iron, and the prosperity of LH IIIC sites in centra 
idi, Perati) may be related to prospection for iron.” Provena nce Studie: 
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metric Pottery of Western Crete,” both in Relatio Ax 
tween Cyprus and Crete, 178-91, 192-98; for a geologi 
cal approach, see K. Zervantonakis, z vi DOE 
ópuxroU TÀoUTov rhs Kpynrns orv à "aTTUÉT TC 
TOÀltTurnov ths apxacornras,” in Fifth Cr 
Congress, 1:123—24, on copper, iron, and mixe 
fides in Crete. Copper and bronze: Z. Sto ule an 
N. Gale, “Chemical and lead isotope anal ses Oh 
noan bronzes from Nerokorou, Crete,” (SMES 
(1984), 169-71; Watrous, SMEA 27 (1989) 69-79. — 
"G. Rendsburg, “Semitic PRZUBRZL/BR 
‘ron,’ " Scripta Mediterranea 3 (1982) 59-60, fig. 1 
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Porto Rapht and Perati, near Laureion mines; 326, 
oniron finds in LM IIIC; on the iron ores of northeast 
Boiotia, see n. 179. 

B argued by R. Tylkot in "The Sea Peoples in 
“idly, Sardinia, and Etruria: A Re-examination of the 
Archaeological and Textual Evidence in Light of Re- 
a Research," at the Archaeological Congress in 

m Pega 1989. Provenance Studies have 

hier traders, only cargo: L. Vagnetti and 

e owards the Identification of Local Myce- 
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clude pirates who traveled with Kadmos (Edwards, 
Kadmos, 30-31, 37), a reference that encouraged 
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? F. Schachermeyr, Die dgdische Frühzeit, vols. 3-5 
(Vienna, 1979-1980), for archaeology and history 
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H. Tadmor, "The Decline of Empires in Western Asia 


ca. 1200 B.C.E.," in Symposia, 1-14; Strange, Caphtor/ 


Keftiu, 156-65 (Cyprus); Sandars, Sea Peoples; Muhly, 
“The Role of the Sea Peoples in Cyprus during the 
LC Ill Period,” in Cyprus at the Close of the Late Bronze 
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Jand. A familiar route along the south (Amathusiane 
vest (Maa-Palaeokastro) coast of Cyprus supported newsns 
ne slausibly mercantile. This route then passed by Doth X 
to Phoenician pottery from Kommos and Knossos. This fir 
westward traffic may have contributed to the Late Bronze Age 
sites near iron like Chania. Lefkandi, and Perati, and an incre 
factor of five on Rhodes (lalvsos) in the twelfth century Cor 
Sites still prosperous after 1200 s.c. is the presence of iron (and o 
it}, often near other metal ores. which complements the predomin 
attested epigraphically. That this was not a diaspora of refugees’ bi 
in pursuit of new resources and markets, appears in their sophistic 
à fords, knives! and in inscribed gold and silver artifacts, which fol 
| metallurgists and their apprentices and offspring through C 
“Thus the dispersal of Bronze Age culture to new trading anc 
familiar trade routes as far west as Italy but includes new inte 
es Levantines as the prime entrepreneurs with local T 
collaborators. 
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from Bronze Age archaeology or the Near East. For example, N 
tor Greeks /"[onians" among the Assyrians; the Biblical “Jawar 
bronze”: Ezekiel 27.13) reveals the continuity of Aegean life in d 
“Keftiu” and “Javan” live "in the middle of the islands.” Many i 
"Greek'—chariotry and hoplite warfare, funeral games, seafaring 
ics, dance and music—already exist in the Mycenaean world. For rę 
origins of Greek urban culture begin before 1200 B.c., with a de nis 
the fifth century.” The polis arose not in the eighth century, but fror 
olved Mycenaean world, enriched by new arrivals from the E. 
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once again in the East. The rise of the Neo-Assyrian 
re encouraged war and commerce in the eastern Mediterranean, supporting Phoe- 
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1952) 218-22, including a tomb from Assarlik associ- — Pernicka, JRGZM 34 — s d cQ E. ! ufaki! 
ated with gold, iron, and silver; C. Ozgünel, Carian Early Metallurgy in COUR, 319 "d. 2 eer 
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haematite deposits of high purity” and evidence for 
ancent mining: Y. Bassiakos, "Ancient Iron Metal- 
lurgy in Laconia,” in New Aspects of Archaeological Sci- 
ec in Greece. Fitch Lab Occasional Papers no. 3 (Ath- 
ens, 1988), 54-58; D. Kiskyras, '''O opuxtos 7ÀAovros 
ms Mars xai yerixwrepa TAS Aakovias," Aaxwrt- 
xai 270v6a( 9 (1988) 117-32. Lakonian iron was 
praised in antiquity (Daimachus, FGrH 65 frag. 4) 
and may have inspired the legendary “iron coinage” 
of Lykourgos (R. Halleaux, "La monnaie de fer de 
Lycurge et le probléme des acides en chimie an- 
üque, in Stemmata. Mélanges de philologie, d'histoire el 
Tarchéologie offerts à Jules Labarbe [Liege, 1987], 451- 

pt reference I owe to Ken Sheedy). | 
the SERE of Byzantium, s.v. Kv8npa, attributes 
thius, Jiad - A M son of Phoinix" (cf. Eusta- 
V. Bérard, Les Ph PEE. ae the Phoenician”); 
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tica, 143; Bernal, Black Ath B IU Ex al 
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ble f K 7, Invokes 
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e it famous for their purple 


n Ilopyvpovoca). The cult of 
3.21.1), was founded 


s name derived from Semitic 


ments.!?? In Lakonia proper, Oriental in- 
century, in such distinctive media as 


konia to account for these Oriental- 


nd influence survives in cultural institu- 


h Cretan ones to indicate a com- 


named for its iron sands or purple trade? The island's 
colorful reputation may indicate ancient iron ores, 
not purple mollusks: Kiskyras, Aaxwrixat Znrovõai 9 
(1988) 128, on Kythera’s iron-rich mineral springs. 
E.J.W. Barber, Prehistoric Textiles (Princeton, 1990), 
238-39, on mineral mordants for dyeing purple in 
Phoenician industry. 

19 Carter, Greek Ivory-Carving, and AJA 91 (1987) 
355-83; AJA 93 (1989) 355-78; J. Carter and S. Whit- 
ney, “Isotopic Analysis of Gray Marble Perirrhan- 
teria," AJA 92 (1988) 276 and “Isotopic Analysis of 
Seventh-Century B.C. Perirrhanteria," in Classical 
Marble: Geochemistry, Technology, Trade, ed. N. Herz 
and M. Waelkens (Dordrecht, 1988), 419-31; Carter, 
The Beginning of Greek Sculpture; Markoe, Phoenician 
Bowls, 117-18. E. Langlotz, Studien zur nordostgriech- 
ischen Kunst (Mainz, 1975), 9, calls Lakonia "fast eine 
Provinz des Ostens.” 

“ Carter, AJA 91 (1987) 381, and “Masks and Po- 
etry in Early Sparta,” 89-98, on Spartan and Near 
io i di including possible survivals of Phoe- 

acrifice (Pausanias, 3.16.9—11; cf. Por- 
Phyry, De Abstinentia 2.55.4 and Hughes, " 
Sacrifice,” Drews, AJP 100 (1979 Sor e E 
'an, Cretan, and Carthagini I M iu hs Spa 
ver, Deane eae Binian constitutions; cf. Oli- 
, 96, and A. Snodgrass, Archaic G 
reece 


the Greek S 2, 90, for Phoenician influence on 
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constitution admired by E M Puro ME has 
til recently. As on Crete, the disintegration of its Orien 
when the decline of local industries like ivo, 
| iefeat of the Assyrian Empire around 600 s.c. But on 
des with the P hip with the Jews in the Hellenistic period, 146 
- E E " ment in the central Aegean repeats the Lakonia | Da: 
E Oo The island of Thera, some sixty miles north of Cr 
ing E E E... Ero in the archaic period and infrequently ai 
onside 


population and 
mitic origins un 
suggests its very sources, 


Em o.. But it offers a surprising concentration of evidence, beginr 
E. bur its neighbor to the east, Anaphe, Thera is a major sc 
ES... Eus of hydrothermal origin that produced copper, lead 
7 unusually high concentration.“ E resources available on bott 
" artain legends connecting them with the Levant. For example 
tus (4.147), Thera's settlement was founded by Membliaros, son o 
wer of Kadmos but also the eponym of “Membliaros,” the i lar 
in: phe (Stephanos of Byzantion, s.v. Avagn,; ct. schol. Pindar, Py 
| dants occupied Thera for eight generations before the advent C 
in western Mediterranean settlements where Greeks followed] 
d Material culture supports these testimonia for Phoeniciar 
jottery in shapes typical for Aegean (and western Medite 'ar 
S appears in graves on Thera.'* One of these graves producer 
amples from the Idaian Cave on Crete accepted as Oriental! 


ory-Carvirg, 163-73, 225-62, 290- from Mem-bli-'ar, see M. Astour, "^ 
ersal of ivory craftsmen to new the Semitic World and Semitic ] lar 
feg. Delphi, Ephesos) in the World,” JNES 23 (1964) 197-98, alth 
Ince of Spartan poets after sev- — for a West Semitic presence on the isl: 
like Alkman and Tyrtaios. B.C.: Hellenosemitica, 113-28. On th 
na, 109-10, on King Areios's Anaphe, see H. von Gaertringer f 
acc abees 12.20-22. Josephus, 1899), 1:351-58; foundation legends 
27); Cl. Orrieux, "La parenté 142-49, i 
in L'étranger dans le monde '? E. Pfuhl, "Der archaische Fried 
/ 1988), 169-91; cf. S. Spyri- berge von Thera,” AthMitt 28 (1903) 2 
Sof Gortyna and Crete,” — 11, XX:4-5, XXII:4; cf. W. Culican, 
Bottles and Tripod Bowls,” Berytus 1 
"Sidonian Bottles," Levant 7 (1975) 14! 
stream, RDAC (1984) 122-39, for thes 
Cyprus and Crete. 


whayla Tis viyrov 'Avádrns 
Tal ores on Thera discussed 
S in Thera and the Aegean 
ed at Thera congress, Sep- 


ogene “ Pfuhl, AthMitt 28 (1903) 228, pl. 
Semen Map and text (p. 147, | 


sul 109). Beyer, Dreros und Prinias, 51, ca 
E... E. a Ores, jewelry “wohl Kretisch." New exam 
oenician derivation of a ). Idaian Cave: Sakellarakis, in Early Gree 


Membliaros': 181; L’Antro Ideo, 27, fig. 6. 
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i network connecting Cyprus, Rhodes, and C ee E 
n o + Cretan pottery and metal finds, including shapes charz 
is In fac shops identified in central Crete, dominate imports in th 
ine ue abruptly in the early sixth century, v ith theidisintesy | 
after the decline of Assyria. As on Thasos, local respons 
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Neat East | 
idia” rituals | 

(igure was imported from Sparta and may derive from a Cy 

56). His Theran temenos features some of the earliest rock-cut in: 

letter forms closely related to those from Sparta, Crete, and nearb 

by Phoenicians (Festos and Stephanus of Byzantium, ue 

through geography or a cognate community, or b oth, these scripts a: 

the Semitic canon and have persuaded some scholars, classical and ? 

Aegean home for the alphabet.’ As a Spartan colony, Ther: 
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i Pfuhl, AthMitt 28 (1903) 238, fig. 81, from grave Eleutherr ain C 
89; Webb, Archaic Greek Faience, 44, no. 178, plus two 398-400) suppor 


deteni 


aryballoi on display (Thera Museum inv. nos. 1093, ture, defended 
1094). Recent archaic finds from the same cemetery of Gree 
include Rhodian, Cretan, and Ionian pottery and two 
(Cypriote?) bronze rod tripods: BCH 99 (1975) 683- — 
84, fig. 203; BCH 103 (1979) 605. | 91 (1987; 
12 N. Kontoleon, “Theräisches,” AthMitt 73 (1953) for these 
117-39; Richter, Kouroi, 45, no. 18a-d, figs. 97-102; on samo: 
A. Brookes, "The Daedalic Sculpture of Thera,” AJ A | 
85 (1981) 187. ~ i 
' ARep 12 (1966) 18, fig. 31; B. Ridgway, “Medi- 
terranean Comparanda for the Statues from Monte 


- Li ga 
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12A xj 9 
Of, Pi. ae 


Prama,” SSA, 2:64 (see Chapter 7, n. 44) for compar- 

anda from Punic Sardinia. Recent discoveries of 
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sons. including homoerotic rituals." But the most 
ient is the cult of Apollo Asgelatas on Anaphe, at 
ag = LSCG, 129; cf. the "AeyeAata festival: TG XII 
f this cult epithet with the Babylonian healing de 
make the god on Anaphe a direct witness to Or 
* Typically, the cult acquires a Greek foundation le leg 
f the cult to the returning Argonauts.!** 
« support Phoenicians on Thera, via Crete. Battos, 

— ee i » had as mother a Cretan princess from Axos, ne; a; 
e and probably home to a Levantine community (see Chapter 6). The fc fo 
EE as assisted by Korobios of Itanos on Crete, a purple-fisher whose 
ein point to a Phoenician identity (Herodotus, 4.151-53). Recent stud 
a before the foundation of Cyrene implies that minerals of inland Nc 
d them. Perhaps Phoenicians accompanied or even inspired t 
Lib: ya, as they apparently introduced Greeks to the metals of Etruria 
ally, an enigmatic passage in Tacitus has Semitic refugees flee fre 
ference tempting to associate with the decline of archaic commu 
600 p.c. and an exodus to Punic territories farther west (Hist 
a profugos novissima Libyae insedisse memorant, qua un 


is Ens cesserit regnis.”**’ The mixture of archaic pottery for 































/^ Burkert, “Itinerant Diviners and Magic 
Greek Renaissance, 118; Orientalisterende Epoch 
“Oriental and Greek Mythmaking,” in fi 
Greek Mythology, 24. According to U. Wilamo 
yllos von Epidauros, [Berlin 1886], 93), who i 
Burkert, "Asklepios" might even be involvec 
Oriental derivatian. | 

™ Conon, Diegesis 49; Callimachus, Aetia 
7.19, 21; Apollonius Rhadius, 4.1694 ff; Ap ! 
1.139 (9.26). A. Henrichs, “Three Approach 
Greek Mythography.” in Interpretations of Gree 
thology, 247, 269 n. 11, 270 n. 20. 

“S. Stucchi, "Problems Concerning the Con 
of the Greeks to Cyrenaica and the Relations ' 
their Neighbors," MeditArch 2 (1989) 73-84; "| 
izen, Chalcis-in-Euboea, 26 n. 79, on iron ores of NOI 


Africa. M. Fantar, "L'impact de la présence phé 
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with an independent care mre 
isthenic synoikismos and the 
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Ther 
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kept doser ? 
a 165 Only after Kle 
ce 


er veins in 


ae iron and cop 
Joration, however disputed their relationst ipt 


may have inspired some false etymologies suc ch 2 d ‘ 
malis Historia 4. 63-64), the claim that the cul ons 
pronze armor (Strabo, 10.3.6, 19.), and the na me "C 
Ancient testimonia on copper have been dismi: i m d fa 
working is implied at Lefkandi in ! tenth-centur y! =P 
Chalkis and in southern Euboia.!^ Ryeng : re ple: ni 


the early fifth century do the fortu une 
per ores of central Euboia e We. 
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ogy. Archaeology and Eteocretan," in Fourth Cr g- Snodgrass 


ical Congress, 615. | 
w G. Schauss, "Greek Trade along the North Af- iou (ci 


ncan Coast in the Sixth Century B.C.," Scripta Medi- the anom 
terranea 1 (1980) 21ff.; cf. his The Extramural Sanctuary pp 99-10 
of Demeter and Persephone at Cyrene, Libya. Final R ^ chai 
ports, Volume Il. The East Greek, Island and Lacoman 
Pottery (Philadelphia, 1985), 96-107; Stucchi  Medit- 
Arch 2 (1989) 73-84, and "Die archaischen griech- 
ischen Vasen und die Kyrenaika: Importe, Imitati: 
onen und Einflüsse—Ein Überblick,” in Ancient C reek 
and Related Pottery, 139-43, on Greek pottery in Li Libya 
‘ Geology: Metallogenetic Map, 142-43. nos. 
101-9; 176, nos. 138-42, for iron and other ore 
Laureion, less known than its silver; Pernickz 
IRGZM 34, no. 2 (1987) 657-59; Stos-Gale and Ga 
SMEA 84 (1984) 170. E 
“Coldstream, in Phónizier im Westen, 263 
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he mountains northeast of Chalkis and the Lelantine Ẹ 
en "t pila on Dionysius, p eriegeta 764). Gre 
aru gati d metallurgists with this island, from a magic 
costi m " 1.9, 447c) to the reputation of XaAxtéuxe 
<= Im nd the Egoi» ELOS. avroOTKkrov (Aes 
of stores to Phoenicians on Euboia were purple-producin sia 
Animalium 5.15); did murex, mines, OF Phoenicians give the isla nc 
ith Kvthera? 
B ee: Levantine visitors to Euboia, they rag 
who arrived with Kadmos (Strabo, 10.1.8) and "Dryopes who settl 
went to Cyprus (Diodorus, 4.37 2). The ancestors of ji Gephyragai 
A enian branch included Harmodios and Aristogeiton, are descenc 
| bn: of Kadmos (Herodotus, 5.57; Strabo, 9.2. 10). Mythological figure: 
nderings of Kadmos and Io include Euboia in their travels (Hesiod; 
Us of all are references to Kouretes in connection with Euboia, a 
)nymous nymph, Chalkis (Strabo, 10.3.6, 19). These legendar | 
lains of cult and metallurgy in Crete, where they have plausibly 
tine activity in both domains at the Idaian Cave (see n. 15773 
m familiar in the home of Kadmos (Korinna, frag. 654.i.12—18) 
Oriental connections. | 


nt reputation for £pya ov6jpov (Callimachu: 


ology on Euboia has dispelled Greece's "Dark Age," throu; 
on Age burials at Lefkandi and Eretria, with evidence for m 
yas the tenth century 7 The cemeteries clustered near t 
1 testify to continuity in craftsmanship and imagination, 
, faience, ivory, bronze tripods, and other unmistaka 
Provenance.' That these luxuries were not all impi 





3; 0 foundry de- m Lefkandi L M. R. Pophann L. F 4. c 
F9» 165-49, on (on oupa, “The Hero of Lefkandij 
on tons: Me- Tou Ait and “Further Excavati 
129-36, and m - Cemetery at Lefkandi, 1981,” B. 
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»weler's hoard buried at Eretria before 700 s.c. and the clay mold for a 
! ound at Lefkandi (see nn. 125, 167); the same kind of craftsmen buried with 
(ape of their trade on Crete may qeu y cu on Euboia.!? In fact, the entire 
| 4 | of material from central Eubsia nne the distribution of cemeteries and 
gsem!. mplications—resembles closely the picture around Knossos examined b 
n (see Chapter 6). The similarity of material culture in these early ctm 
ives from their common foundation in the marketing of metals and manufactur- 
of perfume, and peram from common demographic ingredients (Levantine entre- 
ing ours) with consistent patterns of settlement. The modem tendency to identify 
: pe qs’ in Syria, Cyprus, xit. Eu. and even Euboia itself may be a mistake. 
cyboians sought rich iron ores in Sep and North Africa west of Utica, as Phoenicians 
fom Crete and Thera migrated to Libya (see nn. 160-62).!7* Those who initiated this 
ide of trade and settlement were not Greek, but Levantine, and the culture they 
helped sponsor was too mixed to call Greek.: The presence of Phoenician pottery in 
the Aegean before Greek (Euboian) pottery appears in Cyprus or the Levant means that 
traffic may have flowed from the East, before it did in the other direction. One antici- 
pates the discovery of Semitic inscriptions on Euboia, given the presence of Near East- 
ern immigrants suggested in testimonia and archaeology. In the meantime, Lefkandi's 
wealth of Levantine material has inspired philologists to revive the Oriental origins of 
Greek epic, and even to postulate a “Euboian” Odyssey (see n. 170). 

The nearby island of Skyros must have welcomed similar craftsmen or their luxury 


products, according to spectacular gold jewelry in its Iron Age tombs."$ These finds 


py a] 
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coldstrea 
ties de 





(1968) 133-35; Coldstream, in Phónizier im Westen, ische und geographische Grundlage," Hisloria 8 
261-72, for the new Toumba finds (over 10,000 fa- — (1959) 257-83; rejected by Bakhuizen, Chalcis-in-Eu- 
boea, 25-26, as Euboian colonies in the eastern Ma- 


ience beads, a bronze situla of Egyptian provenance, 
greb. Buchner, in Phónizier im Westen, 297 n. 40; Des- 


and other exotic grave goods). Popham and others, 
BSA 77 (1982) 247, and ARep (1988-1989) 118-19, on borough, Essays: Fitch, 27-40. 
their Near Eastern, especially Cypriote, connections; 175 See Desborough, in Essays: Fitch, 25-42, and 
Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 125 n. 179. Cf. A. Charbon- D. Ridgway, in SSA, 2:175, and “The First Western 
net, “Le dieu aux lions d’ Eretrie/" ASAA 8 (1986) Greeks and Their Neighbors 1935-1985," in Greek Col- 
117-56. onists and Native Populations, 61-72, for “Euboean pi- 
'2P. Themelis, "An 8th-Century Goldsmith's  oneers" who may not be Greek; Graham, DHA 12 
Workshop at Eretria,” in Greek Renaissance, 157-65. (1986) 59, on misnamed ''Euboean emporia." 
Gold: Bakhuizen, Chalcis-in-Euboea, 85 (cf. Strabo, 176], Papadimitriou, "Ausgrabungen auf Sky- 
5.4.9, 247c, on gold from Pithekoussai, the Euboian ros, "AA (1936) 228-34; V. Desborough, “A Group of 
colony on Ischia); Lefkandi I, 461-64, for gold jewelry Vases from Skyros,” in ZTHAH, 55-58, and in Essays: 
and gold ores in southern Euboia (cf. Metallogenetic Fitch, 36, 39; Lefkandi 1, 286; l. Lemos and H. Hatcher, 
Map, text p. 229, nos. 149-51). “Protogeometric Skyros and Euboea." OJA 5 Heed 
7 Pseudo-Scylax, Periplous 111, names “many 323-37; E. Sakellarakis, in Early Susi S Practice, 
Naxian" islands (?), a harbor called Pithekoussai and 234. P. Kalligas, “H a@pxata 2xvpos, M Tdpupa 
an island with a city called Euboia, opposite Psegas, N. TI. l'ovAavóps: Avadégecs 1986-1989 (Athens, 


a city west of Utica: H. Treidler, “Eine alte lonische 1990), 82- 88. 
Kolonisation in numidischen Afrika—lhre histor- 
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cad as indirect evidence of Levantine contact, 
dismissed as == : AH iN 
could be Gkvros.!7 Fuboia’s neighbor, Boiotia, also ou ii 
aonn] evidence: it exceeds Skyros and Euboia in t 
site in Orienta i i Iv I Acen 
oppo but is poorer in Orientalia of the early Iron Age £ 
immigrants. a " Euboia, and Boiotia formed part of the same 
ern AtUKA, | e 
- E landscape between 1100 and 700 s.c. What may have 
E “+ were their metal ores and their Levantine occupants, mt 
MD (m | cts Tanagra and western Crete ; 
terial culture (larnax burials) conne 
E 77). In all the discussion of Kadmos, n 
iron centuries earlier (see n. //). Amm a. 
why he chose to settle in Boiotia, although legends credit him. NUE 
ments such as the invention of bronze working at Thebes (Hyginus | 
Bae a Boiotian poet is the first to mention the [daian Daktyls ang 
lesiod frag. 282) to those magicians of metal, who also discovered ir 
active on Samothrace. Other legendary craftsmen like ‘“Telchinias’ 
sto Boiotia (Pausanias 9.19.1) and contribute to major arts like tem 
bt the migration of the Gephyraioi from Chalkis to Tanagra, anc 
Herodotus, 5.57), followed an iron master, especially if their nat 
` Astour argues. Their descendants keep furnaces at Larymmn 
tracted from eastern Boiotia, more properly the landscape e ong 
includes ancient Lokris and modern Phthiotis.!7? Unfortunate 
hatch those of Lefkandi, although sanctuaries like Kalapod 
ze and Iron Age activity, produced plentiful bronze and iro 
mos is better sought at Thebes when iron became a maj 


iron ores on 


T E Greece reports ores erze von Lokris und Skyros,” Geologi cal 
Bion (from nickel cal Studies 111.2 (Athens, 1954). S. C. Bakht 
= E E n, d cl. Boiotian Iron,” in Second International C 
Mery Ev cg] Antiquities, Montreal, 1973 ed. J. 
Deltion of the Geolog- X Schachter, Teiresias suppl. 2 (Montr 
ix E. Photos, “The Question of Meteor 
Zen Attique et E- Nickel-rich Iron: Archaeologi al 
F d (1976. (1989) nm mental Results,” World Archaec 
u Element} 
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donkey sacrifices) at Ephesos; cf. R. Lebrun, ''Ana- 
tolie et le monde phénicien du IXe au [Ve siècle av. 
LC.,” in Studia Phoenicia, 5:23-33; E. Lipiński, “Phoe- 
nidans in Anatolia and Assyria (9th-6th centuries 
s.c.)," OLP 16 (1985) 81-84; The Anatolian Civilizations 
(Istanbul, 1983), 2:18-38, for Onental/izing finds from 
Erythrai, Bayrakli (Smyrna), Ephesos, and Miletos, 
the latter rich in bronzes: a griffin protome, shield 
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(W. Schiering, "Bronzescheibe mit Reliefverzierung, " 
IsiMitt 18 [1968] 149-56), and (Phoenician) Aegyp- 
taka: C. Weikert IstMitt 7 (1957) 126-32; cf. Board- 
man, Greek Overseas, 113, fig. 130. 
^H. Kyrieleis and W. Róllig, "Ein alt-oriental- 
ischer Pferdeschmuck aus dem Heraion von Samos," 
AthMitt 103 (1988) 37-75; A. Charbonnet, ASAA 8 
(1986) 117-56, for the blinker from Eretria. Kilian- 
Dirlmeier, JRGZM 32 (1985) 215-54. 
” An estimated two thousand such statues have 
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G. Schmidt, Samos VIII. Kyprische Bildwerke aus dem 


Heraion von Samos (Berlin, 1968); E. Gjerstad, "The 
Cypro-Archaic Life-Size Terracotta Statue Found in 
Old Smyrna," in Tenth International Congress of Classi- 
cal Archaeology, Izmir 1973, ed. E. Akurgal (Ankara, 
1978), 2:709-13. 

29 Betancourt, Aeolic Style, 50-57 on capitals and 
bases from western Asia Minor; V. Karageorghis, 
“The Relations between the Tomb Architecture of 
Anatolia and Cyprus in the Archaic Period,” in Tenth 
International Congress of Classical Archaeology, Izmir 
1973, 1:361-77; C. Ratté, “Lydian Masonry and Mon- 
umental Architecture at Sardis," AJA 93 (1989) 274; 
see n. 110, on Phoenician drafted masonry. On East 
Greek sculpture, see J. Pedley, Greek Sculpture of the 
Archaic Period: The Island Workshops (Mainz, 1976), 46- 
59: newer finds in Archaische und klassische griechische 
Plastik, 1:1-91. 

201 W. Radt, "Kyprische Terrakotten auf der Hali- 
karnassischen Halbinsel," Siedlungen und Bauten auf 
der Halbinsel von Halikarnassos unter besonderen Berück- 
sichtigung der archaischen Epoche, IstMitt Beih. 3 (Tà- 
bingen, 1970), 265-72; A. Johnston and V. Wüson, 
“Cypriaka from Datça,” BICS 25 ( 1978) 33-34. 
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Diodorus, 5.80.2 
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„orotogeometric B” despite its most ungeometric, ornamental nature 
e name ye sttic Middle Geometric styles, often on the same vase 3 Efforts M 
[0 is WIIN 4 : : F 
pist n survivals often discover more immediate sources of inspiration 


O Mant X 


xe motifs pt he past.“ Elsewhere in Greece, the early Iron Age has emerged as an 
A v Fas! eather than à transitional period, with its own “Iron Age” phases instead 
depen it pde " parasites on earlier and later styles.5 This chapter will focus on 
"t "sub- y io Orientalizing experience during the age when iron determined that 
(rete 5 sustal («om the twelfth century until about 600 B.c.—as background for a new 
relationshP the mythology of Crete, including Minos and Daidalos. 

ae efile d previously, the iron resources of Crete may have attracted Levantine 


^ even after catastrophes struck the Near East and the Aegean around 1200 B.C. 
de 5 nn 75-77, 175). These resources help explain why western Crete, in 
. was still adopting Near Eastern forms such as the larnax in the Late Bronze 
Age, an d developing them dec a local industry exported to Boiotia, a sister province 
qually rich in iron. Iron-bearing stones are reported on Mount Ida in antiquity by Pliny 
(Naturalis Historia 37.130), who also attributes the discovery of iron by the "Daktyls" on 
EST Ida on the authority of Hesiod, as if the primacy of Cretan ironworking was 
amiliar in Boiotia, an area endowed with similar metal ores.* These resources not only 
inspired legends about Daktyls, Kouretes, and Daidalos himself but determined the lo- 
-ation of Iron Age [sic] cities in Crete (Map 1, inset), as observed by Faure.’ Settlements 
represented by cemeteries in the Knossos area, the Mesara plain (Gortyn and Kommos), 
around the bay of Mirabello from Dreros to Itanos, and the slopes of iron-rich Mount 
Ida share a pattern of interaction with the Orient. These areas of Crete apparently 
stayed in contact with Cyprus through Subminoan and Protogeometric times and never 
stopped "Orientalizing." Their Eastern contacts merely retracted, then revived with the 
new network supplying Assyria with iron (as traced in Chapter 5). For several centuries, 
resident craftsmen from the Near East (North Syria and Phoenicia) may have practiced 
their skills in Crete. 
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been toying with freehand orientalising motifs before Ausgrabungen in Tiryns 1982/83," AA 103 (1988) 227- 


they had formed a proper Geometric style!" 43. The phenomenon of “Sub-Mycenaean” continues 
' As analyzed by Coldstream, “ ‘Bilingual’ Greek to attract debate: P. A. Mountjoy and V. Hankey, 

Amphorae from the North Cemetery of Knossos,” in "LH IIC Late Versus Submycenaean. The Keramei- 

EIAATIINH, 335-39, kos Pompeion Cemetery Reviewed," Jdl 103 (1988) 1- 
* Despite its title, J. N. Coldstream's "Some Mi- 37. 

noan Reflexions in Cretan Geometric Art," in Studies * Pliny, Naturalis Historia 7.197: "ferrum [invenisse] 


in Honour of T. B.L. Webster, ed. J. Betts, J. T. Hooker, Hesiodus in Creta eos qui vocati sunt Dactyli ldaei/" and 
and J. R. Green (Bristol, 1988), 2:23-32, concludes the Suda registers a poem mepi Tov ‘TSaiwy Aax- 
that Oriental sources, especially Cyprus, are domi- — róAGv among the works of Hesiod (frag. 282). amu 
nant by the ninth century. 7 “Nouvelles localisations des villes crétoises, 

E.g. at Tiryns: Kilian, in Problems in Greek Prehis- — KrChr 17 (1963) 16-23; "Les minerais de la as any 
fory, 199; cf. A. Papadimitriou, "Bericht zur früheis- tique,” RA (1966) 45-78; "Les mines du roi Minos, 
enzeitliche Keramik aus der Unterburg von Tiryns: in Fourth Cretological Congress, 1:150-68. 
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Gat- D Holtman, Early Creten Armorers Q 


fa Arkades and related Cretan bronzi 
> Weceret, ing the mitra from the Schimmel C 


E Boardman, Cret 
Oxford, 141. 


i; Plippskis, E. Photos, Cl. Rolle 
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S. he ; (1983) 111. 
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„poussé reliefs were locally repaired and reworked into a 


cc elements and technical analysis agree with the Stylistic fea- 

„od Orientals at work in Crete; all point to a steady supply of ma- 
- East and constant imitation, by Greek craftsmen, of Oriental arti- 
igin may even have survived in an ancient termus technicus, 


- e 


Daons of the Orient: 
rzis. KPHTEX 


: 


ts etymologies. Hesychius provides the following gloss of a word 


< shield,” among the Cretans. 


"enti ( reca 


tans may have used the word xáôpos as a common noun for certain 
- M weaponry. Since the seventeenth century, philology accepts the name of 
BP" isa Greek equivalent of Semitic "ODM," meaning essentially "the easterner" 

x tal." * The expression Kaduna ypáp quaa in fact indicates that the adjective 
.4 interchangeably with Porvixhia to describe the letters of the Greek alphabet. 
fue Suna is no more denominative than datéaAea, and need not be de- 
-om Kadmos and his legendary role in the transmission of the alphabet. Instead, 
„ame and adjective derive from the same term for “eastern,” just as Daidalos per- 


zes but does not explain the origin of words related to his name. If the common 
~ xáĝuos is derived from the Semitic root and is used to describe Oriental novelties 
ell as newcomers, the Cretan application of the word to certain types of metal 


dms 


iponry means that the Greeks themselves may have identified such artifacts, by 
name, as Oriental." The role of these shields in hiding infant cries (birth of Zeus, or 


n of sacrificed infants? [n. 21]) makes them Eastern in cult terms, as well. This un- 
usual convergence between style, ritual, scientific analysis, and nomendature in ne- 


ced testimonia provides encouragement, if not a methodological model, for detect- 


E 


ng not only Orientalia manifest to the modern eye but their acknowledgment in 


ec gm oe 


Ya 


CER 


bronze, BCH 110 (1986) 121-36. 

17 (1961-1962) Chr. 115, pls. 129, 130; 

ntke Bronzetechnik. Kunst und Handwerk an- 
rubider Munici ASS). 102-3, fig. 61. 


Kad ne 78-79 n. 72: Billigmeier, "ues 73- 


n the three-consonantal root, which means “that 


» before, in front’ and indicates the east in a 


ture onented [si] to the rising sun (cf. Hebrew 


le 


aadmomot), An alternate [Indo-European 


rivation favored by Boisacq, Frisk, and many das- 


$m pp F 


presumes a root related to xéxac par: Edwards, 


"= mos, 78-79. Dombrowski, Europa, 111 nn. 359-66 





E oW 





(cf. the double derivation. Greek and Semitic, for 
"Europa," discussed in these passages subse- 
quently). 

Y Edwards, Kadmos, 79 n. 72, cautions that “it is by 
no means certain that the proper name Kado has 
the same origin [as the common noun xáBgos]" 
A. Schachter “Kadmos and the Implications of the 
Tradition for Bosotian History," in La Béotie antique, 
ed. P. Roesch and others, (Paris. 1965), 151-52, ates 
Zu s ea Patil a 

" to the Argive “Aspis,” as names for ctadeis 
| Reip nn 
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ved investigations at the Idaian Cave are increas ir 
+h bronze, gold, ivory, faience, and amber, 
raced back to the Early Bronze Age and last: 
into the Protogeometric period. Complementary finda at f. 
at Axos suggest occupation since LM III, then a rise in thea 
culture matching the evidence from the cave, as if m 
flourished, in close partnership, from the ninth tont sixth 
also home to the “throne” of Zeus as well as his birthplace : 
infant sacrifices in myth, was sacred as the locale for Minos's cor 
imported cult figures like Herakles Daktylos, associated with Tyre 
associated with cave/cult and iron ores demonstrate a pattern typic 
art, imported and local Orientalia stimulate monumental versio n 
stone, the first "Daedalic" statues.” Axos developed an early law code 
dties, and may have profited in legend from its proximity to Mou: ! 
scquired the laws from Zeus (Plato, Laws 624b). In the seventh cen M. 
ds active in Aegean commerce and colonization: the mother of Batt 


Renev 
an nu allv, wl 


cave Cal 1 De 


terial 


























inder of Cyrene, was from Axos, and another Theran, a merchant name 
a resident of this city (Herodotus, 4.151-53). Like their cousin Korol 
le-fisher from eastern Crete who led the Therans to Cyrene (Chapte 
present a class of merchants and explorers who inherited the | Bror 
ne Keftiu, with all its Levantine connections. 1 
4 coastal plain of the Mesara was home to the palace of Phai 
Ja Triada, and a harbor town at Kommos in the Bronze age 
dto attract Levantine interests in the Dark Ages, possibly ase 


pua! reports in Praktika (1980. 
711, pls. 114-52 (1985) 78- 87; 


BPXewAcyuxr 15 (1985) 753, 


Héraclés Dactyle de Crète,” in Stud E 
40. S. O'Bryhim, "Hesiod and the C are 
stracts, 1990, 185), on infant sacrifice an 
24-77 and OR pep On Minos and Zeus, see Chopin € 
0 BAM br Davaras, Statue aus Astritsi; Adams, 

Eus. //*- Sculpture, 35ff., for the statues from Eleut 
n Crete, Eu. A Astritsi; Blome, Bildwelt Kretas, 46, pl. 20, 1- 

d (990-537 nc er "Bemerkungen zum Torsc l 
25, 28-33); Crei, 5, AA (1982) 487-91; Stambolides, B A | 


39 b 
otte di E 38-400, on new limestone statues from Ele 
ma c X05, cemetery, E 
Don As. 


E. ? Cret 
37-99 (on Ak. eia Antica, 121 


Phaistos and Hagia 
G tanel uo Minoan Trig 
ap ; ad gia Triada- 

Ant 20 and reports 


E 5 et | Kommos. 


~201, for Italian excavat 
Triada; J. Shaw and E | 
ngle in South Central Crete: K 

Phaistos, Scripta Mediterranea il 
in Hesperia 1977-1982, 1984, and 198 
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d an imported Oriental god like Apoll. 
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o heir Near Eastern c lit Forms firs 


shn ac Tell Sukas.? T ND 
a5 ^. Hagia Triada: Chapter 5, n. 53) and have theref 
,a 


9. an culture, but could represent continuous c jntac 
noe hrines at Kommos draw attention to older dis 

i An archaic shrine with Orient ! zing votive 

t of the palace; an early Doric limestone capital 
<outheas selenite another, built over the west couri 
nus may the Phalandra hill resembles those rom I 
: with interior columns and prostyle porc 


“hearth” room . ` Lic 
Variations of these Orientalia in pottery and a 

chief city of the Messara in Greek and Roman times EI 
ary of Athena on the acropolis produced the city's rich 

es Ne 


bronzes and their clay imitations to ritual objects rem 
similar to those from 
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Sparta), but also Crete's earl 
For historians, none of these shares the repute 
he lasting effect of the Orie ; 
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code, itself a witness to t 
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4 Copper ingot in Bronze Age levels at Komm 
T. Stech, in Prehistoric Production and Exchange, 1C e 
105. V. Watrous and others, discussion in Scripta tos, 129i à 
Mediterranea 6 (1985) 13-18. Cf. seventh-century iro no lio Beloch (Rc 91( 
ingot: Hesperia 53 (1984) 283; BCH 108 (1984) 833-35, arcaico 
fig. 183, and Levantine pottery with parallels from 
Halikarnassos, Rhodes, and Cyprus: Hesperia 53 1960 
(1984) 278-79. Apollo Amyklaios is attested at Gortyn vil 
and postulated at Kommos: Willetts, in Relations. b d 
hoeen Crete and Cyprus, 240, citing Shaw, Hesperia 47 
(1978) 152-54. M. Shaw, “A Bronze Figurine ofa M 
from the Sanctuary at Kommos, Crete,” in E 
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and "Two Cups with Incised Decoration from i 
mos, Crete,” AJA 87 (1983) 441-52, for local imita 
tions of Oriental metal vessels. -Jal 
? J. Shaw, “A Phoenician Shrine at Kommos,’ 

31 (1987) 297; “Phoenicians in Southern Crete," AJ 
?3 (1989) 165-83. Cf. P. Riis, “Tell Sukas,” in Phoniz 
m Westen, 246-49, fig. 11; Muhly, in Ebla to, Dae 
269-70. The bronze bull found on the Kommos al 
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present personalities like Thaleia who introduce 
to Sparta, where ritual forms like the m 
iar debt to the Orient. The city's religiou: 
sophisticated a5 its early civic institutions, and as cvacamus of N ; 
city is also rich in legend and cult, and in representa of myth. 
in Crete associated with Europa, for whom the Hei festival wit} 
celebrated, and it also contributes to the Knossian genealogy of | 
who married a Gortynian woman in some legent 
Halfway between Gortyn and Knossos lies Prinias, sharing the s 
Ida with Gortyn and equally precocious in its development of mom 
ba architecture. Twin buildings on the akropolis resemble shrines 
) baistos, but exceed them in their monumental form and sculptural d 
Bostates with sculpted reliefs of armed warriors on horseback (Figure 
may have formed an orthostate course along the exterior walls of “T 
fate lintel bearing two seated goddesses above, a frieze of panthers o 
[female figure on the soffit, spanned the temple's door forming a frat 
iCrete’s unusual early temples, in part a Subminoan survival, make 
vant, especially with relief sculpture so evocative of North Syria 
[series of limestone stelai with incised figures of women and war 


on Gortyn 
to Greece, specifically 
5, n. 143) show a Sim 


e akropolis but probably used as funerary markers (Figure 31). TF 
Wy under excavation at Eleutherna (n. 22), with its built stone’e 
free-standing and relief sculpture, makes the Prinias stelai m« I 
Mt votive. Their technique of manufacture suggests the sam 
m toreutic or incised metal into soft stone observed in Broi 


-= 


ft „$ 1 : ; k 
Grave stelai) and characteristic of the way metallurgy an 
a 


5 ma, pl. XXXII, 212; Tempio A di Prinias ed al formarsi degli orc 
Laid EP E Meet- e ionico," in Antichità Cretesi, 2:89-119. The 
€ E. ythology, allel for a small temple on a peak with altai 
^H Cul E with race may be at Tell Sukas in Phoenicia: 
| actice, 7, "Griechen in Phónizien," in Phónizier im Weste 
33, fig. 11; Muhly, in Ebla to Damascus, 270. | 
Bi a, a Burkert, Greek Religion, 89. E. Samw 
(C la antica E 'Hearth-Temples': An Alternative Int 
E. 3t "No pov AJA 92 (1988) 279-80, considers Crete 
rth Age temples t AM 2 ; E 
hostales | pies to be civic dining-rooms, like pry 
lentalizin. E ‘Oe Eres rob pia, 62- 7t 
tas, 47.. ER in Antichità Cretesi, 2:120ff., for t 
i on; Adams, Orientalizing Sculpture 

- e, Bildweit Kretas 
Dre- Bronze ; 48-49. Vermeule, Gree 

ive at” Age, 90-94, on 
Wal niques; cf. the be comparable Bronze Aj 
onze gorgoneion from Dre 


Tl'atela e nel ter- 
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hdi chievements in scalpi and architecture at Prinias are linked to 
«e Jater are w-— Geometric times and shows Oriental connections as explicit 
ment e come five hundred meters northwest of the akropolis of Pd 
: hose | pP pe 680 burials took place Ded the thirteenth century and the 
j 4f Prinias at the inevitable Cretan terminus around 600 s.c. The burials 
jestrucon — Hons laid in rock-cut pits and inhumations in tholoi or rectangular cham- 
k, complete with dromos, and lined with ashlar blocks, or in rectangular 
be puilt of rubble, against a tumulus. The latter combine inhumation and cre- 
chamber 3 head is buried separately, only the body is cremated) and their offerings are 
-teristic of early Cretan Orientalizing art in painted pithoi, terracotta figurines, and 
charac ^ zd s. Most unusual are eighteen burials of animals, including a "^ of 
dein acrificed in connection with funerary rites and burials of smaller animals such 
- dS highly evocative of Oriental ritual? 
"This continuous, prosperous, and sophisticated (Orientalizing) community at Prinias 
compares closely, especially in pottery and jewelry, with the Iron Age history of Knos- 
cos, whose remains stem predominantly from burials. Hundreds of graves include Mi- 


n tholos and chamber tombs still used during Subminoan and Protogeometric times, 


noc 
from the eleventh century through the archaic period.” Cremation appears in this com- 


munity in the tenth century, then prosperity revived the level and quality of luxury 
imports, including Levantine metalwork, by the ninth century. Local industry imitating 
exotica, specifically perfumed ointment and its containers, appears near the time of its 
companion industries on Rhodes and Euboia.” The most glamorous of these local in- 
dustries was in gold, according to a set of jewelry and a "jeweler's hoard” buried in a 
reused tholos tomb at Khaniale Teke near Knossos.“ According to Boardman, the de- 


— $< <<< 


its limestone counterpart: BCH 60 (1936) 251, fig. 20, 1985) 65-70. 
and 270-74, pl. xxix. ' Boardman calls archaic Knossos “a city of the 


5 G. Rizza, “Gli scavi di Prinias e il problema delle dead” (CAH IIL.3, 229). For a synthesis, see Cold- 
origini dell'arte greca," in Un decennio di ricerche ar- stream, “Dorian Knossos and Aristotle's villages," in 
cheologiche. Quaderni de la ricerca scientificà 100 (Rome, Aux origines de I'Hellénisme, 312-22; The Formation of 
1978) 1:85-137; "Prinias nelle fasi geometrica e orien- the Greek Polis: Aristotle and Archaeology, 20-22. 
lalizzante/" ASAA 61 (1983) 45-51; “La Necropoli di * Coldstream, in Phónizier im Westen, 268—69; 


Siderospilia,” in Creta Antica, 238-56. RDAC (1984) 122-39. 
* Rizza, in Creta Antica, 250-56; “Ceramiche figu- «€ Boardman “The Khaniale Teke Tombs, I,” BSA 


rate di Prinias," in Antichità Cretesi, 2:153-60. 62 (1967) 56-75, esp. 63-67; cf. earlier report in B5A 
" G. Rizza, “Tombes de chevaux," in Relations be- — 57 (1962); Cretan Collection in Oxford, 131-38 (shields 
tween Crete and Cyprus, 294-97, for their eastern Med- and Teke jewelry); “Orientalen auf Kreta," in Pd: 
iterranean connections; cf. L. Day, “Dog Burials in ische Kunst, 14-25; CAH IIL3, 222-26; Coldstream, 1n 
the Greek World,” AJA 88 (1984) 21-32 (Crete and — Phónizier im Westen, 267-68. However, other scholars 
Cyprus, to which now add Ashkelon in Israel). For (€.8-- Lembesi, BSA 82 [1975] 173-75; Beyer Dreros 
survivals of these practices in Sicilian tombs: und Prinias, 49, 50; Blome, Bildwelt Kretas, 12) have 
d Rizza, “La necropoli di Butera e i rapporti fra Si- reclaimed these finds as Greek works. 
cilia e Creta in età protoarcaica," Kokalos 30-31 (1984— 
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ceased was an immigrant artistin g wore active on Crete | 
ie. cible for the jewelry found 2 the [caram eM as in a 
E at Fortetsa. These Cretan finds can now be compared vith a 
gold jewelry from Attica and Euboia to Ne a c ; 
might have learned from Oriental mas ; n expansion = 
around Knossos toward the coast, as indicated by new cemeteries dis 
ace area and not just reu sed Minoan tombs, has been connected witht 
Bnew harbor in the ninth century.2 As at Kommos, the harbor towr 
Balace-area outlives the palace, to become a critical Iron Age nexus witl 
Phoenician trade in response to the Assyrian Empire. i 
he Khaniale Teke finds are complemented by other metalfindsifor 
nd Knossos, such as the bronze belt from Fortetsa with its "Assypam 
ity siege." A limestone relief from the same site and one from Khania 
duplicate the scene on this belt so closely as to reinforce the mutual de 
lihe sphere of Assyrian influence, perhaps through Syrian craftsmer 
ize and stone reliefs reinforce the technical relationship between One 
# work and archaic monumental limestone imitations, suggested 
Even more impressive, and more Oriental, is a large limestone 
fof Zeus Thenatas at Amnisos, a port of Knossos. Details sucha 
aid eyes of a different material anticipate local Cretan style with on 
edalic’” but derived from Syrian conventions.*? The unusual aren 
with a monumental terrace or altar and large stone eagles o 


re of early archaic experiments in Orientalizing archite 
Adary builders in addition to Daidalos. - 
= century Goldsmith's excavation reports by Coulson, Day, and Ges 
Greek Renaissance, peria 52 (1983) 389-420; 54 (1985) 327-55; 5: 
Pam, in Phónizier — 355. 87: 57 (1988) 279-301. 
| E Bceship: "Men “ Adams, Orientalizing Sculpture, 8-13, € on 
EP strangers that: "Oriental immigrants . . . must have arri 
" E cower al occasions and from various parts of t 
E synan-dominated Near East” (p. 13, also appr 
Bs Knossos to E transmission of the alphabet); cf. Blom 
es de Hells. na Kretas, 7-8, fig. 2, pl. 3:1-2, dates reliefs a 
atong with the Dreros statues) to the late eigh 

lan Tombs E The Beginning of Greek Sculpture. 
aM « raktika (1936), 83 fig. 2; AA (1937) 224 


0 mm E: in Roman levels). Adams, Orientalizins 
EC. s 5-6, attributes its inlaid eyes and massi 
to ^a WOrkman from 


I ia, e 
atolia, or Urartų.” ron Age North’ Syriam 
“ Excavation re 


rinatos, " Eri 


Lm. 


Ports in Praktika, 1930-1938; 
Tà 
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ons on Crete were dramatically escalated over a decade ago b 

- .antal connect" | inscribed in Phoenician letters, found i 2: 7 Mie 
Qrie? bronze bow! ins s iOund 1N a reused Minoan 

ery of ‘a the Teke cemetery of Knossos. Attic pottery in the tomb and Semitic 
ond ( P bowl and burial in the early ninth century, its letter forms perhaps as 

r fo Hs -. making the Teke bowl the earliest Phoenician inscription in the West 
yas 10 PENE [f we assume this personal possession inscribed with the name of it 
outside a was buried with him, the Teke bowl, like the jeweler’s burial from n 
, shows Oriental immigrants lived and died in Crete around the tum of 
„nium. It also belongs to a scattered corpus of inscribed Oriental bowls that 
scument the migration of Semitic craftsmen throughout the Mediterranean. Most im- 
d ant, the Teke inscription means that the Semitic alphabet was in circulation in the 
1000 B.C., although the earliest Greek adoption of such a writing system 
"annot be presently dated before the later eighth century.*? 

Epigraphers east and west have long suspected that the Greek alphabet grew from 
iong periods of experimentation and adaption, not a sudden innovation.» Crete enjoys 
several claims to be the first home of the Greek alphabet. Local historians and lexicog- 
raphers attest to the island's reputation for early writing (Dosiadas, FGrH 458 F6, 468 F 
|. Photios, Suda s.v. Powtkete ypáupaæra), and modern comparisons of early Cretan 





same 
the mille 


ort 
Aegean around 


ray£vovs Èv 'Auvva i," KrChr 7 (1953) 258-66. K. Da- Crète. Une reconsidération," in Studia Phoenicia 
varas and O. Masson, "Cretica: Amnisos et ses 5:181—94. Bronze Age forerunners: see Chapter 5, n. 
inscriptions," BCH 107 (1983) 383-401. New investi- 91. Italy: Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 72-74; M. Heltzer, 
gations make this site more likely to be the main port TA Recently Discovered Phoenician Inscription and 
of Knossos: J. Schafer and others, "Neue Forschun- the Problem of the Guilds of Metal-casters," and 
gen der Universitat Heidelberg in Amnisos, 1983- R. Barnett, “Phoeniaan and Punic Arts and Handi- 
85," in @LAIA EMH, 3:44—82. Schafer’s reluctance to crafts: Some Reflections and Notes," both in Studi 
admit Oriental influence in Late Bronze Age Aegean Fenici e Punici, 119-23, 18-26. At least one silver bowl 
architecture (AA [1983] 551-57; Chapter 5, n. 45) probably made in Italy is inscribed with the name of 


would not encourage comparisons to Syria and Phoe- its maker: B. d Agostino and G. Garbini, "La patera 
orientalizzante da Pontecagnano riesaminata," StEtr 


nica. 
* Reported by H. Catling, ARep (1976-1977), 11- 45 (1977) 51-62. 

14; M. Sznycer "L'inscription phénicienne de Tekke 9 O. Murray, Early Greece (Sussex, 1980), 91-94; 

près de Cnossos,” Kadmos 18 (1979) 89-93; F. Cross, Naveh, Early History of the Alphabet, 184: "Ihe antiq- 

"Newly Found Inscriptions in Old Canaanite and — uity of the Greek alphabet is not a question of epig- 

Early Phoenician Scripts. I: An Archaic Phoenician raphy alone; it is also, and primarily, a historical is- 


Inscription from Crete,” BASOR 238 (1980) 15-17, sue.” med 
and “Phoenicians in the West: The Epigraphic Evi- s Naveh, Early History of the Alphabet, 175-86; B. 


dence,” in SSA, 2:118, 125-26 n. 12. Boardman,  serlin, "The Antiquity of the Greek Alphabet,” Kad- 
Greeks Overseas, 37, fig. 6; Coldstream, in Phónizier im — mos 22 (1982) 151-63. For a Bronze Age claim: M. Ber- 
Westen, 263, 271-72. Earlier dates for Attic Protogeo- nal, “On the Transmission of the Alphabet to “a 
metric would reconcile epigraphy and pottery: cf. Aegean before 1400 B.C.," BASOR 267 (1987) - 
Saltz, "Greek Geometric Pottery in the East," 288, and others dismiss the Teke bowl: R. Wacol “Zur să 
A. Yannai, “Raising the Dates of Greek Protogeo- geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, hes. 
metric?" AJA 86 (1982) 292. 25-2500: OM? 


(1989) 19-78. See Chapter 5, nn. 
" G. Falsone, "La coupe phénicienne de Fortetsa, — coveries and scholarship. 
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ith Phoenician inspire confidence in these clain 
ragraph" divisions, as well as letter fc 
tradition that Crete learned its b first. x cM t E 
Phoenician yod appears In ji NN ir a Es di » | i ke - 
(JCr 4.1-40, from Gortyn), anda OPE eft direc Idi) in " ing 
into the fifth century, a» if Semitic influence were persistent - 
Not only morphology points to close and early testimony on Cn 
etters and their users. Just as most Greeks called the aphan i nog 
buted their invention OT adoption to Kadri ang his FM iciat 
See who could wnite as zowikagTat, "phoenicianizers," as if the | 
lv letters as well as the letters themselves associated with Phoeniciar 
E. mitra allegedly from Arkades (Afrati) reused as a plaque for 
#500 s.c., one Spensithios 1s established as zrotvuxaotas of the city. 
Were accorded him and his descendants, in exchange for his duties: 
Kai pvapovevfey Ta óapocta ... Ta TE Mha kai rávOpenmwa, 
y and remember the city's [decisions] . . . both sacred and Secu 
by Spensithios has been equated with that of the ypauparevs at At 
lies that it was Phoenicians, in Greek areas, who first adopte d the 
guage and lent their names to letters and their execution. More 
is Closely with that of Near Eastern secretaries (to be discusse 
d that he enjoys special status as a foreign worker, not ase 
date of the Teke bowl, Greeks could have learned to call the 
Keiu ypappara and the art of writing 7rowwieKaletv as earl 
before they adopted the practice themselves. In fact, a long 
@omain of Phoenicians, alone, before Greek imitation, mig | 
ME provenance of the Spensithios decree, Arkades, proc 
Bris and imitations in a cemetery distinctive in burial cust 
i the Oriental significance of the Teke jewelery deposit 


t ; "Some Char- 
: and Jeffery, 
L eek Views,” 


letter scripts W : 
punctuation, such as ES 


reduce these words to color terms (G. Edwarc 
R. Edwards, “Red Letters and Phoenician Wr 
Kadmos 13 [1974] 48-57) or judicial ones (A. J. B 
1, 152.66. “Notes on the Spensithios Decree,” Kadmos 14 
‘8-41, argues for a derivation from mon) hav 
defeated: G. p. Edwards and Ruth B. Edwards 
Meaning and Etymology of vowexacras, Kad 
1977) 131-40; cf. Edwards, Kadmos, 23, 112. 

: H. Van Effenterre, "Le contrat du trav 
E Spensithios,” BCH 97 (1973) 31-46; 
Es iius The Spensithios Decree and Archa 

ivi! Status," ZPE 74 (1988) 159-65. 
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purial practices at Arkades, eccentric even within the Spectrum 

; A form of secondary cremation, sometimes in double vessels 

| tradition of cremation or inhumation in tholoi and chine 
ious burials in seventh-century Crete, where one vessel 
comes from North Syria, according to Boardman, specificall 

( Carchemish. Claiming that people do not imitate alien Eds 
decorative motifs, Boardman identified the occupants of the Afrati 
perhaps even migrants from the Carchemish area after its de- 
Assyrians.” Although scholars now hesistate to identify changes in 
4h ethnic affiliations, other Mediterranean cemeteries where Phoeni- 
4nd natives intermarry and interbury in this period demonstrate similar 
ods from Arkades point to the East, such as Cypro-Phoenician 
and this area of Crete also specialized in clay imitations of exotic metal- 
lier and elsewhere in Crete.** The city's chief sanctuary and source of 
ze armor (considered later) had a set of buildings probably meant to display 
mor, otherwise eccentric to Greek sacred architecture. Monumental architecture 


of Oriental inspiration is indicated in a stone palm capital of Egyptianizing style built 
into a tholos tomb (Figure 29).” 

Thus the Arkades cemetery demonstrates not only Levantine influence but a distinc- 
tion in genre, rites, and imports from Knossos or Eastern Crete. This pattern agrees 
with the implications in epigraphy and monumental art of a constant but varying rela- 
tionship with the Orient, whose immigrants arrived from several Near Eastern locales, 
settled in different ways and interacted with local culture along lines outside formal or 
political colonization. This discontinuity in immigration, with different ethnic, cultural, 
and linguistic groups arriving from a variety of Levantine centers over several centuries, 


* Boardman, BSA 62 (1967) 58, 63, compared the 
burial of the gold ornaments in two pits below the 
Teke tomb floor with a Near Eastern foundation de- 
posit rather than a Greek burial (R. S. Ellis, Founda- 
hon Deposits in Ancient Mesopotamia [New Haven, 
12681) Arkades: Boardman, CAH III.3, 225; in Dada- 
lische Kunst, 20-23; graves investigated and published 
by D. Levi, "Arkades," ASAA 10-12 (1927-1929) 78- 
A Md A. Rizzo, "Arkades," in Creta antica, 257—63; 
| Near Eastern-type foundation deposits also at 
Gortyn: Rizza and Scrinari, Gortina, 24-25; Burkert, 
In Greek Renaissance, 118. 

"e in Dádalische Kunst, 21-22, figs. A-F; 

Ni seas, 60, fig. 31. On the cemetery and 

M E Carchemish, see Bienkowski (cited in 

Anar a I]. Winter, ""Carchemish $a kisad Puratti,” 

Me (1983) 177-97 (190ff. on defeat by Assyr- 
in 717 and 700 u.c.). 


7 Cf. the Phoenician cemetery at Khaldeh (Beirut, 
Lebanon) for similar cremations in amphorae with 
flat dishes as covers: R. Saidah, Bulletin du Muscé de 
Beyrouth 19 (1966) 51-90; Semmler, in Phónizier im 
Westen, 322, on Phoenician cremations in Iberia; 
Buchner, in Phónizier im Westen, 290-96. On crema- 
tion and population, see A. Snodgrass. The Dark Age 
of Greece (Edinburgh, 1971), 14-46; P. Bienkowski, 
"Some Remarks on the Practise of Cremation in the 
Levant,” Levant 14 (1982) 79-89. 

55 Levi, ASAA 10-12 (1927-1929) 308-11, 372-80, 


figs. 408, 491; Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 167-69, 
257-63. Blome, 


Rizzo, "Arkades," in Creta antica, 


Bildwelt Kretas, 42-44, pl. 19:1-2 . 
» Levi, ASAA 10-12 (1927-1929) 107, fig. 206; 451, 


fig. 58b; Boardman, Greeks Overseas, 143, fig. 170 
compares it with an Egyptian capital; cf. Cretan Col- 


lection at Oxford, 147. 
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left a Near Eastern impact on Greek culture rich in " iet 
less pprecict of Mirabello attracted Oriente 
[n eastern Crete, the bay | "i 
d testimonia. The iron ores respe 
attested in archaeology an blis he L 
Sidero,” the easternmost point where M " b shag 
as significant to settlement and the name o the T bi Ae 
metallurgical discoveries.* The purple (murex) species wh osk : 
the Cretan not only prosperous but well traveled (Herodo iai 4 
dustry on the island of Kouphonissi, as in Libya where Korobi 
ipenician settlement is explicit in legend, where the eponymous | 
Btfied as the son of "Phoinix" in inscriptions (ICr III.4, 76, 78) and 
BPhoenician foundation by Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. Tra 
[have derived this claim from the name "Phoinix," many other Cret 
his name (ICr II, 16, 191ff.; 20, 22ff.), also invoked as a sacredaw 
century inscription (ICr 1.9.84ff., no. I, 30-31, A). The latter 
curious scene of a two-handled vessel (?) between two lonic-lo 
fcompared with Bronze Age representations, like the libation 
a Imada sarcophagus.“ But a Near Eastern pillar cult coulc 
and Iron Age representations, instead of a case of “contin 
in is privileged above potential Near Eastern sources. The 
astern name, "Phoinix," to an Orientalizing cult and I 
| tatio Graeca of an Oriental convention in the converge 
ümself, Korobios the purple-fisher, and local landma 
ames, according to a few interpreters. The site of Ita 


tine evidence as early as in central Crete, but easter 


> 






LJ 
| 3 Siteia; cf. Zer- attractions for the Levant: Chapte r5, | 
= E Itanos * H. Van Effenterre, “Une copie gr 
E i fresque minoenne?” CRAI (1960) 117-27 

E the Mid- — Phoinix à Dréros,” BCH 85 (1961) 553-68 

E C © V. Berard, Les Phéniciens et l'Odyssée, 
e i e [tanos from West Semiti tan: A 

1 20-72. mitic (Hebrew etan: 


Lov R. Dussaud, "l'influence orientale en Ci 
om 18 (1937) 233, and "Itanos," Syria 26 (1949) 
E also identifies “he who (belongs) to the | 

E. lano? “ina Punic inscription from Hadrume 

tour, Hellenosemitica, 140-41, on Semitic der 
robios (gorob?) and Cape < 

| Judges 9:48; Psalm 68:15). Cf. St. . 

| Ero E. einig de Panormos-Apol 
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t Palaikastro, a coastal city south of Itanos, has produced 
if. Its most celebrated document, an inscribed Hellenis- 
lving the Kouretes, seems to illustrate the story depicted 
6s The Greek hymn has always been cited as a Hellenic text 
lizing shield from the Idaian Cave: Near Eastern looking 
with raised cymbals drown out Rhea's birth pangs in order to conceal 
from his father, Kronos, identified as the central figure. Instead the 
n of Zeus, cognate with the Near Eastern myth of Ku- 
ve drawn details from scenes like those on the shield, not directly asso- 
birth of a challenger-god in Oriental antecedents. This link between 
duplicates a pattern suggested earlier in this chapter, where Near East- 
rtable arts contribute to Greek narratives later seen in poetry (Plates 
the Hellenistic period, the cult of Zeus at Palaikastro may have displayed 
features, like his cults elsewhere in Crete—at Amnisos, for example (see 
haic phases were rich in Orientalia, such as bronze shields and monumen- 
«ms like architectural terracotta revetments, and the sanctuary suggests an early 


archaic life characteristic of the sanctuaries of Sparta. 


Of all the archaic shrines on Crete, the "temple" at Dreros best illustrates the influ- 
ence of Near Eastern social and legal practices on early Crete. The akropolis was the site 
of an early archaic building similar to those of Prinias in plan (without its limestone 
sculpture) and probably equally Levantine in form. North Syrian art may also have 
inspired the trinity of hammered bronze statues found in association with the temple. 
[ese early and experimental images have been attributed to Near Eastern immigrants 
and compare closely to miniature figures from Crete.*” Considered prototypes of Greek 
gevprAarov or "hammer-driven" bronze sculpture, these statues of bronze foil are 
actually closest to Syrian limestone figures covered in gold and silver foil. Although 











== oo! 


BCH 75 (1951) 201-9, for Geometric and archaic 
PIE For a recent discovery with Near Eastern con- 
nections, see C. Davaras, “Une tombe à voüte en 
Eh orientale," in Aux origins de l'Hellénisme, 297- 
ae eem excavation reports in BSA 7-12 
, x x ) and BSA suppl. 1 (1923); Hymn to Zeus: 
AN ac and G. Murray, BSA 15 (1908-1909) 
TN r 1.2.2); Verbruggen, Le Zeus crétois, chap. 
ML ^ A earlier bibliography (West, Guar- 
S y a Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 82-83, pl. 168. 
tion tool d vici of the Kouri myth as an gi- 
190 sacrifice, see O'Bryhim, APA Abstracts, 
E "NE on Dreros, S. Marinatos, BCH 60 

5, emphasizes its Minoan features but his 


analogy (fig. 16), the Shrine of the Double Axes at 
Knossos, compares with Near Eastern shrines 
(above, Chapter 5, n. 53). Cf. Beyer, Dreros und Pri- 
nias, 13-18, for a new study that still stresses its 
“Subminoan” form (cf. Burkert, Greek Religion, 89). 
E. Thomas, "Kretisch-Mykenische und Frühgriech- 
ische Kultbanke,” in Kolloquium zur Agáischen Vorges- 
chichte, ed. W. Schiering (Mannheim, 1987), 91-97. 

€ Boardman, Cretan Collection in Oxford, 137ff.; 
Lembesi, in Oi X1rmAes rov Tpiuwa, 87ff., and 
Blome, Bildwelt Kretas, 12-15, 78-80, pl. 4:1-2; cf. a 
miniature kriophoros in gold from the Teke graves: 
pp. 10-13, fig. 5. 

€ As noted by Renfrew in discussing the Syrian 
bronzes with gold “heads” from Phylakopi (Archae- 
ology of Cult, 302, 441). Even the massive limestone 


i 
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oft-cited as the earliest certifiable Greek cult images an 
uettes were not excavated under archaeological supe vis 
discovery by local farmers; they have only been restored or 
The closest analogies for this type of shrine with benches d: 
Aegean, a parallel usually emphasized for the sake of ] 
should also be appreciated for its Levantine legacy.” Nori 5 the 
Greek deities Leto, Apollo, and Artemis assured, although Apol 
shiped at Dreros. Relatives of the Dreros statues—gold miniat ure 
ind monumental limestone reliefs from Gortyn—are formulaic in 
agery but not necessarily members of a Greek pantheon.”! 
Nhat accompanied, if not inspired, such new religious forms 
pices, among the richest but most complex of Oriental in flue 
fastern debt survives in myth as in cult, and should be integratec 


he archaeological record. The modern view favors the Minoan fz 


lan the Oriental heritage common to Late Bronze and early Ir n 

the cult of Phoinix at Dreros and its temple: see n. 62). Reli 

Bast was active since the Late Bronze Age, when religious icor 
5 closely connected to the eastern Mediterranean, and thereaftt 
er health than elsewhere. The Greeks themselves remembere 

to religion, claiming that its natives invented Tyas Kao 

Ix Tedez7a5 (Diodorus, 5.77), all of which appear first i 
lchines of Crete were renowned not only for their art 
€ images (Diodorus, 5.55.2), and were thought to pr 

«at pvorhpia (5.64). The island was the birthplace «í 

Homeric Hymn to Apollo 388-544) and of Cretam 

nenaion Politeia 1; Diogenes Laertius, 1.10. 110). C 


covered with the Dreros temple with the Shrine c 
4 E E pl. 1. Axes at Knossos; Renfrew, Archaeolog 
a smiting” compares Phylakopi's Late Bron e Ag 
B Sounion, ROS s. 
| Archae- 7! Blome, Bildwelt Kretas, 80, cat 
d Mace,” equating these Cretan triads with - eck 
Rizza and Scrinari, Gortina, 251-52; 
Price, “Double and Multiple Rp 
Greek Art and Religious Thought," JH S91 
69, for Egyptian parallels, or C. Schaeffe 
hittite Sur un pendentif en electrum ae Ras 
Ugo karitica ve (1956) 94-95. F., Brommer, “í 
. E" " Jdl 101 (1986) 49, suggests the Dr 
re votives, not divine images, 
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mitic heritage, such as the "worship" of the Pig (Athenaeus 
les of Babylon) or even sacrifice to it, at Praisos (Athenaeus, 4 203), 
hibition against pork in sacred laws from Thasos (cus 5 n 
Punic contexts in association with infant sacrifice (see the 
er 7, n. 42), a tradition that may have been practiced on Crete 
nze Age and survived in the legend of human tribute to the Minotaur 
ndation deposits (e.g., at Gortyn, Arkades; see n. 55) recall Near Eastern 


have > Y : T. 
pe 4s do the burials of animals at Prinias, Kavousi, and Knossos (n. 37). The 
fa of Snproepyoe who practiced religious as well as artistic specialties seems 


tradition 
closely Hinke 
ihe Orient. 

A second crit 


i on Crete, such that these innovations may have migrated together, from 


cal sphere of Oriental influence in Crete determined that most funda- 
4mous of the island's developments: laws. Cretan law codes were among 
st and most abundant as well as the most admired in the Greek world, such 





that sages and lawgivers from other states—especially Lykourgos of Sparta—tradition- 
ally visited Crete for inspiration.” The antiquity of law codes in the Near East and their 
similarities to early Cretan law first encouraged comparison.” The fact that Crete also 
learned how to write down such laws from Levantine practitioners of the alphabet re- 
inforces the hypothesis: were function and form of the alphabet adopted under similar 
circumstances and from the same sources?” For specific Near Eastern legal and religious 
expressions formalizing political decisions passed into the Greek epigraphic tradition 
from the Near East, and they appear first in Crete. In particular, the formulaic heading 
feoi has been traced to Near Eastern curse formulas found on Babylonian boundary 
stones and funerary markers (kudurrus).7> The early law code from Dreros rendered this 
expression in its full and original form, restored as bios óAoíov, or "may the god de- 
stroy," a Greek equivalent of the Semitic imprecation common on boundary stones 


^? Jeffery, LSAG, 310-14; R. Willetts, in CAH 111.3, 
er! R. Willetts, “Cretan Law and Early Greek So- 
cety," and G. Manganaro, “Epigrafia e istituzioni di 
Creta," both in Antichità Cretesi 2:22-31, 39-58; 
M. Gagarin, Early Greek Law (Berkeley, 1986), 81-86. 

By Boardman in ""Orientalien auf Kreta,” in Dä- 
dalische Kunst, 22-25, citing M. Muhl, Untersuchungen 
zu altorientalischen und althellenischen Gesetzgebung, 
i Beih. 22 (1933). Cf. S. Segert, “Form and Func- 
ion of Ancient Israelite, Greek and Roman Legal 
nena in Orient and Occident, 161-65, esp. 163, 

ebrew parallels; M. Smith, “East Mediterranean 
aw Codes of the Early Iron Age," in H. L. Ginsberg 
Volume, Eretz-Israel 14 (Jerusalem, 1978) 38-43; Wein- 
feld, in Mesopotamien und seine Nachbarn, 2:491—538, 


for a comparison of the reforms of Nehemiah and So- 
lon. Gagarin, Early Greek Law, 126-29, 132-35, rejects 
Near Eastern influence on Greek law codes as "pos- 
sible, but unlikely” (p. 136). 

^ On the relationship between law and literacy, 
see H. Immerwahr, "Early Greek Literacy: The Evi- 
dence of Written Law," AJÀ 90 (1986) 178-79; 
J. Goody, The Logic of Writing and the Organization of 
Society (Cambridge, 1986), chap. 4, “The Letter of the 
Law.” 

3 R. Pounder, "The Origin and Meaning of Theoi 
in Greek Inscription Headings” (Ph.D. diss., Brown 
University, 1975), 83ff.; “The Origin of @eoé as In- 
scription-Heading," Studies Presented to S. Dow, 243- 


50. 
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since the Kassite period. Transmission of the formula from 
probably the work of Aramaeans or Fhoeni e for they * 
formula on North Syrian temples and Cypriote tombs: Indep 
argument, visual motifs on kudurrus have been compared with 
tomes, which would mean that the same monuments influencec 
Greek culture." Another inscription from Dre bilingual in G 
contains phrases that have been compared with the description 
Exodus 26.3, a further link between Greek and Near Eastern sacre 
specifially between Daidalos and Bezalel ! : N 

Another link between Cretan writing, law, and the Orientisiestablisi 
llhios decree. The zoutkoo at who "remembered" and "recorded'^ci 





























Ev Cretan communities played roles more familiar in Near Eastern jt | 
e scribes often inherited their office and the kind of responsibilities 
led Spensithios in Crete.” During Sennacherib's campaigns agai ist 
Bf Hezekiah, the Assyrian king sends three officials—the Tartan, R 
keh—:o Jerusalem. Instead of the king himself, three complimenta 
he household overseer, Shebnah the secretary, and Joahotheue 
Sked to negotiate in Aramaic rather than in the language of Ju | 
gs 18.18, 26, 37; cf. Isaiah 36.3, 22). Similar offices and combinal 
Scribe” are attested under David (2 Samuel 8.16, 20.247 ands 
n (1 Kings 3), and Josiah (2 Chronicles 34.8). Not only the tw 
a rememberer” (Hebrew mazkír; cf. UTO[LLUN LATO) but thei 
dublic policy in the community are all functions inherited 

Bi these practical aspects, the concept of a legal code as 
uld have been introduced to Crete through Near Easter 
tablishing communities similar to those in the Levant. A 
Balogy lor this process is the Old Assyrian colonizatior 
the Assyrian language with its inherent scribal a 
athe way for conceptual influence by Assyrian coloni 
E Cretan law codes imply a delicate balance betwee 
population in early Crete, with further parallels t 
E A eastern) contexts. A double-inscribet 
oTOLaT AL from the city, on one face 


'alisierende Epoche, 30-35, Goody, Logic of Writi 


on the hereditary and privileged status of scnl 
Israelite kingdoms. m" 

? KI. Veenhof, 
Their Relations 


tolia, : in Mesopo 


: zh | e 


“The Old Assyrian Merchants 
with the Native Population of At 
famien und seine Nachbarn, 1:152-» 
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o.vwvia and the ovyxptors on the other. The famous Gortyn law 
for children of mixed marriages, as if intermarriage had 
ex problems for inheritance.*' Similar provisions regulating dual status 
are characteristic of mixed populations (e.g. in Sparta, the Lipari islands 
es with Levantine residents). The guarantee of rights among dif- 
y arise in mixed communities for practical reasons more often than for 
lity. Even the distinction so cherished in classical Greek thought be- 
and 6ovAos first appears in the Gortyn law code.® In other words, it 
coexistence of social groups or rival claims to Property or legal rights 
em that encouraged principles of equality and of “Greek” democracy, just as 
onization, for example, introduced equitable land distribution among settlers. 
nario of constitutional evolution through conflict before ideology, Crete was 
bered as an early and progressive innovator among Greek communities, but it 
have acquired this status because it was the most mixed in population. 





The analogy of the Assyrian colonies, and the archaeology of Levantines in Crete, 
depicts collaboration between foreign merchant-manufacturers and a local elite in terms 
of status or skills. The latter's power and prestige were enhanced by the relationships 
they developed with foreign entrepreneurs who offered opportunities for exchange of 
local resources with exotic prestige items. This arrangement common in early European 
communities of the Iron Age is a highly fruitful model for understanding the rise of 
Greek archaic aristocracy, who identified strongly with members of foreign royalty by 
adopting their names and ideology, as early as the seventh century. 

This social effect, along with the alphabet, belongs to the latest and most profound 
influences that the Orient had on the developing urban culture of Greece. The experi- 
ence of Crete and its influence on other early Greek constitutions encourages a closer 
comparison of Solon's reforms with Near Eastern ones. The rise of hendiadystic con- 
cepts like “justice and righteousness” in the Near East (Phoenician $dq misr and Biblical 
mspt wsdgqh: Genesis 18.19; Isaiah 9.4, 16.5; Jeremiah 23.5, 33.15) has been compared 


“H. and M. Van Effenterre, "Nouvelles lois ar- 
chaiques de Lyttos," BCH 109 (1985) 157-88. 

" ICr VII.1-10. Residence and status were matrilin- 
eal at Gortyn, a tradition it is tempting to associate 
with a Semitic heritage. Cf. Kleenhof, in Mesopota- 
mien und seine Nachbarn, 1:150-53, for similar legal 
Provisions in a community of Assyrians and Anato- 
lians practicing intermarriage. 

" T. Figueira, “The Lipari Islanders and Their Sys- 
lem of Communal Property," CA 3 (1984) 179-206. 
Cf. the arrangements in Assyrian colonies: Curtin, 
Cross-Cultural Trade, 67-70. See M.-F. Baslez, "Les 
communautés d'Orientaux dans la cité grecque: 
Formes de sociabilités et modeles associatifs,” in L'é- 


tranger dans le Monde Grec, ed. R. Lonis (Nancy, 1988), 
134—58. 

© As noted by Raaflaub, Entdeckung der Freiheit, 19 
n. 70. The Athenian "discovery" of this distinction 
was also encouraged by contact with non-Greek cul- 
tures (as after the Persian wars): see Chapter 11. 

s Cf. P. Wells, Culture Contact and Culture Change 
and Farms, Towns and Villages, 102-16, for Mediterra- 
nean influence on European elite and Europe's urban 
culture. Greek adoption of foreign elite names and 
images: see Chapter 5, n. 204. Markoe, Phoenician 
Bowls, 75-86, on Orientalia among wealthy Etrus- 
cans; Gunter, “Models of the Orient.” 
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iterally as vewrax8eia or "shaking off of burdens,” and the detail: 
í nission of debts, restoration of mortgaged Property, lib 
E Es » h 5; cf. Jeremiah 23.33-39) overlap closely With thos, 
llehemiah (5.12; 10.1, 26) and Solon (Athenaion Politeia. 6.1) adjure thei r 

law, and both established new codifications.*5 If, when, and how at 


Bepts and phases t 
a 


ce is a complex question. Comparison of € 
Bb depends or I v 


Matarch for testimonia on Solon and the latter's poems, and the “Chr, 


‘ourth or third centuries B.C. Later cross-fertili 


Briental" elements accumulated by the tradition of Solonmmes a le 
mther than 


lehemiah, in the 


€ ia 
e 


early archaic influence from the Near East on his pra 
dorus may exapgerate the debt of Hellenic institutions to Eas: 
© compares Solon’s wewaybeia to the early Egyptian exam 
Bis.c.: Diodorus, 1.79, 3,64; 38.1). On the other hand, modern = 
estimated, if not denied, the extent of such | 
llc communal institutions are not adopted casually or for 
fisis have been late to accept the idea of more profound t 
eof Oriental residents intluenced more than motifs and m 
; an immigrant population penetrates the fabric of s 
changes in beliefs. Practices, and institutions through: 


Oriental influe 


Ponsor of early law codes, may d 
scholarship has recognized, althou 
Spartan constitution (in particular 
ghts the Phoenician background o 
tracing their ancestry to Herakles ai 
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Course., For they do i 
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n the unusual dual monarchy maintained in Sparta. “Herakles” ma 
terpart, Melqart, for officials at Sidon and Tyre attest to a s 4 
to the early Greek polis.® If parallel civic forms can be cde 
chaeological evidence for Oriental immigrants and their effects on 

| institutions may be an additional Eastern legacy to Greece 

d anthropology expand the picture of early Crete to suggest de 
ntine than Greek, which thrived as long as the network that kept it 
s and their appetite for iron. Archaic Cretan culture disappears, al- 
round 600 B.c., when scores of cities seem to have been abandoned n 
ts of sanctuaries are reduced to a trickle of finds. All the (rA Age 
‘es of Knossos were abandoned, and its Demeter sanctuary is barely active until 
After centuries of local creativity, Cretan achievements in Orien- 
do not outlast the early archaic armor, “heavily dependent on Pelo- 
dels," in the early sixth century.” Most dramatic is the finale of Crete’s 
nts in monumental limestone sculpture and architecture, which have no 
ssors in the marble schools of the Cyclades.” Religious architecture on Crete 
ins archaic forms into the Hellenistic period, as if isolation from innovation, not 


iust religious conservatism, prevailed after major emigration of artists. The designers 
of Crete’s early archaic buildings and statutes apparently found new markets and media 
elsewhere, according to literature and archaeology. Celebrated Cretan artists like Dipoi- 
nos and Skyllis, "sons" or "pupils" of Daidalos, migrate to the Peloponnese (Pausanias, 
2.15.1), while architects and engineers like Chersiphron and Metagenes from Knossos 
are soon employed on colossal temple projects in Ionia (Vitruvius, 10.2.12; Pliny, Natur- 
alis Historia 7.125). Legendary craftsmen like the Telchines migrate to Rhodes, and even 


LL ccu t ee 


1980), on early Greek and Phoenician cities (pp. 31- 
32, 90, 121); Van Effenterre, La cité grecque, 42. 

® Drews cites Diodorus 16.45.1 for Sidon, Jose- 
phus, Contra Apionem 155-58 for Tyre; for suspi- 
ciously "democratic" civic decisions taken by Punic 
and Phoenician cities, see M. Sznycer, “L’assemblée 
du peuple dans les cités puniques d'après les temoi- 
gnages epigraphiques," Semtitica 25 (1975) 47—68; 
S. Moscati, in Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Atti det 
Convegni Lincei, 39, 45ff., 53ff. D. van Berchem, 
“Sanctuaires  d'Hercule-Melgart. Contribution a 
l'étude de l'expansion phénicienne en Mediterra- 
née," Syria 41 (1967) 73-109; Bonnet, Melqart. 

” Demargne, Crete dédalique, chap. 1v.4: "La Crete 
du Vle siécle: L'arrét brusque de la renaissance cré- 
toise”; N. Kontoleon, "Ilaparnprjests eis rr at- 
dakixny réxpqv. tas Kons.” in Third Cretological 
Congress, 153; Boardman, CAH III.3, 223, 230-33; Cre- 
fan Collection at Oxford, 148-49. Robertson, History of 


— o 


Greek Art, 30, claims Crete's abrupt decline at the end 
of the seventh century does not revive until Theoto- 
kopoulos (El Greco). 

9! Boardman, “Archaic Finds at Knossos,” BSA 67 
(1962) 29; Hoffmann, Early Cretan Armorers, 41-46, 
“Chronology.” Coldstream, “Donan Knossos and 
Aristotle's Villages," in Aux origines de l'Hellénisme, 
321, calls the sixth century the true “Dark Age" of 
Crete: cf. Coldstream, Knossos. The Sanctuary of De- 
meter (London, 1973), 182; Prinias: Rizza and Scrinan, 
Gortina, 92-97. 

*! Adams, Orientalizing Sculpture, 2; see review of 
Démargne, La Crete dédalique, by Dunbabin, Gnomon 
24 (1952) 195-97; Boardman, in Fourth Cretological 
Congress, 43-47. 

32 In his forthcoming handbook of Greek architec- 
ture, Frederick Cooper analyzes a number of “early” 
temples on Crete, beginning with Olous, which may 
be archaizing or archaistic (postclassical). 
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lawgivers like Epimenides visit Athens in ti eld t 
and assist Solon design his reforms (Athenaion Pe lit 
At some point, Crete exported religion as well as c 
forms. Epimenides was equally celebrated fo r intr 
De Abstinentia 419 = Euripides, Cretans frag. 4 
constih ‘ional genius, and various Daktyls cst ablishe 
(Herakles Daktvlos: Pausanias, 2.31.10) and the Olympi 
Cretans were enlisted as priests of Apollo at Delphi (E 
and even introduced Demeter to eastern Attika, ner anA as | 
boia and Boiotia if not as holy men (Homeric Hymn to Demela 
ppical record, these legends may be reflected, if not inspired Bb 
nzes to major Greek sanctuaries, along with their manufaeb 
nong merchants and manufacturers, emigration absorl 
Ie. probably as a response to Crete's economic collapse AI 
ic on the island. The most conspicuous exampletotsthis 
lion of Cyrene around 600 s.c. by Therans and Cretans (H 
5 2), a date confirmed by Cretan pottery in Northe-iten 
Aiginetans, in western Crete (Kydonia: Herodotus; 2 
appropriated Cretan opportunities in resources an 
pcated toward the west. Other points of Phoenician se 
E Deen affected, as well, although none as dramatically 
fers afier the seventh century, some to cheaper 
and some to new markets elsewhere. Meanwhil 
> In search of employment. | 


üs disintegration range from natural dis aste; 
3reeks, to cultural failures.™ It is far - 





m« JI 
iege of Tyre had an indirect but drastik effe 


“hich lost their Oriental sponsor. The 
E. 7 Carter, Greek rM 

| re — logical evidence an est: 

> in Olym. Dorykleidas, Theokles | 

EOM, (1989) 374-76, on 3 o: T 
the artist Hegylos). | ! 
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eek imagination (Phokylides, frag. 4) bu it must | have eet re 
omic sector in trade | vit the Orient. The 
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effect on the Aegean econ 

h enico-Aramaean network after the fall of the A nerit E 
d o 


atically and irrevocably than any other pro ovince of Greece, perl 
more dr as so intimately (and economically) a m" e of the 
because k city of Tyre (27.27) mourns losses s apparently 
Si the fall of Assyria: A 


of the 


Crete af 





m 
Your riches, your \ ES. your merchandi: 
your mariners and you! r pilots 
Your caulkers, your c dealers in merchandi 
and all of your men of war who are | 
with all your compa y that is in your mids 
sink into the heart | o f the se seas 
on the day of your rui 


The colorful and wealthy array P n and merchan: 
(27.3-25; cf. Joel 3.6) may include a referenc e to Grec 
s. "37 Their exchange of metals a id imeni with Tura r 
Ca] 5t "1 ves OT |: O 


an 
Phoenician traffic in metal vessels 2 a nd | 


other commodity attractive itoj Levantine markets: chatt 
chased. The fall of Tyre and othe er cities of the | 
reflected in the Aegean, whe re Crete (G3 erie 
prosperity, similar to that experienc 
riched by Phoenician trade In Etruria, the abrup 
d century has been trace 1 to the same 1 
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ô 
is inherited by the Greek elite, and nes have cont 
states, while interstate commerce, as it were E un d 
tuaries and their controlling leagues. Crete d ee pa ticig 
by exporting its specialists, and es the island s politi S 
did not revive until the Hellenistic ane Roman penga s. Pre 
culture, Crete. like Sparta, invited foreign far disparagir 
re. The island's absence at the rd s- xU es 1 ed 
assical period, and opened it Lo the vi SPEM to Minc 
messes, in poetry and art examined in HE n secu are fai 
an past, free trom the prejudice of classical revision. 


MINOS AND MOSES 


Ti yap ori [lA&rov 7 Mwvons &rrukitov; 


For what else is Plato except Moses speaking Attic Greek 


= 


—Numenios of Apamaea (Clement, Stromateis 1.22.150:1 


aic Crete represents an eccentric and isolated version | 
Greece, intensified by the island's early, continuou 
ear East. Several centuries of this intimate and pr 
1s in art that did not evolve into Panhellenic arct 
rned its back on Crete after 600 B.C. Instead, tr 
end: Greek memory helps modern discoveries illu 
fete, rescuing the Onentalizing period from it 
| phase. The challenge of this chapter is to coi 
Be art with its mythological and ritual tradit 
nd the Palaikastro hymn in the previous se 
emained close to Levantine parallels befc 
ual were not the only two partners in th 
Participant. Cult practices millenr 
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A VLC 
Bea a 
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end 
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| = P etiologies, rarely co a i ied a 
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ged modern perspectives on Crete, and the discoveries summa- 


has for i 
a chaeoloB eding section discourage a sentimental hold on the “Minoan” past. A 

in the PT ponent in early Crete is manifest already, however subtle, in epic poetry 
‘ne com x 


rily as the home of Idomeneus in the Iliad, n the Odyssey the largest island 
| rovides a locale for adventures real and fictional.'?? An informa] account 
in the Aor tale-within-a-tale—Odysseus's false adventures in Crete, as narrated 
of Crete "ET Crete a highly urbanized, polyglot society, an island of ninety to a 

to penelop es with at least six different ethnic and linguistic groups: &An 8’ Awy 

i euiypévn (Odyssey 19.177). The detailed census that follows, although often 
Jaos s i 4s interpolation, names Achaians, Eteocretans, Kydonians, Pelasgians, and 
wem in their only appearance in the Homeric corpus. Few of these proper 
d can be equated with culture or language groups; a common problem in Homeric 
philology. The Pelasgians, fOr example, a associated elsewhere in Homer with Aeolis 
and Thessaly; are the Kydonians colonists from Samos (Herodotus, 3.44) or native to 
Crete (cf. Odyssey 3.292)? Do the Dorians correspond to their early Iron Age counter- 
parts who settled Crete, or only Knossians? “Achaians” are too common in epic termi- 
nology to represent a specific group, such as the Mycenaean occupants of Knossos or 
their descendants. Most intriguing of all are the enigmatic Eteocretans, Crete’s earliest 
inhabitants (Diodorus calls them &pxatórarot and avróx08oves: 5.64.1), associated 
with eastern Crete both in non-Greek inscriptions as yet undeciphered and in history 
(Strabo locates them in the Praisos area: 10.4.6). Scholars have made them Minoan or 
Anatolian descendants and have rendered their documents into a number of known 
languages, none decisively.'?! The Semitic connection has been argued with more pub- 
licity than others, but presumes too many acts of faith, such as accepting Minoan Linear 
A as Semitic and then the Eteocretans as exclusive descendants of those who spoke it.™ 
Some letters and words compare closely to Semitic ones, and the coincidence of early 
Phoenician traits with local Linear B survivals suggests fertile ground for the home of 
the first alphabet in Eteocretan territory. For eastern Crete, defined by ancient sources 
and the distribution of inscriptions as Eteocretan, was also home to Oriental contacts 
and experiments.!? Without linguistic confirmation, Eteocretan remains an elusive lan- 
guage, one of several language groups in Crete in the historical period, and its speakers 


evant! 
cited pr? 


'? Haft, The Myth That Crete Became, 2-107; Faure, 76-79; Astour, Hellenosemitica, 144, 346-47; R. Stieg- 
Ulysse le Cretois; C. Emlyn-Jones, "True and Lying litz, "The Letters of Kadmos: Mythology. Archae- 
Tales in the Odyssey,” GR 33 (1986) 1-10. ology and Eteocretan,” in Fourth Cretological eae 

"! Yves Duhoux, “Les Etéocrétois: Esquisse d'une — 606-16, esp. 609ff.; Archaic Scripts from S diode 
acculturation,” in Interaction and Acculturation in the prus, ed. J. Best and F. Woudhuizen (Leiden, 1988), 
Mediterranean, 1, 171-76; "Les Etéocrétois et l'origine — 1-29; Bernal, Black Athena, 77 n. 16. Y 
de l'alphabet grec," AntClass 52 (1982) 287-94; L” Etéo- 18 Duhoux, AntClass 52 (1982) 5a sce rtd isha 
crétois: Les textes—la langue (Amsterdam, 1982). ous section for Oriental influence in Eastern Crete. 

'? C. Gordon, “The Dreros Bilingual," JSS 8 (1963) 
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of uncertain origin, beyond the likelihood that the ' ar 
mer's roll call of Crete agrees with its early inscriptions, | 
for foreigners (aAAozroAuxrat). '9* E. 

No Levantine people are identified in Odysseus's descrip: 
nicians one might expect here are active but mobile elsewhere ir 
in the Iliad (23.740-45), they are praised in the Odyssey as fe no 
gıkàvroi: 15.415), as merchants both cunning (moivnaimae 
(Tpõxrat), and as professional slave traders: they Kidnapped the 
his mother (15.403-84). Phoenicians help Odysseus escape from Cre 
spins for Athena (Odyssey 13.272-73), so their traffic carries them t 

Igek imagination, if not in reality.' D 

fis not the Phoenicians, but the portrait of Minos that suggests I 
E culture of Crete, in the conclusion of this passage (Odyssey 19.175 





To ` em Kvogos. HEY&QAN TOAÀts, EvOa TE Mivws 
evvéwpos Bacideve Atos HEY&AOV oapurriüs 





And in it lies Knossos, the great city, where Minos | 


used to rule for nine years, the intimate of great Zeus. 
3 


ape of a hundred cities, Knossos reigns as the central | rban i 
Ie only Homeric king (SactAevs) to command the vert 
equally powerful son, Deukalion, “lord of cities and mer 
Siod describes the same arrangement, where Minc 
>. 144 = [Plato], Minos 320D): s 
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$ iad (9.69), while the 
athe n s the dead (Odyssey 11.598) 
t ne lorded Over many men dwelling ar 
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asiastically adduced as archaic evidence for the classical tradition of his 
" Yet the passage does not specify that his subjects inhabit the Aegean 
erritories separated from the royal seat by water, and related terms 
in Lakedaimon refer to surrounding lands, not islands. Euripides 


has been enti 
i socTacy- 
| s OF other t 
island "n 
| Hesiod's reference as a land empire within Crete, by presenting his 
S P Minos in Homeric phrases: “ruling Crete, land of a hundred cities" (avacowp | 
tragic ^ ua To éOpov: Cretans frag. 476.34: ct. Iliad 2.649) as well as transmitting 


Kpm” EK t in calling him "son of Phoinix-b ici : 
nis Levanfine parentage | ; g i inix-born [Phoenician?] Tyrian, child 
3 Europa" (PowwiKOYEVOUS TAL TNS Tuptas | TERT Evporras: frag. 476.1-2; cf. Iliad 

14.321). And Aristotle's remark on ids who E obey the laws of Minos in Crete calls 

them mepíorkot, aS if Aristotle shared visions like Hesiod's of the territory around Knos- 
«os, in analogy to the Spartan model, which he often compared with Crete’s. Despite 

the classical promotion of his legendary thalassocracy, the Cretan king's primary do- 

main, in the classical imagination, remained a thickly settled island of Crete, not the 

Aegean. Only in political mythology, not the poetic vision of Euripides, does Minos 

acquire à naval empire fit to compare with that of the Phoenicians (Strabo, 1.3.2, 48) 
and, deliberately, that of Athens (Chapter 12). 

Finally, the last phrase in Hesiod's verses, Tw Kat 70AEwr Bactrsve, “with this [scep- 
ter] he also used to rule cities," suggests a supplement to Minos's rule over the mept- 
«rioves, as if he controlled both urban and rural populations with a scepter he only 
wields in the underworld, elsewhere in Homer (Odyssey 11.598). The very passage in 
Plato that cites Hesiod's verses substantiates this integration of country and city, in the 
words of the philosopher himself. The Cretan heroes, Talos and Rhadamanthys, divide 
their domains between country and city, whereby the brother of Minos serves as 
vonopvAaé karà rò &orv and the giant as vouogvAot karà Tov &ddnv Kpnrnv 
(Plato, Minos 321C). 

It is tempting to seek the source of these poetic impressions in the archaeological 
record of early Iron Age Crete. In contrast to the gradual synotkismos of mainland Greek 
cities, Knossos exhibits a strongly nucleated phase of urbanization as early as the sev- 
enth century.!95 This precocious urban evolution is common in areas where culture con- 
lact is a catalyst for rapid change, and at Knossos, contact with the Levant is an obvious 
factor. Comparative evidence teaches that contact between foreign and native popula- 

tions often stimulates local industries, social stratification, and protourbanism, in strik- 
ingly similar fashion.’ Certainly by 1000 s.c. the presence of Cypro-Phoenicians is sug- 


ems tO interpre 
ec " 


cemeteries. Cf. Van Effenterre, La cité grecque, 143-45, 


for a focus on a different period in this area. 
107 Cf. Phoenicians and natives in Iberia: I. Semm- 


ler, in Phonizier im Westen, 309-32; G. Chamarro, 
"Survey of Archaeological Research in Tartessos, 


5 N, Coldstream, “Dorian Knossos and Aristotle's 
Villages," in Aux origines de I’ Hellénisme, 312-22, and 
The Formation of the Greek Polis: Aristotle and Archae- 
ology, 20-22, for a reconstruction of settlement pat- 
tems around Knossos and the sea from the early 
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gested by the inscribed Teke bowl (see "T 48), and that its 
the epic vision of Crete is plausible. ASSI this historical : 
utes reveal wider correspondences with the earliest concept 
community, under specific stimulus from the Orient. 

In Minos « brief and controversial (interpolated, to some) apr 
glimpse of the Underworld, he is ident Si as the son of Zeus 
Europa, the daughter of Phoinix. His parents represent that inic 
god in the form of a bull and a desirable goddess named for her “Bı | 

fhe Near East knew as Baal and Anat.'® As a Levantine princess captu 
Tyre to Crete and mother to a local dynasty, Europa is an image appr 

Bronze and early Iron Age history of Crete. Like Dido, she accompar 
Wantine stream westward through the Mediterranean, in the late 

Bmillennium s.c. Europa is already acknowledged as the "daught: 
petry (Iliad 14. 321-22; cf. Hesiod, Ehoiai frag. 141.7-8, M-W)) thi 

fthe fact that the Phoenicians sailed over the whole Mediterrar 

pun) via Crete (Mirws) to the far west" where Rhadamanthy 





Elysian fields.’ Europa is not the eponymous heroine of Eu 
| wars (e.g., see Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 734) and event 
HOW inappropriate her name is for a continent where she 

natural union repeats itself in the next generation in Pasip. 
il, a revival of the bovine union between god and female 
By, an occasion for Daidalos's most challenging commi: 

Lon bulls are more common in Greek art than within th 

) Bpest a pattern of divine iconography where Europ: 

rough his parentage (a Phoenician mother) as well 2 


| E Hallstatt Europe: — the Sinai, Yahweh and his Asherah, dep 
ERnange.See C. Ren- fiti. and vase-paintings from Kunt 


E Questions of W. Dever, “Asherah, Consort of Yahwe 
in Ancient Civilizg- | 


^ 255 (1984) 21-37; Coogan, McCarter, in 
| Lamberg-Kar- elite Religions, 21-37, 146-47; also see my nt 
F | por rune SH. Vos, "Europe—Europa,' Lamp 
j | EE 135-45; cf. his review of R. Edwards's Kadi 
wi E^ n Mosyne 36 (1983) 233. Cf. G. Huxley, Minox 
wa. Sources (Belfast, 1968), on the genealogy O 
Sen i D xlure of Greeks and Phoenicians in Crete 
E LR Est. “Die Góttin auf dem Sug 
361) 75 -103; E. Zahn, Europa und der Stier (I 
d Nn 1983); M.-C. Villanueva Puig, "Sur Y 
a. œ la figure fémi 
= Céramique ica 
| en Grèce 
A. Po 





nine assise sur un taureau d 
: € à figures noires,” in Images et 
Bictenne, ed. C. Bérard, Chr. Brun 
mari (Lausanne, 1984), 131-43, a refere 
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| ‘tion and even in his wife's sexual encounters, Minos appears in Crete 
re of his pono d, as Phoenician as the dnutoepyot who told his tale.!!! No "es 
n Greek i ed as a stranger (££vos ms vygov: Strabo, 4.8, 477) and as an 
he was E Gorgias 523e)—and no wonder he made such a convenient enemy for 
7 Asian pde after the Cretans failed to show at Salamis (Chapter 11). 
ibt of Minos also incorporates trappines a kingship foreign in Origin, as the 
TL PI mythological kings like Priam are assimilated to Oriental despots like the 
ia King of Persia (Chapei 11 and 13). HSER) prerogatives in Homer include 
divinely sanctioned kingship and the power L sit in judgment, characteristics of Near 

Eastern rulers before they reached Greece. In his Homeric guise, Minos appears as judge 

4s well as king, albeit as judge among the dead “wielding a golden scepter while dis- 

ensing laws among the dead” (xpvaeov aktmTTpov £xovra BeporevovTa veKvoow- 

Odyssey 11.569), a function that helped promote his classical reputation as a lawgiver. 

subtler but more profound connections to the Orient are implied in the extraordinary 

line with which Odysseus closes his portrait of Crete (Odyssey 19.179). Minos is not 
described as the son of Zeus but as his oaptorys. Best rendered as “confidant” or 

“familiar” of the king of the gods, the term is reserved elsewhere in Homeric poetry for 

conjugal, sexual intimacy (Iliad 14.216; cf. Homeric Hymn to Hermes 58) or for a bond in 
battle (Iliad 13.291; 17.228), relationships that do not exclude each other in ancient 
Greece. Scholiasts on Odyssey 19.179 gloss óns for this expression, perhaps to 
circumvent the sexual overtones. The closest Greek equivalent to this relationship be- 
tween god and lawgiver exists in the Homeric Hymn to Zeus (23.1-3), where the king of 
the gods is described as seated next to Themis, sharing private words with her: oorte 
DégioTt. EyKALOOY étopévy Tvkwobs ó&povs dapiter. Themis hears intimate words 
from Zeus in the process of becoming, like Minos, a divinely inspired lawgiver. To ex- 
press this communication between mortal and god necessary for the divine dispensa- 
tion of laws to men, the term éaptarns finds its closest parallel in the Biblical relation- 
ship between Moses and Yahweh, who communicate in similar terms of intimacy 
(Exodus 33.11; cf. Numbers 12.8; Deuteronomy 34.10): “Thus the Lord used to speak to 
Moses, face to face, as a man speaks to a friend."!'? 

This friendship between Moses and the Hebrew God dominates Greek and Roman 
conceptions of Moses, remembered as the familiaris dei in learned literature as well as 
Popular sources, such as magical papyri.!'? The sexual overtones of this intimacy, how- 

BMC 





owe to Judy Barringer; M. Robertson, "Europa," in 112 M. Smith, " ‘Seeing God’ in the Psalms: phe 
LIMC IV.1; on Syrian forebears, see C. Schaeffer, Background to the Beatific Vision in the Hebrew Bi- 
Ugaritica 3 (1956) 94-95; also see n. 72. ble," CBQ 50 (1988) 171-83. 

'!! Schachermeyr, Riickerinnerung, 281-90, observes n3 Eg., in the Historia Augusti 5.2.4—5; in the Jew- 


how "quasi-Levantine"' is the genealogy of Minos in ish Sibylline oracles and in Philo Moses, 1.1156; PGM 
literature, and how free of any "genuine Minoan” I11.1508—9, XII.92-94. See J. Gager, Moses in Greco- Ro- 
[sic] traditions. man Paganism, SBL Monograph 16 (Nashville, 1972), 
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ever unintentional or misunderstood, are not only n 
sake of love charms, according to demotic magical 
tween God and Moses is invoked to empower a simil: 
The relationship between Minos and Zeus is given a sir ile 
sexual lines, according to the meanings of the Greek y "or 
nance through equivalents like cvvovote (intercourse?) o; 
ing frequency and intimacy) in Plato (Laws 624b). 
Critical to the Homeric relationship between Minos and z Zeu 
same hexameter line, the enigmatic expression EvvEtpos, “ni 
E... commentators have struggled with its ambiguities. b 
inos ruled for nine years, after nine years, or at the age 
sey 11.311, or the ox at Odyssey 10.19) However, if tel adje 
‘more closely than with the verb, as Plato understood (Mi: 
Bhow qualifies Minos's intimacy with Zeus as a periodie e ev 
lervals. Scholiasts on this line have Minos spend nine 
| composing laws to be certified by Zeus, but admit t the 
{with nine years of rule, or with nine years of educat 
opinions, postdating the Septuagint prepared under 
betray the influence of the Hebrew tradition, just as Ñ 
2 Jews (Longinus, 9.9), presumably in analogy to Mir 





us 16), and Strabo has Minos issue pooT&ypara 
4 the Biblica] account, composed in the archaic per 
as Moses secluded with God on Mount Sinai, i Ir 
h for the first consultation (Exodus 24. 15) and fo 
ablets (34.28). During this period of seclusion, rein 
nd | drink, the fundamentals of Israelite reli gic 
re established as a covenant between the Je 
ecome “a kingdom of priests and a holy na 
nd a ritual setting (Exodus 19.6-30). 
is of Hebrew religion (further specified. in 
Yer à sonata nature as a covenant bet 
The probability that their Canaanite 
: Age Aegean, Probably under Near East 





ment remembered between Minos ane 
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. well as legal ones. Other witnesses to Crete's role in introducing 
a: 


| enets ie : , 1 
religio" | ery rites divine images, and honors (see previous section) may reflect the 
o, myste (or the island acquired an exclusive reputation for religion, as in law. If 


ame he? 75 ^ is the import of Near Eastern law codes to Crete, he also accompanied 
Minos rep"®> actices and imagery that transformed the Aegean in the Late Bronze 
the eng -$ optic vision of Diodorus (1.94.1-2) and Strabo (16.2.38), parallels be- 
Age: dies - and Minos, to whom Diodorus adds Lykourgos and Apollo, were mani- 
n angie used in their comparisons of these figures betrays a conscious jux- 
fest. ng _ as just noted, Strabo calls the laws Minos got from Zeus “Tr pootcry Lara,” as 
nimi q divine orders like “commandments.” But the Homeric line makes a com- 
if recelve™ © not just a coincidence, and when Diodorus has Kadmos emigrate 


heritage early, 
pt when Danaos does (5.58), he supports the origins of this convergence in the 





mor! 
from Egy 


Late Bronze Age. 
This densely packed phrase in Homer could be a slim survival of a whole world of 


laws and rites common to Greece and the Near East in the Late Bronze Age, explored 
in the convergence of Mycenaean and Canaanite culture behind Daidalos and Kothar. 
Minos and Moses may be another pair like the two craftsmen, the Hebrew figure span- 
ning the Exodus until the Exile, the Homeric king, like his client, Daidalos, a bridge 
across the Dark Ages. And like Daidalos's impact on archaic and classical Greek art and 
ritual, Minos's Homeric guise already participates in early Greek law. For example, one 
application of poetry to practice, like the migration of 5atéadeos to Greek religion, is 
anticipated in the Greek equivalent of Hebrew “forty days and forty nights,” evvéwpos, 
a formulaic epithet based on the number nine popular in dactylic poetry.!5 The epic 
expression could be explained through poetic diction alone, and the interval of nine 
years is formulaic throughout Greek tradition. In mythology, for example, one legend 
relevant to Minos and Crete specifies nine years as the interval at which tribute was 
exacted from Athens in the form of seven youths and maidens (Plutarch, Theseus 15; for 
a discussion of this story as a transformation of Semitic infant sacrifice, see Chapter 5). 
This pattern could have inspired the constitutional conventions considered later, rather 
than explaining them. But the Homeric description of Minos in periodic intercourse 
with Zeus suggests early Greek legal terminology. Configurations of nine (or, reckoned 
inclusively in the Greek system, ten years) crop up in early Greek consttutions, 
whether as the number of magistrates in Athens or Olympia, or as the number of years 
for holding such offices. On Crete itself, a cycle of ten years was required between 
holding successive terms as xóa os, according to the Dreros law code, where the num- 
ber of local officials was expressed as oi 6éka TIS TOAEWS. A period of ten years elapsed 
for the trial of Solon's laws at Athens, a decade during which he went into voluntary 


"3 C, B. Anderson, "Cycles of Nine,” CJ 50 (1954-1955) 131-38. 
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exile (Plutarch Solon 25). Any coinei deu WE Cretan and Ather 
ED. be reinforced by the lessons Solon is said to have learned from Ep 
Birch, Solon 12). ir. | 
| The most striking coincidence between Homers VEO and early Gre 
«os from Sparta, described in Plutarch's life of ABIS (11). In the third 
i Heal ceremony termed simply rò onuetov, “the sign,” is invoked to sett 
E. sn the two kings, Leonidas Il and Agis IV (243-242 B.c.). On a moon 
Bor: of Sparta watch in silence for a falling star, whose appearance lead 
S Spartan kings «epi rò Getov and a suspension of their powers unni 
n their right to rule. This rare procedure implies a vote of confidence 
Si guided by ritual observances including consultation of astral phe Or 
Sources. Although no occasion other than this third-century recourse i: 
lly and its regular use is unlikely, Plutarch indicates its periodic usea 
Ath a temporal phrase, 8v  &rov &£vvéa, "every ninth year. They 
exonstitutions of Crete and Sparta, acknowledged in antiquity as ing 
pportsthe resemblance of this procedure and its timing to Homer's d 
ingship of Minos. The phrase &vv&opos BaoctXeve may reflect earl 
onal-practices, with revolving offices or temporary magistracies c 
td by the Dreros inscription, and, like other features of Cretan and 
3 cOuld point to the Near East. 
have only been discussed together in the context of comparative 
f the ritual renewal of kingship traditional in primitive societie 
* suggests more than an anthropological analogy, especially Wr 
Der ancient evidence on Minos. In Aristotle's lost Constitution of 
À Š nd political scientist reports that Minos revised the laws 
pe 611, Rose). While probably an attempt to synthesize Ody: 
E Procedures, Aristotle’s Homeric exegesis — 


. IC 


E understanding the legends surrounding Minos. L 


NB i 


E Ms nary passages in epic, contemporary reality T 
E. E t Inspiration for the poet when called upon 
| B^ discussion of the Shield of Achilles in Chapter 
k E^ the same Levantine heritage. His brother, Rha 
| Es E BIA) and shares his broth 
both Minos ana its administration in the underw 
n Rhadamanthys have been associé 
igs gem ritual, without pursuing it. 

don, go if The Golden Bough, 3d ed. ( 

line. pee’) See Stanford's commentary on 
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mologies: the former with the name of the legendary first lawgiver 
dun wel MNA, variously rendered in Greek as Mtv (Herodotus, 2.4, 99), 
e pharaoh s" Kee Eusebius, FGrH II 538, 539), Miyvas (Diodorus, 1.43, 45), or Mev- 
m (Mane! " Antiquitates 8.155-57). Like other Egyptian images, names, and con- 


vios Josephu“ have reached the Aegean via North Syria, according to theophoric 


cepts: MN ie izarit honoring MN (Min/Man).'* His brothers un-Greek name, 
names from r E been compared with an Egyptian compound, *Rdi M(a)ntw, or 
Lose 
Month gives: . À i "m 
UY disputed these ety moo that of Mina in particular, suits his nature as 
funding figure in Cretan civilization and provides an etymology where no convincing 
salt one exists. Egyptian sources also match the origin of other words and legends 
that migrated to Crete from Egypt, most notably the Labyrinth. Whether Egyptian or 
Aegean in name, the behavior of the two brothers belongs in the Levant. Rhadaman- 
hys serves as vopLopuhag Kata TO aotu (Plato, Minos 321c) in a manner suspiciously 
resembling that of Aaron, brother of Moses, who serves as his spokesman and head 
priest (Exodus 4:14, 7, 27-30). It was Rhadamanthys who invested the "king" of Delos 
iDiodorus, 5.79), as if legitimating the link between ritual, kingship, and law embodied 
in Minos. In fact, the two brothers share a regency not unlike legendary and historical 
Spartan kings, a tradition of dyarchy now traced to Phoenician origins (by Drews; see 
n. 87). 
The function of Rhadamanthys is also shared by Talos, the bronze giant built by He- 
phaistos for Minos ('Heatarórevkrov: Simonides, frag. 204) and who also serves as 


his vonogvaAaé (Plato, Minos 321c): 


with E&YF 


6 yap T&Xws Tpis TEPLEL TOV EVLAVTOU KATA TAS KWLAS. 
QvAárTOGOV TOUS VOmoUS ÈV avrats, £v XaAkots YPAUHATEWLS EXOV 


YEYPALMEVOUS TOUS vóuovs, OBEV xaAkovs ExAT)8n. 


For Talos travels through the towns three times a year, 
guarding the laws in them, holding the laws written on 


bronze writing tablets, for which reason they are called "brazen." 


While a certain portion of this tale obviously derives from the brazen reputation of 
the giant, Talos, his image as legal guardian provides insight for early Iron Age devel- 
opments on Crete. The emphasis on a periodic “refresher” in current laws, broadcast 
to the rural communities of Crete and enforced by written code, calls to mind the ser- 
vices of Spensithios in political communities in eastern Crete where he serves as 7rotvt- 

^B. Mazar, "A Genealogical List from Ras gions, 164—65. Cf. A. Braune, Menes-Moses-Minos (Es 
hamra,” Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 16 sen, 1988), and S. Morenz, “Traditionen um Menes, 


(1936) 153; J. Tigay, “Israelite Religion: The Onomas- ZaeS 99 (1972) x-xvi. 
tic and Epigraphic Evidence," in Ancient Israelite Reli- !* Bernal, Black Athena, 63-64. 




































































kaoràs and prayer —scribe and “reminder.” The occasio na 
like Minos's periodic renewal of them on Mouni Ida, or Sc 
revisions to the law code for ten years, IS traditional to the Heb 
renewal (Leviticus 25. Deuteronomy 15). Morea the institu 
Crete as well as in Israel, involved tgo dimer proclamatic 
brew prophecy, then vopot, the writ law code itself (Plato, | 
law is codified in the books of the Bible called “the writings." — 
The figure of Minos. cherished as a modern symia of prehis or 
Bum of that culture, exhibits too many archaic attributes for the Br 
gastern parentage attributes him to that complex of mythological figu 
fat the Aegean received from the Levant in the second millenniun 
counterpart to the artisan figure of Daidalos. The arts of civiliza 
civil, or urban) sense became a conscious preoccupation in Gree 
00 B.c. If the origins of the polis have their roots in the Late Bron 
commend (Chapter 5), then figures like Minos serve as Moses d 
AnS of Iron Age communities with legal and religious institution 
erspectives on Minos, including his association with infant s 
evolve with Greek attitudes toward the past and the Orient. Ind 
onsorship of Theseus as a new national hero forces Minos int 
Athens, a negative image encouraged by his description a 
2. The classical promotion of Solon as legendary la vgive 
mine Minos and could reflect the same attempt to locate it 
nsin Athens that removed Daidalos from Crete to Athens (I 
linos could not entirely suppress his reputation as a lan ! 
| | praised as a just ruler (BeBaotAevKws vojuuuorara: Dior 
ampromise between these simultaneous views made the 
pos in later literature (e.g., in Strabo, 10.4.8; Plutarch, Th 
E. including Plato and Aristotle) helped restore his re 
4 En conservative constitutions of Sparta and Crete. 
; 4 peern “Minoan” image was the epoch of its disc | 
E ization is the only great civilization created in th 
etn Minos helped resurrect a European vision of 

i E of Knossos, As Priam served to personify pren 
E at Mycenae, the name of Minos was immed: 
E UN at Knossos, and has unfortunately be 
“On Minos confirms a civilization comparable t 
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n I of Mycenaean Civilization (New York, | 
9 (Evans first called his discoveries “7 
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phasis is rather on a large number of smaller cities (not a limited 
lling rural territories), a concern for justice not attested 
d other factors more appropriate to early Iron Age Greece than 
lace. A romantic attachment to the unanticipated culture of Bronze 
rated “Minoan” elements in the material and literary culture of 
gical scholarship for the sake of continuity, to demonstrate Greece’s 
) link to a glamorous past. Modern affection for prehistoric Crete, whose 
‘ust after the liberation of Crete from Turkish rule) took place during a strong 
ceek roots, has overestimated this past and signs of its "revival" or "renais- 
European eagerness to identify roots as old as possible for Greek 
if in competition with the discovery of Mesopotamian prehistory, precip- 
ultural continuity.’ Eventually, this reconstituted culture of Crete 
invoked to claim that Greek sources on “Phoenicians” reflected Aegean, not Near 
pulations. The newly discovered frescoes of men with dark red skins (now 
zed as a convention in art, not an ethnic attribute) were applied to an etymology 





of “Phoenicians” as "Redmen. "^4 Only rarely has a scholar recognized that a so-called 
Minoan or Eteocretan element “has largely been conjectured from some of the stranger 
Orientalizing works which owe more to individual invention than to any direct trans- 
mission of Minoan forms.'"!?5 An objective view of “Minoan” culture has only recently 
become a concern in scholarship.'7$ 

[f early sources on Minos reveal origins later and more Levantine than Middle Bronze 
Age Crete, the latter remains surprisingly distant from the classical Greek imagination. 
Despite this discrepancy between testimonia and prehistory, mythology about Crete 
assumed to reflect a vivid but confused memory of Bronze Age civilization, whose pal- 
aces left tales of a bewildering “labyrinth” and whose many representations of bulls 
and acrobats survived in images of creatures half-bull, half-man.'? As with Minos, 








couraged an exclusive terminology for Crete). Bernal, 
Black Athena, 385—87. Cf. Faure, Ulysse le Crétois, 264— 
69, on Minos Kalokairinos "au prénom prédestiné" 
(one of the first explorers of Knossos no doubt 
helped attach his name to the palace). 

“ As in Demargne's subtitle for La Crete dédalique: 
Etudes sur les origines d'une renaissance; Willetts, in 
AH 111.3, 234, on the “legacy of a famous past” and 
is "remarkable renaissance”; Beyer, Dreros und Pri- 
nas, 66-70, calls Orientalizing Dreros “die Personifi- 
kation des Subminoischen Erbes” (p. 70); Blome, 
n Kretas, 105-8, on the survival of Minoan mo- 
tifs. 

"" As emphasized by Evans in his inaugural lec- 
lure as president of the Hellenic Society: “These are 
the days of origins” (in McDonald, Progress into the 


Jm. 


Past, 164). Cf. M. Herzfeld, Ours Once More: Folklore, 
ldeology and the Making of Modern Greece. (Austin, 
1982), on Greek folklore and "continuity" in modern 
Greece. 

14 Edwards, Kadmos, 56, 87-88, 95, 112, traces the 
history of this theory from its archaeological propo- 
nents (Evans, Hall) to its philological enthusiasts 
(Fick 1905, etc.). 

123 Boardman, Cretan Collection at Oxford, 132. 

1 See Minoan Society. Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Colloquium, 1981, ed. O. Krzyszowska and L. Nixon 
(Bristol, 1983), especially papers by 5. Crawford, 
J. Cherry, and L. Nixon; cf. J. Bintliff, "Structuralism 
and Myth in Minoan Studies,” Antiquity 58 (1984) 33- 


34. 
17 By 1932 such connections were "generally ac- 
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other legends of Crete have been too readily applied to the isla 
without reference to the Orient, and these include Daidal OS. 
remained most colorful and popular, peopled by figures attesi 
tradition: Minos, Ariadne, and Theseus. But those episodes lin 
manufacture of a wooden cow for Pasiphae and their offspring 
of the Labyrinth, and the escape with wings—have found ¢ 

and are even absent from epic poetry. They do not appear unti a 
celebrated in classical drama, and synthesized in Hellenistic mythos 
son noted many years ago, it is curious and significant that "re nm 
Crete are found in Attic myths only."'? In the network of stories 
ith Minos, Ariadne, and Theseus, themes and images can bei ident 
Eu followed by an important recasting of the tale in fifth-centu 1 
E. milieu that sponsored new myths and in fact created Greek 
The Minotaur begins in representations of heroes fighting creature 
lan, formulaic images with anonymous performers in the Late Geome 
Inportant to stress the distinction between the preoccupation with? 
! Aegean art—in protome or rhyton form, leaping with acrobats) o 


ce (as on the Pylos vestibule fresco)—and the composite image of 
1.13) E source of this "bull of Minos," 


sign 


fi E Mycenaean Origin of Greek 
(170-80 on "Minoan" legends). 
icker CU 281-90, stresses the 
! on Crete and the attempt to 
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+, 1s probably a misunderstanding of images of gods in thi 
paring bull's masks in ritual, attested in Cyprus and the Ne: 
) Aegean ritual (Figures 20-24). The wearing of horns E t 
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a term only compo i. : 





ischer Formen oder orientalischer E 
delivered at "Das Ende der Mykenisc 
logne, 1987 (unpublished). 
'? Burkert, in Greek Renaissance, 99, i 

gion, 65 n. 94, 371-72 nn. 78-80. Cf. V. 
"Notes on Some Cypriote Priests We 
masks,” HThR 64 (1971) 261-70; ~ on 
Century Clay Masks from Kition,” i | 
Webster, ed. J. L. Betts, J. T. Hooker, a 
(Bristol, 1988), 2:65—67. A. Hérmary, “ 
‘prêtre’ masqué,” BCH 103 (1979) 734-41. 
now attested in Late Bronze Israel, worn | 
with a musical instrument on a clay plaqu 
“The Dancer from Dan, the Empty Tomb 
tar Room," IEJ 36 (1986) 168-73. See Car 
(1987) 355-83, on Near Eastern masks an 
Ported to Greece; G, Markoe, “The Rise 
cian Art,” BASOR 279 (1990) 15-16. For N 
^ bolt al he or heads, see the 
e head of a bull ( 


mascus: J, Gray, Near Eastern Mythology 
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images like the horned god of Enkomi, probably Apollo Karneios (see Chapter 

, imag ‘he ram-headed figure of Baal-Hammon on a throne from the sanctuary at 
Unlike Baal, El is the god who receives infant sacrifice among non- 

- seks in the torm of Kronos (at Carthage: Diodorus, DK ae) implying that more 
Near Eastern cult was transformed by the Greek imagination. The characteri- 
„ation of gods in the form of a bull has a long history in the Near East, where it is 
we d in Ugarit, Phoenicia, and Israel, and may have reached the Aegean from the 
eva nt via Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age. Biblical survivals of this divine iconography 
clude the appellation of God as the “bull of Jacob,” the Semitic counterpart for the 
“pull of Minos" who eventually become the “Minos-bull.” Zeus still wears gilded horns 
‘a Orphic visions: “rabpea 8' apporépwhe xpioea képara.”"! Bovine headgear is 
also appropriate to mortals ministering to such a cult figure or performing stories about 
them in ritual drama. Figurines of men donning bulls’ masks (Figure 21) or wearing 
them in ritual scenes match terminology for such mortal servants, called "Kerastai," or 
^Horned Ones” on Cyprus. The practice of wearing bull's horns in a ritual setting is 
suggested by an alternate reading of qeran (qeren) at Exodus 34.29, 35, the passage de- 
scribing how Moses is transformed by his encounter with Yahweh. The preferred mean- 
ing, followed by the Septuagint, is that the face of Moses “was glorified” or “shone” 
(Sed0€aorat in Greek). However, the word geran can also mean "became horned,” and 
the Jerome Bible resurrects this reading by translating the verb as cornuta esset.?* In 
support of this reading in the Hebrew Bible, some scholars have imagined that Moses 
actually wore a ritual mask with horns, in analogy to Canaanite practices. Whether 
original to the intention of the Hebrew phrase or not, Jerome's translation determined 
the European image of Moses wearing horns, most celebrated in the sculpture of Mi- 
chelangelo.'?6 Given the kinship between Moses and Minos considered already, it is at 
least possible that a bull's head, or horns, characterized an encounter between man and 
god in a source common to the story of Moses and the mythology of Minos and the 





—= 


1988], 70; cf. p. 78 for the same god striding on a 
stele, wearing a horned crown) or the stele of seated 
EI with horned crown from Ugarit (Ebla to Damascus, 
299, no. 15]). 

> O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, (Berlin, 1922) 
168-69, line 14; dismissed by M. L. West, The Orphic 
Poems (Oxford, 1983), 240, as the result of "some Hel- 
lenistic syncretism” in the Rhapsodic Theogonies, a 
late compilation. 

'* J. Sasson, “Bovine Symbolism in the Exodus 
Narrative,” Vetus Testamentum 18 (1968) 380-87; 
W. Propp, “The Skin of Moses’ Face—Transfigured 


or Disfigured?” CBQ 49 (1987) 375-86. 
3 E.g, H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (Gottin- 





gen, 1913), 246-47 n. 7; A. Jirku, “Die Gesichtsmaske 
des Mose," ZDPV 67 (1945) 43-45; E. Auerbach, Mo- 
ses (Amsterdam, 1953), 154-59; K. Jaros, “Des Mose 
'strahlende Haut, " ZAW 88 (1976) 275-80; “The 
Shining of Moses' Face: A Case Study in Biblical and 
Ancient Near Eastern Iconography,” in The Shelter of 
Elyon. Essays in Honor of G. W. Ahlstrom, ed. B. Barrick 
and J. R. Spencer, JSOT suppl. 31 (Sheffield, 1984), 


159-73. 
1** R. Mellinkoff, The Horned Moses in Medieval Art 


and Thought (Berkeley, 1970); “More about Horned 
Moses,” Jewish Art 12-13 (Jerusalem, 1986-1987) 184— 


98. 
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Minotaur. Even without Moses, some ritual performer as bu ill 
ern cult was incorporated into Greek myth as a new form ¢ of m 
tradition where heroes fight composite creatures. The pattern 
sacrifice, a rite rejected by Greek religion survives as a Story ap 
tradition, both cases here (bull-god and human sacrifice) glorif yin 

his “bull” share a Near Eastern legacy of the Late Bronze Age, ‘in 
Bronze Age tradition of bulls in art on Crete. EU 

| The Minotaur's parents, Pasiphae and her bull-consort, are harc 
With century, when drama (notably Euripides' Cretans) made € 
of the story, as mentioned previously, derives from legendary e en 
fods-as-bulls and women, common in Near Eastern images and myth 
Bon of divine/mortal mating tales, the story was made specific to a : 
fers in Cretan tradition, where it served to link other bovine hyball 
ur to a plausible set of parents. Representations as well as full 
Fvelous contraption made by Daidalos are late, and the story pique 
lan painters, Christian authors, and modern artists.'? As a wheel 
led to deceive gods and men, the theme is a trope on other marvelot 
end, such as the wooden horse of Troy, but difficult to substanti 
pelaborated by Euripides. The tradition presumes that Daidalos v 
jut tside of sculpture by the fifth century, and thus joins the ovii 
1i US architectural and near-magical dimensions. 1 
renmial favorite for "continuity," 





























the labyrinth, may appear in d 
Purito on a Knossos tablet and as a motif on a Pylos tablet." 
n furs literature is Egyptian, not Cretan, and appears in 8 
Otus s description of Egypt (2.148), without reference to c 
E Cretan and Egyptian constructions through a visit t 
trip that exposed him to the manufacture of statues, Egy} "I 


tisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 137- 


"Labyrinthos," PdP 12 (1957) 161-76, E | 
» Minos Diodorus, 4.77; 


arguments of the Etymologicum Magr 
E. 1. is ancient glosses Aat&cAetoy as the Labyrinth anc 
pula c and in of Daidalos. In his suggestion, da-da-re 
E aa E Ika- forse alla costruzione artistica del Palaz zo Á 
m, Mas-  da.pu.ri-to would be a specific part. Gérard-i 

of the Cosmos, ra Ü 
erence I owe t Mentions religieuses, 56-58; C. Gallini, “PO 
Ae Puritojo,” Acme 12 (1959) 149-76; P. Scar P! 
Eme AJA 65 loseil Labyrinthos, " BIFG (1979) 194-210. Stef 
V4: da-pu-ri-to. “Amnisos und das Labyrinth,” ZAnt 31 (198 
i M Poi jo argues that both da-da- -re-jo and da-pu-ri-fo a! 
MT bly Cult sites near 4 
~: Gallavotti, 


Un 


Knossos. 
" 
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. 1,96-97; Pliny, Naturalis Historia 36.19.85). Its etymology could likewise be 
(Diod or"? i certainly it bears no incontrovertible relationship to the Lykian double 
Egypt 5 e haBpvs, as assumed for years.’ An Egyptian etymology first pro- 
axe and od which compares the Greek word with lapi-ro-hun-t (*R-pr-n-hnt) or “Tem- 
osed in at of the Sea" to account for both Egyptian aition and Greek word, has 
le on ud revived by Stieglitz.'^ As Minos represents a Hellenized Menes from 
been ok labyrinth may have been imported from Egypt, too. Certainly the modern 
LM m of this word with the architectural form of Cretan Middle Bronze Age 
sik "e on no explicit ancient association. Instead of a palace for Minos, ancient 
.aditions locate monuments such as the "house of Rhea" at Knossos, home of her chil- 
dent the Titans (Diodorus, 5. 66). Such legends suit the tendency to attribute megalithic 
pr ehistoric remains to earlier races of giants, the way the Cyclopes were given credit for 
itadel walls (Pausanias, 2.16.4). The figure of Rhea is also more appropriate 


Mycenaean Cl 
io images of Bronze Age “goddesses” than to the image of Minos, mature rulers being 


id 


pala ce 


infrequent in “Minoan” art. 
The visual history of the labyrinth as it evolves into the meander/maze begins in the 


early archaic period with a curvilinear motif linked to legend, although not to Crete.!*! 
An intriguing source for this type of motif is the prehistoric spiral, which appears on a 
Boiotian black-figure skyphos as the thread of Ariadne, in a related Cretan episode (Fig- 
ure 10a).! The central figure of the scene encircling the cup is Theseus slaying the 
Minotaur, flanked at the left by a diminuitive Ariadne, holding the proverbial thread 
that will lead the hero to safety. To the right of Theseus are superimposed two rows of 
draped figures, seven male and seven female (with white faces, feet), all clad in himatia 
and garlanded (Figure 10b). Their number naturally recalls the Athenians rescued by 
Theseus from the Minotaur (Plutarch, Theseus 15). This archaic juxtaposition of monster, 
victims, and hero suggests the tradition was established by 550 s.c., as hinted in frag- 


^ Evans, "Knossos Excavations, 1903," BSA 9 141 Its earliest extant appearance is on an Etruscan 


(1902-1903) 111, and POM 3:283; G. Pugliese Cara- vase of the mid- to later seventh century, where the 
telli, “Labranda e Labyrinthos," RAAN (1939) 285- inscribed word, “truia,” connects it with Troy: J. P. 
300, already recommended “una maggiore pru- Small, "The Tragliatella Oinochoe,” RomMitt 93 
denza” in comparing AaBvpiw6os and AaBpavda. (1986) 63-96. Compare the earliest representations of 
Cf. P. Faure, Fonctions des cavernes crétoises (Paris, Daidalos, also Etruscan: Chapter 7. 
1964), 166-73 (compares Aavpa, Aavpetov?). 12 Louvre MNC 675, from Tanagra, the "Rayet 
'* R. Stieglitz, "Labyrinth: Anatolian Axe or Egyp- — skyphos"; A. Waiblinger, CVA Louvre 17 (France 26) 
tian Edifice?” in Coins, Culture and History in the An- — (Paris, 1974), pl. 29; Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 222-23; 
cient World: Numismatic and Other Studies in Honor of  Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, fig. 1; Kokalakis, “Icarus,” 
Bluma L. Trell (Detroit, 1981), 195-98, based on 25-30. This spiral has also been called a stylized 
H. Brugsch, “Das altágyptische ‘Seeland,’ " ZaeS 10 flower (by C. Robert: RE, 4:2000) and compared with 
(1872) 89-91, and Bernal, Black Athena, 64, for *R-pr- the motif of the labyrinth: Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 
n-hnt. 144. 
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ments of Hesiod s Catalogue of Women (frag. 140—45). An nl 
dancers in two rows on the same cup, Ariadne proffers a 
curving down and out from her eM pere simulating he 
The spiral ts assumed to be the artist's conve far thread c 
required by the narrative but unco i area visual r epe 
guity could reflect the process of improvisa familiar in archa 
familiar in poems are first translated into visual formulas, and y 
ing is the idea that the Bronze Age motif of the spiral survived jr 
then grew into the story of a coil of string complete with a mytl 
popularity. In other words, the representation of Ariadne's threat 
more than an improvisation: the artist may deliberately have any 
motif as a Minoan insignia for a story set in Crete. Conversely, thes 
may have encouraged the tale of the thread, a process common in 
mation of prehistoric and Near Eastern formulas into human story) 
the labyrinth motif, or rather as a curvilinear complement to the meat 

provided mutual encouragement to the two shapes and their tales, 14: 
However spiral and thread are related, Ariadne’s attribute allo NS 
ommunications between prehistoric artifacts and archaic mythology 
dhere motif precedes myth, also helps explain variant attributes witl 
escules Theseus, such as the luminous wreath or garland that illumi 
scape irom the labyrinth. The first literary source on the wreath is Pse 
Nataster ismoi 27.5; cf. Hyginus, Astronomia 2.5, for Amphitrite aS wet 
t i IS current in the visual arts in the early archaic period, according t 
ine chest of Kypselos (Pausanias, 5.19.1), but is difficult to iden ih 
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ore black-figure pottery. A recent study of Greek wreaths includ 
= Ihe Xopós in Iliad 18.590, gift of Daidalos to Ariadne, could nav 
E ie motifs in the visual arts and contributed to the legend 
3 N ie. enough if made of precious metal.!** The correlation be 
] pe in antiquity— for example, with a scholiasts commen 
E CPS ot the xopós imitate the labryinth, an explane 
meo aaa, ^s ttbuted to Daidalos. Xopós, spiral 
„asw l as E Br antiquity in the gloss ol Hes 

^x associations with Crete.145 Wreath and gara 
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~ the two forms. 
* 7-67, esp. 261. K 
nd ring, see F id On other modern juxtapositions of the V? 
AA (1982) ¢ m- tifs, see Duchemin (cited in n. 151); F 
dandus - z croux, Dédale 1A1. &n 


Blech, Studien zum Kranz, 262, on an ill 
Xopós, if doxéw can mean “to light someot 
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F survivals of Minoan-Mycenaean iconographic motifs, all worn, carried 
omen." These garlands sumdyed in Greek ritual, and particularly in Cret 
or held by om Prinias: Figure 31), in ritual scenes and as attributes of Cretan deitie 
| Eileithyia, and Europa.'*’ In myth, Ariadne and her wreath are surel 
(?) i aval of prehistoric female figures engaged in ritual activity, transformed into’ 
a veteri paradigm to serve a new master, Theseus. Ariadne and her magic aids- 
e thread, and ring—suit a similar pattern. The visiting hero's “rescue” of a nativ 
Wr ess is exclusive to no single tradition but is especially appropriate to a cultui 
E women figured prominently in representations of ritual and ceremony.!*e 
" je motif in the story of Theseus and Ariadne, the ring with which Thesei 
demonstrates his kinship with Poseidon ancu peior to Minos, incorporates Bron: 
Age and archaic realia into classical symbolism. The ring is first attested in the ear 
classical period, in Bacchylides s Ode 17 (60-62) and in Mikon's painting in the Th 
seion (Pausanias, 1.17.3); the motif was encouraged by the Delian League but inspir 
by earlier traditions. The extravagant gold jewelry of Aegean prehistory, in particul 
its gold rings with narrative and ritual intaglio designs, did not entirely disappear fro 
Greek view, thanks to tomb robbers, heirlooms, and memory. Yet such 6ai6oAa al 
revived with new prosperity in the archaic period and acquired new narrative powe 
as the magic ring in tales of kings and gods.!*? Elements that contribute to this aspect 
the tale include folk tradition—the magic recovery of objects cast into the sea—and sy; 
bolic ritual, the casting of objects into the sea on the swearing of oaths (see Chapter 1. 
In the early archaic period, thread, wreath, and ring all figure in the tradition linki. 
Theseus, Daidalos, and Ariadne in a Cretan scenario, composed of uneven surviv: 
embroidered into a poetic matrix. As with the Minotaur, Theseus and Ariadne are p 
maturely identified in any couple holding a wreath or departing by ship. By the sb 
century, the Athenian hero and his Cretan bride appear in a developed visual narrat 


ihe spiral, ° 


myt 





Armorers, 25-26 pl. 46, 1). Carter, in Early Greek C 
Practice, 94-96, for wreaths and marriage in Lakor 

us M. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion | 
Its Survival in Greek Religion, 2d ed. (Lund, 1968), 5: 
28, Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, 172- 
N. Marinatos, Art and Religion in Thera (Athe 


'* Blech, Studien zum Kranz, 282; P. Warren, “The 
Fresco of the Garlands from Knossos," in L'iconogra- 
phie minoenne, BCH suppl. 11 (1985) 187-208. M. Cas- 
key, "Ayia Irini, Kea: The Terracotta Statues and the 
Cult in the Temple," in Sanctuaries and Cults, 132 nn. 
16-18, and Keos II: The Temple at Ayia Irini. Part I: The 
Statues (Princeton, 1986), 36-37, for garlands worn by 1984), chaps. 6, 8. 
terracotta figures from a Bronze Age temple, and 49 Polykrates, Amasis, and the ring; Heroda 
their relationship to later Greek practice (e.g., Ath- 3.39-43; J. Labarbe, “P oly crate? Amasis a mt 
enaeus, 15.678d-688c). AntClass 53 (1984) 15-34. This ring (ceps) "d 

'* Representations collected by Blech, Studien zum work of Theodoros, the renowned craftsman o ; 
Kranz, 452-53; in L'icomographie minoenne, Warren, mos (according to Pausanias, an emerald; Pliny, 
205-6. Wreaths on stelai from Prinias (Lembesi, Oi turalis Historia 37.4, calls it a sardonyx) and pe 
Ir$3Aes roù [lpuwx, 66-70) and in dance scenes ably engraved with an intaglio design for seali 
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as on the François vase, equipped with motifs such as ring, th thr 
classical transformation of this legend (Chapter 12) i incorporate 
new political, even moral, version emphasizing the role of Ath, 
The classical period also welcomes a rash of labyrinth mot T 
based designs, On red-and black-figure vases inspired by drama, 1 
reference to Crete is on the classical and later coinage of Knossc 
tangular, and cruciform meanders indicate the original home of the 
"after it appears in Atthidographers' accounts of the adventures of T 
ore and Kleidemos), where it is already contaminated by 
y the Hellenistic period, the word shows active meanings in poetic, rit 
logical contexts (Callimachus, Delian Hymn 311i: yvayarro £606 OKOÀL 
;ollodoros, first to call Daidalos an architect, identifies the AaBipw T. 
E Daidalos” (3.15.8,6). His description of it as an OLKT La KAUT 
U Thv &£o5ov, “a house with many- winding curves misleading 
j ——— ia rogment of Sophokles (Nauck 34): OLKN LO kaTa 
ay derive from that dramatist's Daidalos. Eventually the term labyri 
mee’ monumental architecture, according to the building acco unt 
Didyma, which refer to an element called AaBupuv6os, in the c cont 
terms for parts of the temple such as 6vpota, £a orotxoós, and an a 
| [^ of circumstances—the survival of structures and images fr om 
Eo of monumental architecture abroad, and the need fc 
encouraged the tale of the Labyrinth in the early archa De: 
oe by Herodotus is genuine, this myth participat ates 
€ Eve authorship of forms learned abroad. In the mythologic 
nce EE Is expected to account for both Bronze Age í Teal 


ns, and ultimately to justify the latter as a legacy of the forn 
T ent stimulated by non-Greek sources. 
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inadne are linked in the visual arts in the archaic perit 
E rare in archaic and classical Greek art, make a solite 
wi 
ES, Theseus, Ariadne, and the Minotaur on the Rayet s! SK 
» eccentricities —the portrayal of the young Athenians v 
OS um t 
i i Br du héros au labyrinthe dans la vie de Thesé e 
| CRM Y. ed. los 16 (1970) 30-52. On Theseus in early fifth 
-88, on M. E perature s art, see Chapter 12. 
= relative a Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, pl. VIII. 
labyrinths ienna ™ A. Rehn and R. Harder, Didyma vol. 2 L 
$, 1931); P. Leh. Schriften (Berlin, 1958), nos. 25-27, passim; J. € Nt 
A Labyrinthine v "Note on the Labyrinth in Didyma," A 
Be atti and oth- 6) 104-6; H. W. Parke, The Oracles of Apollo i ! 
E. Minor (London, 1985), 216-17. l 
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us, Ariadne waiting patiently to lead out Theseus after his 
a figure in flight, and the mystery of the mounted man— 
sual experiment, perhaps a Boiotian approximation of an Attic tradi- 
, he vase, a warrior mounted on a galloping horse, bears an 
5 relationship to the exploits of Theseus (Figure 10c). Is he Peirithoos? Minos 
. Daidalos himself? This cavalier is followed by a curious airborne figure 
ntally just beneath the right handle attachment, his head and shoulders 
the tail of the moving horse (Figure 10d). This anthropoid aloft is naked 
belt, and wears wings for arms; the vase is badly damaged near his head 
kless and bearded. The flying figure has no visual precedent in e 
ess he borrows his pose and placement from birds in Lakonian cavalry 
hapless monsters.'*° The identification as Ikaros remains the most attractive.1% 


That the figure is falling, rather than still in successful flight, seems indicated by his 
folded (rather than extended) wings, and in his resemblance to other mythological fig- 
ares near death (like the decapitated Medusa on the Polyphemus Painter's name vase, 
the Eleusis amphora). This would then be the earliest Ikaros (or Daidalos) in Greek art 
represented in flight and fall; the awkward join of head and shoulders, the clumsy pose 
aloft, suggest the artist invented this figure, with such details as the belt a conscious 
embellishment.!5? If this is Ikaros, tantalizing is the implied presence of Daidalos, rep- 
resented by his son and his invention—wings—but still as shadowy a figure as he is in 
literature before the fifth century. Elsewhere, the airborne pair are attested in isolation, 
as on the early classical Etruscan bulla (Figure 8). Whether the winged figure is Daidalos 
or Ikaros, this archaic scene would not only illustrate wings and flight but would incor- 
porate them into the Cretan cycle represented by Theseus, Ariadne, and the Minotaur. 
As often in Greek myth, both visual and literary sources are a likely inspiration for 
this portion of the tale, and several point to Crete. A connection to Crete is already 
implied in the belt of Ikaros, that article of attire essential to archaic Cretan male (and 
female) figures.!5? Images of craftsmen, sometimes winged or wearing winged footwear, 





‘ Its Attic proportions, scale, and size as well as 
narrative mean some still hesitate to call the vase 
Boiotian; possibly "l'artiste s'inspire des modèles at- 
tiques qu'il enjolie de détails;" A. Waiblinger, CVA 
Louvre 17 (France 26), 32. 

Ix Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 222 n. 4, on Lakonian 
parallels; for this phenomenon in Protoattic and Pro- 
tocarinthian, see Morris, Black and White Style, 37-38 
nn. 4-5, 

'^ Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 222-23; Kokalakis, ''Ica- 
rus," 25. For other early representations of Ikaros, 
see Akropolis 601 (Figure 9), etc., in Nyenhuis, “Dai- 
dalos et Ikaros,” LIMC III.1, 316-19. E. Simon, 
"Frühe Bilder des fliegenden Daidalos," forthcom- 


ing, prefers Daidalos here. 
1? Compare Nessos on the Protoattic amphora by 


the New York Nessos Painter (Morris, Black and White 
Style, pl. 14), an early centaur type plagued by ap- 
parent deformities (both legs on one side of his 
equine body, a neckless head and beard) that betray 
an experimental phase. 

‘1. Raubitschek and T. Raubitschek, “Der kret- 
ische Gürtel," in Wandlungen, 49-52; Boardman, in 
Fourth Cretological Congress, 44, 46-47. The belt is 
probably a North Syrian convention (H. Seeden The 
Standing Armed Figurine in the Levant {Munich, 1980], 
134) and shows up as far away as Sardinia, on archaic 
stone statuary (see Chapter 7, n. 44). 
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popular tradition of demon-artists with magic pow 


tribute to a : 
con f gods and heroes in Greek art. On the Sev 


ibute O 
common attribu i 
Eo: where Athena Is born from the head of Zeus, not only the ; 


the female birth-attendant on ju: left, the S EM craftsman to the 
mentary figure in the air above "a all wear WIT (Figures 13, 14) 
tions of pairs of winged figures (Figure 33), including those of “bor 
wings,” an invitation to the story of p craftsmen bo prisoner, are | 
and naturally provocaüve for the tradition S a tgar ips Daidalos. 1 he 
Simulated the stories, but most resist firm ident with the Cret: 
Shake early scenes from Crete where Theseus and Ariadne, or Europa a 
k entified with enthusiasm by scholars, such Greek mythological corres 
yremature, particularly in Crete. These pubes are gaus understood. 
ing phenomenon inspired by Near Eastern Images E 32), withou 
ons yet. Despite Crete s rich iconographic tradition of early Iron Age 
he coordinated with conventional Greek narrative or cult. Cretan imag 
| as well as archaic, enriched the tradition of Daidalos and other winge 
ding those in black-figure vase painting eventually labeled 
Nas not directly or originally involved in developing the image of Daid 
ded rather to historical attitudes elsewhere in Greece. If many creat 
fear wings lightly in Greek art, only certain provinces were home to 
stories about how they got their wings, it appears. Nilsson pinpoi 
Lobserving that much of Minoan legend is Athenian in origin (see 
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Ficonography, Crete contributed to an intriguing variation on the 
nvented by Daidalos. One of the xoana attributed to Daidalos ir 


idi-Karouzou, "Un [lperos Eóp- 
> Monuments archaiques," ASAA 


-46; Gialouris, " 
6; N. ouns, "Ilrepógvza 


(Ikaros); C. Kardara, "Some Remarks on^ 
Cretan Bronzes,” AAA 2 (1969) 216-18, anc 
53) 293-321. C. H Cretological Congress, 186-88, identifies thig 
95.1 19, E e Images of bound Daidalos, captive of Minos, but its 
mith, “Divi an and surely Near Eastern, like the Old Baby on 
| Avine Travel" — with pairs of winged captives (cited by Ast 
lenosemitica, 271-72) or the bound captive in E 


NB. art transmitted via Phoenicia (Kardara, AAA: 
o wrers, 35-36, fig. 6; 216-19). i 


anite air traffic (see Cha pter 


| 1 E- E '^' Basalt stele found at Aleppo: W. Orthma 
is Konrixec NE inem zur spüthethitischen Bildkunst 
1, 125.38, on Ea X e Pl. 4, Aleppo 1. I am grateful to Ulla 
ny Cretan art. Cf. the tou, mu ec s for obtain d e 
| ades) Dm... a Meine 194-95 n. 6, and 271-7 
) 28, fig. 8; 3) (Dy Stern derivation of “Ikaros.” 


= 142 
1 ABD. 1, pp je ,. "^ 9Uzou, ASAA (1946-1948) 36-46; Kc 
Icarus.” 
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m Herakles at Thebes in Boeotia (Pausanias, 9.11.2), dedicated as 
l raftsman. This bequest was intended to express thanks for a favor 
well aS “dalos by Herakles: the rescue dus burial of the body of Ikaros on the island 
rendered Da! me thereafter, after the fatal flight from Crete. In this version, however, 
that bore his m entioned: instead, Daidalos invented sails for the ships he built for his 
wings Fe ex of which he “‘outsailed the oars of Minos's fleet." An Attic story may 
escape a a version: according to Kleidemos, Daidalos escaped from Crete by boat 
lie behing ship) and was pursued by Minos in warships, a scenario suitable to maritime 
imerchan " Gfth century (cited in Plutarch, Theseus 19; see Chapter 12). In the same 
os 4 he is credited with a major innovation in the history of seafaring, the intro- 
Hope * the airborne trap of cloth with which ships capture wind and its power to 
EMG y. Throughout the history of Greece, sails were literally the wings of man, 
a ihe language of early Greek poetry makes this explicit. The ships of the Phaiakians 
E admired by Athena for being "as swift as wing or thought" (Odyssey 7.36), although 
as protégées of her enemy, Poseidon, their nautical powers may be more intimidating 
than reassuring to the hero of the poem. At Odyssey 11.125 (= 23.272), oars are de- 
:cribed as “wings for ships,” in a portrayal of landlocked peoples without such civilized 
amenities, to whom Odysseus must spread the gospel of Poseidon. The most vivid 
equation between sails and wings was proffered by Hesiod, in a context celebrating the 

Aiginetans as the first practitioners of seafaring (frag. 205): 


ca S 
mes Y ” o by the € 
made by 





ot 57) TOL Trpürov TEUCav v£as apyLlertogas, 


mporotc 8° taria ÜÓ£a av VEWS TTEPa TrovrOTÓDOUO. 


They were the first to build ships, curved on both ends, 
and they first put up sails, the wings of a seagoing ship. 


The anecdote in Pausanias suggests that sails and wings, once equivalent in poetry, 
became substitutes in the catalogue of inventions by Daidalos.'* His other creations 
acquired wings in poetry, in the context of being praised in many forms of datdaAoets. 
The armor of Achilles is the most celebrated work of art to experience this transforma- 
tion (Iliad 19.386; see Chapter 1). The constellation of poetic ĝarðaà- words that illumi- 
nated the hero's armor during its manufacture reappear when he puts it on, in Book 19 
(e.g., lines 13, 19). His actual entry into battle (19.365—85) is formulaic in its detailed 
praise of epic armor, but culminates in an unusual event, once the last element (his 
helmet) is in place (19.386): rọ 8' &bre «repà ylyver’, áewe ÖÈ moipeva Lawv. The 
suit of armor grows wings and lifts the hero, the best of the Achaeans and the one who 
achieves immortality, into the air, as if its powers exceeded mere poetic praise and ac- 


^ Hart, Images of Flight, 89-93, on the connection by sea, in the Greek imagination. 
between wings and sails, or travel by air and travel 
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Daidalos in Sicily: 
Greeks and Phoenicians 
in the West 


akovr 6& Kat Polvikes mepl narav THY Likehiav 
And the Phoenicians used to live all around Sicily. 


—Thucydides, 6.2.6 


Phoenixque multus habuit hos pridem locos. 


And the Phoenician used to inhabit many of these places, 


before. 


—Avienus, Ora Maritima 440 


HE FIRST DAIDALOS in ancient art identified by an inscription appears at a great 
distance from Athens and Crete: in Italy. In many legends the flight of Daidalos 
and son took them to Magna Graecia, where this episode in their adventures be- 
came especially popular, eventually in Roman painting.’ An Etruscan gold bulla in early 
classical style displays a winged craftsman in squatting "flight" (in profile, with their 
feet tucked up underneath the body) on each face (Figures 8a, b).? Both figures wear 
the short chiton traditional as craftsman's garb; one carries a saw and adze, the other a 
double axe and carpenter's (T-) square. The former is identified as TAITAE in letters 















' P. von Blankenhagen, RómMitt 75 (1968) 106-43; 2 Now in Baltimore: Walters Art Gallery 57.371 B; 
E. Richardson, “The Story of Ariadne in Italy,” in G.M.A. Hanfmann, “Daidalos in Etruria,” AJA 39 
Studies in Classical Art and Archaeology, 189-95; cf. Ko- — (1935) 189-95; Becatti, Oreficerie antiche, 186, fig. 316, 
kalakis, “Icarus,” 26 (Daidalos on Etruscan gems). pl. 78; Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, pl. II, fig. II; Koka- 
The earliest inscribed Daidalos now appears on an lakis, “Icarus,” 26. T. Déhrn, Etruskische Kunst 
Etruscan bucchero olpe of the mid-seventh century (Mainz, 1982), 22-23; Gold Jewelry. Craft, Style and 
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æ his head, the other as VIKAPE, with an initial digamma, the 
above t Daidalos and Ikaros. The letters run right to left and feat, 
Ow conspicuously un-Attic, suggesting that this legend ki 
E. date and via a Dorian route— Canina Or even Crete itself have | 
However they reached the West, Dao and his son “PP Sas with simil 
|  -— d sculpture from Etruria. WD the tools of their trade (if no 
Mention: Pliny, Naturalis Historia 7.198) in hand, the two craftsmen a ive 
7 s of Corinth, to import Greek art to the West, where legend associates [ 
host of pya. 
According to this Etruscan view, carpentry became paramount among the. 
| j to Daidalos in the West; architecture, in the broadest sense, dominates 
Es and even maintains a special claim in Etruria. Pliny's description d 
3 like that of Lars Porsenna at Clusium (derived from Varro: Natura 
A which included a “labyrinth” in its basement, encouraged the Rer 
hat the “Daedalic” art of architecture had been born in Italy.? The ad 
hievements of Daidalos in the West are a blueprint for the evolution of my 
itions in conjunction with history and art, and anticipate his treatm 


lined in the second half of the book. i 


i component of Daidalos's career in Magna Graecia involves Sicily, whe 
5 form a sequel to his misadventures in Crete. Either his assistance te 
iping the labyrinth or his invention of Pasiphae's seduction trap prove 
ire of Minos and a flight into exile.‘ In this version, the invention of wi 
LIkaros take place when father and son escape from Crete to Sicily, ur 
s that narrate this flight from Athens to Crete (Chapter 8), or the Ika 

jaidalos flee Crete for the mainland. The last-named flight probably 
e history of mythography, although two versions already compete 
(Kleidemos, FGrH 323 frag. 17, from Plutarch, Theseus 19.8). How, v 
ntered the story involves Aegean contact with Sicily for over a t 
M by Diodorus, Daidalos finds a new royal patron in the V 
: according to Pausanias, 7.4.6 


) and produces a new S 
E" of engineering and architecture. Daidalos was pur: 


t had al i - 
9 already made himself popular enough in his new h 
rt e l'Etruri " 
E ih 1.12-15; Zenobius, Hyginus, etc. Bérard, Colon 
ns Changing p, © 7e, 417-29; Sjöqvist, Sicily and the Greeks 
Century" ro P. — Prinz Gründungsmythen, 138-49. 
Se "iephais- x Prinz, Gründungsmythen, 147, argues tha 
est iccour in Dio- Eom Crete to the mainland, with its aiti 
i 7, Apollod ste island of Ikaros, predates the Sicilian storie 
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os in the form of his host : dan a replay of his relationship with 
aif /. devet stratagem tricks Daidalos into revealing his identity with a chal- 
(OB Minos ? ~ mer of the labyrinth cannot resist: the task of threading a string 
pa itome 1.14-15). Forced to release Daidalos to Mi- 


| (Apollodoros, Ept 
eives the Cretan king as a guest and treats him to a bath at his daugh- 

4 welcome tradition for epic heroes (eg., Odyssey 4.47-50; 19.317). Enlisted 
h ae he daughters manage to scald their unwelcome guest to death in hot wa- 
paidalos. i thermale inversée" borrowed from Daidalos's reputed introduction of 
du elsewhere in Sicily. Minos was buried in a special structure with his 
" below, a temple to Aphrodite above, as described by Diodorus. The tomb 

;sembled in the early fifth century and the bones of Minos returned to Crete 
was disan the dynast of Akragas in the fifth century (Diodorus, 4.79.4). 
e historical setting of this postscript, the death of Minos, is classical and suspect, 
(or it betrays the same political purposes that seis: and moved the bones of heroes 
n similar disputes over territory a powe In Me Si the return of the bones is 
voked as a theme in interpolis negotiations and recriminations about participation and 
iance in the Persian wars. Herodotus's account of Daidalos in Sicily, although it 
mores Minos's gruesome end and the dispute over his remains, is already a political 
myth. For it adjoins Cretan consultation of the Delphic oracle on the eve of the Persian 
invasion, and justifies their abstention from the Greek cause. The oracle reminded them 
(they claim) that other Greeks did not help them avenge the death of Minos, despite 
Cretan response to Agamemnon and the expedition to Troy.* Thus Herodotus's ac- 
count, and with it the earliest evidence for a Sicilian Daidalos, is already entangled with 
the Athenian manipulation of early Greek history occasioned by the Persian wars (see 
Part IV). 

Theron's interest in the remains of Minos, like the story of the bones of Orestes or 
Theseus, may have drawn its plausibility from a venerated tomb, of archaic or prehis- 
toric date, in the area of Akragas. Archaeologists have been eager to connect its descrip- 
tion with structures emergent in Crete, such that Evans readily named one of his dis- 
coveries at Knossos the ‘Temple Tomb” for its resemblance to Diodorus's description 
of Minos's tomb.? As with other connections claimed between traditions and prehistoric 


héros dans la Gréce antique," in La mort, les morts 
dans les sociétés anciennes, ed. G. Gnoli and J.-P. Ver- 
nant (Naples, 1982), 107-19. 
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" Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 176. Herodotus, 7.160, 
merely specifies a Buaios G&veros for Minos, elabo- 
rated in later accounts known to Apollodoros, 

Tzetzes, Ovid, Strabo (279), schol. Pindar, Nemean sH. B. Mattingly, "Athens and the Western 
4.95; Diodorus, 4.79. Greeks, ca. 500-413 B.C.," in Annali del Istituto Italica 

' S. Spyridakis, “Salamis and the Cretans,” PdP 31 di Numismatica 12-14 (1965-1967) suppl. 1 (Rome, 
(1976) 345-55; cf. Prinz, Gründungsmythen, 147-49. 1969) 201-22; Spyridakis, PdP 31 (1976) 345-55; 
Herodatus, 1.68 (bones of Orestes); Kimon and the Boardman, CAH III.3, 233. 
bones of Theseus (Plutarch, Theseus 36; Kimon 8): see ? Evans, POM 4:959-61; K. Lehmann-Haupt, “Das 


Chapter 12: A. Snodgrass, “Les origines du culte des Tempel-Grab des Priester-Konigs zu Knossos,” Klio 
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4 * and WwW Mou 1 l a = 
vith western Greeks " t Probab) Plo | to his epic repertoire. A distant source, the Lindian temple chron- 
l P = a , s 
* clously depen dent on * moteq 3 A: conven = o krater once given as a £eivtov by Daidalos to Kokalos, thereafter 
20 S character Was distin ONngres on far P? ords a bro t Phalaris of Akragas, presumably a descendant of Gela’s 


de, eer. asa by the tyran ey . 
idle, P [india S As a guest gift from visiting artist to host, it was also presumably 


reconciled the ee Y" «oia pem n colo or by Dai dalos, but is associated with the craftsman primarily through 
torian who transmi c Past with eA n "rp " | ih be g ns rather than as a tribute to his art. The krater, an epic as well as 

nts of Daidalos’s Sie: the legenq. Porar, n Y “aly istorica! p or dedication, functions as a historical link between Cretan founders 

Occupations in EAS adventures, inch; ES i archaic type ? yt much as do other works attributed to Daidalos to be discussed. 

nds of epic h = "storica] eriod udin hi bl g Sicilian CO Or t of Akragas, the krater must have played a role in his local political 

OeS actiy; .I d ed by a tyrant O^ a se 

E. I Greek settlements. Th the West pedicate ; among native and Greek Sicilians similar to that represented by the bones 
Past with the « ettlement of e Celebra, that p E negotiation Theron's reign or the statue from Omphake in that of Antiphemos. Thus 

» Ktetes. Ese aa INVOlVes ee Such lege, a of eee Lindos (presumably inspired by an archaic bronze one, in the tradition of 

the context of thes n linkeg js as, but oth : F the es by Sparta to Sardis, or from Lydia to Delphi) is a predictable archaic gift or 

same Iron Ai tradit thea art le. pt - hardly contributes to an understanding of Daidalos, his adventures, and 

explanat uest for hi . ven tur y . 

the the E 2 those w es | eee the career of Daidalos in Athenian and postclassical sources (see Part III), 
Tmal bath t Se OS a ons of Ka x Ne sculpture is conspicuously absent from his creations in Sicily, except in one reference. 


Pausanias mentions an aryakpa taken to Gela by its founder, Antiphemos, from the 


ONS recal] attested in ai for A neighboring city of Omphake (8.46.2; 9.40.3, = where ps en one statue is me 
MOst ex... aditional (e aeolo tioned). Like tombs claimed to belong to heroes in territorial disputes, these statues are 
ei Bay eplica of 4 Po talents intimately linked to the historical legends attendant on early Greek colony foundations. 

4 =. . t > G] 
Pop: “ THEVOY kei TG ees Cretan colonists assured their claim to Gelan territory, previously occupied by Greek 
dorus, 4 78 4 wrought a d “Ande settlers without a formal colony, by “reappropriating” statues made by their fellow Cre- 
p : e Or , Cc " » ".Q* " 

-— its (he exact Natur Ause the manuscri bh resembli ian. Daidalos.!5 Control of the cult, more importantly than its statues, legitimized Greek 
E rı i ' í ; i ; m : 
Bold ma Nals and E materia] Of th; Permits ^, T claim to the area, in the way early sanctuaries determined political disputes of the ar 

> A 1 . ra g | : , v . = = 
vith ftsman mod el E ` Object are in de | chaic period.'* In terms of Daidalos's works, it may be significant that only the founding 
E = Téferen Ern discover; (p l'alSeworth re of Gela, the single colony with a Cretan connection, invoked his activity as sculptor, 
E £ (See np, ; veries of gold ; Y realis "e h hi tation as an 

H 24, 25). The Sold jew although for religious and political purposes rather than through Ms reputa | 
"t eis, 1033-195 , second Sicilian artist. As Holloway admits, “The notion of pre-Greek and non-Greek images in Italian 

8 Orians 
on of 

e k S | 

Minos "n K Hist vx Kokalos 15 (19% ^ Lindos Temple Chronicle = Syll.3 725, C, 21-28; CAH Iil.3, 165, assumes "colonization was achieved 
E los ti ^ Italy q d the West 11 C. Blinkenberg, Lindos ll. Inscriptions (Berlin, 1941), by force." 
* Source link be S and heir hi Aegean, 97-10 r 17] 16 Wenkter cites numerous parallels for this phe- 
began R^ : 14-32 AS neas AE E COnnectio Y 5 H. Wenkter, "Die Ktisis von Gela bei Thuky- nomenon, Snodgrass, in La Mort, esp. T ze rey 
C kalos A. ug sso c apte aidalos e dides," RómMitt 63 (1956) 129-39, esp. 134: “Das be- ous essays in Santuari e politica nel mondo ae a 
f. NS yr | | iscussi the 
nk Sérar E e, foe Culti e mit deutet, die Kultbilder des Daidalos, kretischer Besitz, M. Sordi (Milan; 1983), including k E MA m 
' The Way, |, UM Pri Grün , ella Magna G werden zu einer kultischen Sicherung des Anspruchs statues of Damia and Auxesia an she vac 
s nd the 3 à ne mythen, m. der kretischen Griechen auf das Gebiet von Gela ge- {ween Athens and Aigina (Herodotus, 2 ): 9 

"nad ‘Sj * (01-2. E macht." Cf. Sjöqvist, Sicily and the Greeks, 9, citing cio, “Il santuario di Damia e Auxesia e i] conflitto tra 


Freeman, Pais, Parieti, and other nineteenth-century Atene ed Egina (Herod. V, 82—88)," 95-104; Morris, 
scholars who reached the same conclusion. Graham, Black and White Style, 110-19. 
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shrines is not implausible’; iocaty venerato wooden or ot l 
inspired a claim for Daidalos s crafteman shia as they did in 
reasons, given Gela's foundation by Cretan 
As in the Cretan traditions on Dao (Chapter 6), archaeole | 
refueled modern confidence in the historicity of the legends. Daide 
nian (Chapter 9) reputation as a sculpta and discoveries of statu, 2 
couraged Italian scholarship on Sicilian art undei his namg for sevei 
first such “Daedalica Siciliae” by Paolo Orsi appeared sixty years ag 
two early archaic sculptures in limestone and terracotta in the Syraa 
this early date, Cretan antiquities had only begun to emerge and Lowy 
had barely launched the modern “Daedalic” style, yet Orsi used thee 
dedalica" freely and in distinction from "Daedalica," the collective no 
Daidalos's name.'* Orsi felt confident in defining the early Sicilian Schi 
from these examples, and connected their evolution to mainland wor ks 
manner: "La testa di Laganello, e poche altre scolture che ora citeremo, f 
jiu di quell'arte che fu dedalico-cretese nelle sue prime origini, poscia cre 
Sica e da ultimo dedalico-siceliota" (p. 145). If pupils of Daidalos like 
yllis spread Daedalic art to the Peloponnese, then Cretan and Peloponr 
ght it to the Sicilian colonies, a view Orsi shares with other modern 
pter 7). Title and tradition of ""Daedalica Siciliae" were maintained in 
ire by Gabrici, Arias, and Meola, tailored to limestone and terracott: 
ilian sites. An unexpected boost for Daidalos's Sicilian authentic 
h the discovery of wooden statuettes 
hiaro near Akragas, in 1934.2 
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preserved in a spring sanctua 
The description of Daidalos's statu 


p and the Aegean, 100; Dunbabin, 
11: „assumes such statues are genu- 
i s from Crete; Bérard, 
PN sees a local xoanon for Ko- 
Eo (1964-1985) 70, identifies 





Grecia e nella Sicilia," RAI 4, 3, 5 (1$ 
E. Meola's Terracotte Orientalizzante di Ge 
48 (Rome, 1971), was subtitled Daedalice 
Cf. G. Rizza, "Dedalo e le origini del 
greca," CronArch 2 (1963) 1ff. 

? G. Caputo, “Tre xoana e il culto di une 
sulfurea in territorio geloo-agrigentino, 7 
(1938) 585-684, in their first and definitive 





Mica Siciliae ^ MonPiot 22 (1916) 


- olarship, Se Chapter 9. 
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tion, readily assimilated them to current th 
xoana and the “Daedalic’ style. Richter su 
them in style and therefore date: Korai, d 
figs. 109-12 (late seventh century); 43, nos. S 
figs. 175-82 (first quarter of the sixth cenh 
they are Probably contemporary and all s 
tury. Donohue, Xoana, 215-16. On the Pali 
tuary, see E. de Miro, "La Fondazione di Ag 


ellenizzazione del territorio fra i] Salso e il 
Kokalos 8 (1962) 128 35, 
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and the artist's alleged presence in this area of Sicily were 
on the basis of these statuettes. Even the enigmatic place-name, 
d in a late itinerary on this area, has been identified with the mod- 
the strength of the wooden 4Saiéaka found there.2 

d of those who accept these statuettes as proof of Daida- 
Sicily rests on a chain of weak links familiar in scholarship assimilating 
s with legends about Daidalos (see Chapter 9). The statuettes are 
then compared with the style of Daidalos's literary oeuvre and to 
adition of the statues from Omphake ascribed to Daidalos by Pausanias. 
ts are as ill-founded as those linking other early archaic artifacts, from 
with the name and the legend of Daidalos. The discovery of 
tes from Samos in more recent years demonstrates the sophistication 
on of archaic sculpture in wood.? The Palma examples represent a 
f an archaic Greek type, perhaps inspired by Rhodian and Ionian im- 


Other minor arts, outside of sculpture, attract attention as substantiations of “Dae- 
" art in Sicily.24 The "golden honeycomb” for Erykian Aphrodite listed by Diodorus 
Homeric aiaa. A set of gold jewelry and decorated bowls discovered in 


iombs at Sant’ Angelo Muxaro, some fifteen kilometers from Akragas, once provoked 
great interest in reviving the Sicilian Daidalos.* But both rings and bowl are now rec- 
ognized as archaic works in a local Orientalizing style, neither Bronze Age Minoan (as 
the rings were once called) nor relevant to Iron Age Crete and a later persona of Dai- 


dalos. 


If anything, the results of modern archaeology in Sicily demonstrate developments 
unanticipated in the literary tradition of Daidalos's adventures. The island's “Daedalic” 
sculpture is later than that in the same style from Greece, hence more properly a sub- 


2 E. De Miro, “Influenze cretesi nei santuari ctoni 
dell area geloo-agrigentina," in Antichità Cretesi, 
2:207, on the other hand, identifies Daedalium as a 
foundation by Cretan colonists in the tradition of the 
Knossian da-da-re-jo, on architectural rather than 
sculptural grounds. Caputo (n. 21) proposes a more 
sensible ancient identity for the Palma sanctuary in à 
malodorus spot (i.e., sulphurous spring) near Gela 
called '"Gelonium stagnum ... quod taetro odore 
abigit proximantes" (Solinus 5.21-22) AccLinc 37 
(1938) 679-84; NSc 19 (1965) 185-89, Suppl., "Palma 
di Montechiaro (Agrigento)— Daedalium." 

? D. Ohly, “Neue Holzfunde aus dem Heraion 
von Samos. Befund und Rekonstruktion der Hera- 
statuette," AthMitt 82 (1967) 89-99; G. Kopke, “Neue 
Holzfunde aus dem Heraion von Samos” Ath Mitt 82 


(1967) 100-116; H. Kyrieleis, "Archaische Holzfunde 
aus Samos," AthMitt 95 (1980) 87-147; Donohue, 
Xoana, 216-18. 

* Arias, RAI 4, 3, 5 (1943) 212-33; Dunbabin, West- 
ern Greeks, 241, on marble lamps, probably Cycladic 
imports and not native ""Daedalic." 

3 P. Orsi, "La necropoli di S. Angelo Muxaro." 
AAP 17 (1932) 7 fig. 32; Becatti, Oreficerie antiche, 183- 
84, nos. 302a, b; 303a, b; Sjóqvist, Sicily and the Greeks, 
6-9; R. D. Barnett, ‘The Nimrud Bowls in the British 
Museum," RSF 2 (1974) 19, calls the bowl from the 
tomb group "a local Sicilian version of a Phoenician 
original.” Cf. Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 214-15. For 
genuine Phoenician jewelry from Sicily, see W. Culi- 
can, “Phoenician Jewelry,” Berytus 22 (1973) 37, 39. 
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Daedalic phase (OF. in Ridgway's expr ess “Lingering. Da 
influenced by Ionian areas of East Greece (including Rhod 
"Dorian" elements as Jenkins defined the Dae style.26 — 
Outside of the statue of Omphake (Pats 9.4.7), the bul 
creative activity in Sicily involved architecture and engineerin 2 p 
impressive scale. Sicilian architecture of the first millennium may 
stimulus to stories about Daidalos, just as E Scip revivec 
ple building at Greek colonies in in West in tug archa class 
digious for the sheer number of projects, often side by side, the aml 
eral colossal temples, and their experimental features.?7 City pla inm 
ngineering flourished as well, and these visible records of western í 
ielped make Daidalos primarily an architect, rather than a sculptor, 
tonal factor was the role of immigrant craftsmen in this developmer 
ho fled inhospitable or unprofitable regimes in Ionia for better opport 
f Magna Graecia.” n 
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les about Daidalos in the West may have been encouraged by cul 


[ 
H d 


S outside art and architecture. Poets and philosophers from Pythag 
d Plato found new and eager patrons at the courts of western 
and classical patterns of emigration no doubt fed the tradition” 

y providing a paradigm for the flight of a craftsman from one t 
This paradigm suits the original, Oriental persona (Chapter 4)X 
Is among the gods and works on commission for divine, as for ro 

et, many scholars have maintained that his adventures derive from 
ne structures in the West, or “prove” that the legends of Daidalo 

=ct genuine Greek memories of Bronze Age contact with the We 


mace Chapter 9); Ridgway, Ar- — the Greeks, 61-67. ! 
e endVillard, MEFRA 76 (1964) —— * Holloway, HSCP 73 (1960) 281-90, 
71s conservative conclusions — 


B... engineers like the son of "Knidiedes;" 
Ms Ee sculpture was inscribed on the stylobate of th 
T Sicily, see Barletta, Apollo at Syracuse. H. Engelmann, “Die 

ET. am Apollonion von Syrakus," ZPE 44 (1% 
| 1 196c Eee in Ar- reads xémxde aoriAeu Kaha épya; M 
E 1 Dc We Des , i poem " Ancora sull'epigrafe del tempio di Apo 
E En: Western cusa,” AccLine 37 (1982 13-20, prefers m 
| #6) 139-45; Barletta, Ionic 1 


y yY Acua. 
EDS, Der Tempel von 


schen Westens 


X 


? Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 298-99; C. J 
ton, "Aeschylus in Sicily,” JHS 87 (1967) 74-4 
(1953-1954) 30-33. CAP s statement of this view was T | 
Toron: 9, 1971) 29 n A In s "Minos and Daidalos in Sicily,” BS S 
^ in Sicily,” in sici] und l-18; cf. E. Manni, “Minosse ed Eracle nella 

y dell'età del bronzo," Kokalos 8 (1962) 6-29; G. € 
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res no doubt encouraged tales about Daidalos, and may account 
n that has him accompany Aristaios's settlement of Sardinia.? But the 
AER go 4re the weakest. Sardinian rock-cut nuraghi only resemble Minoan 
$ z ficial manner, and their connection to Crete is at best a legendary as- 
à $F: | labyrinth motif. The "Temple Tomb" at Knossos fulfills neither of its 
„ciation jr HE ial vill 9). The fortificati | 
socia - put may be a residential villa (see a ). e ortifications of Erice (Eryx) are 
names, O° 4 later, despite the area's connection to Daidalos (see subsequent discussion, 
classica! 3 i place-names like “Minoa” and the legend of King Kokalos, whom the Greek 
a j sought to connect with Aegean heroes, were the primary sources of inspi- 
» But the overwhelming role of historical circumstances in the formation of these 
cp ersuaded most scholars to decline any connection with prehistoric Aegean 
Er. n the West, until the recent and dramatic discoveries discussed in Chapter 5. 
j i the Late Bronze Age, relations between Italy and the Aegean now appear richer and 
more complex than previously suspected, and specifically involve Crete, the home of 
Daidalos, and the island of Sardinia. The most prolific contact is documented at the end 
of the Late Bronze Age through ceramic and metallurgical evidence linking Cyprus, 
Crete, and the West.** In the dramatic transformation and transmigration of the Medi- 
terranean metals trade at the end of the Late Bronze Age, iron replaced copper, and 
West replaced East, as primary resource and region. The island of Sardinia, for example, 
seems to have attracted enterprising Levanto-Cypriotes in the Late Bronze Age, accord- 
ing to pottery and ingots that suggest this western island suddenly appeared more lu- 
crative and safer to Eastern merchants.” The archaic and classical reputation of Sardinia 
as the "largest island in the world" (Herodotus, 1.170, 5.106, 6.2) and its interest for 
Athenian imperial ambitions may derive from the prehistoric period when its resources 
and isolation attracted Mycenaean entrepreneurs and refugees from Late Bronze Age 


troubles.?$ 


ctu 
prehistoric 87 
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imaginatio 








on "architettura dedalica," Kokalos 10-11 (1964-1965) cidentale allo scorcio del II millenio," both in La Sar- 
99-116; M. Marazzi, Egeo ed Occidente alla fine del 11 degna nel Mediterraneo tra il secondo e il primo millennio 
millennio a.C. (Rome, 1976), 81-120. a.C. (Cagliari, 1986), 359-67, 391-412; articles by Lo 
7 Daidalos in Sardinia: Diodorus, 4.29; Pausanias, Schiavo and Merkel on “Sardinian Metallurgy," in 
10.17.3; Servius on Virgil, Aeneid 6.20. Bérard, Colo. SSA, 2:229-71; M. L. Ferrarese Ceruti, L. Vagnetti, 
nisation grecque, 417, 425, 436—37; Becatti, RómMitt 60- and F. Lo Schiavo, ''Minoici, Micenei, e Cipnoti in 
61 (1953-1954) 33; Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 174 n. 20; Sardegna nella seconda meta del Il. millennio a. C.," 
| M. Davison, “Greeks in Sardinia: The Confronta- in SSA, 3:7-37; Chapter 5, n. 69. 
lion of Archaeological Evidence and Literary Testi- æ% R. J. Rowland, Jr., “The Biggest Island in the 
monia," in SSA, 1:68-70. World,” CW 68 (1975) 438-39; Davison, “Greek Pres- 
? Thus Sjöqvist, Sicily and the Greeks, 6-9. ence in Sardinia: Myth and Speculation,” in SSA, 
* Chapter 5, nn. 69-78; in this network, Myce- 2:190-95, and "Greeks in Sardinia,” SSA, 1:71-81; 
naean pottery even reached Spain (n. 70). L. Breglia Pulci, "La Sardegna arcaica tra tradizioni 
* L. Vagnetti, 'L'Egeo e Cipro," and F. Lo Schiavo — euboiche ed attiche," in Nouvelle contribution, 61—95. 


and D. Ridgway, “La Sardegna e il Mediterraneo oc- 
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The identity of the merchants, metallis traders, and shi 

E the western Mediterranean Since the d Bronze Age, as i 
with 5), defies ethnic specificity. They included successors of, 
E. —- er's Phoenicians, Canaanite pele from Ugarit A 
Aegean apprentices and colleagues. Epigraphic evidence suggests gu 
ers inherited by successive generations, and as a Near Eastern metall 
s 4-6), Daidalos 1s perfectly at home as a prehistor 


i 


) to Crete (Chapter 


p 


As in the Cretan stories about Daidalos, or the Boiotian myths of Kad 


Daidalos has prehistoric roots but a historic cast. The western wanderir 
yriginally a specialist in metallurgy, may wed derive from prehistor 
üinerals. But the historical factors stimulating the legends are still pc 
o! merely a memory of Mycenaeans in the West. The main contributior 
ehistoric evidence of Aegean and Levantine contact with the West i; 
derstanding of those patterns of interaction examined earlier, for th 
vant itself (Chapter 5 and 6). The critical catalyst for the legend lay in 
nits retroactive manipulation for political purposes. No less an autho: 
lides himself, in his famous excursus on the Greek colonies in Sicil aa 
luces the fateful Athenian expedition, provides the critical insight (6.2 
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enicians were also living all around the coasts of Sicily and on the very shore 


ven the islands lying opposite the coast. 


Ig to this classical account, the Phoenicians preceded the Greeks in 
istal Sicily and its offshore islands. Until the most recent discove 
ee mony of Thucydides could not easily be reconciled with tk 
pas usually been dismissed as a mistaken extension of Punic ex 
| ped lo western Sicily and post-Geometric times, at the earliest 
pee in both archaeological activity and in the recognition of Pho 
Moo from the western Mediterranean has altered this persp 
m begins in the Bronze Age, when refugees and entrepr 
—— move their markets west (Chapter 5). As th (d 
ments, Phoenicians in the west can now be attested as early 


SSA, 2:188. A. Snodgrass, "Greek Archaeol 
Greek History,” CA 4, no. 2 (1985) 204, even c 
T Pre E in ‘ Passage as an example of false colonization 5 
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the time claimed for their arrival in ancient sources. In several 
(Sicily, Sardinia, Italy, and Spain), Phoenicians were active in 
per of 1 goods to exchange for local ire. long betore the Greeks 
later Greek sources claimed Hellenic priority or identity for sites ac- 
lusively, by Levantine entrepreneurs. An examination of 
nested ocumented cases of such “compensatory Hellenization” among the four 
tioned leads to a finer appreciation of how and why Daidalos arrived in Sicily 
of Phoenician settlement and Greek claims). 
hly documented and analyzed contrast between Phoenician priority 
laims involves the Iberian peninsula, strictly speaking beyond the 
dalos but not the reach of Herakles. Spain was the goal of some of the 
iest and most distant Phoenician travels, according to ancient memory and modern 
3 Strabo records a Phokaian colony, Matvaxy at the mouth of the river (?), 
the modern Rid de Vélez near significant deposits of iron, some ten navigable kilome- 
ters upriver. His account stands in direct conflict with discoveries at this locale and with 
a of an earlier date. For the mouth of the river attracted a Phoenician settle- 
(Toscanos) in the eighth century B.C., rich in Greek and Near Eastern finds linking 
the local community to Italy and the Aegean. Abandoned in the sixth century B.c., 
Toscanos shows no signs of reoccupation until the Roman imperial period, except for a 


Punic settlement on the opposite bank of the river with an outpost to the southwest. 
This archaeological record agrees beautifully with a Roman itinerary, the Ora Maritima 
of Rufus Festus Avienus, derived from an archaic Greek source. Avienus, or his archaic 
predecessor, never mentions the Phokaian presence on the Spanish coast, not even the 
archaic coastal site of Emporion (Ampurias) northeastward from Toscanos. Instead, he 
admits that (440): ““Phoenixque multus habuit hos pridem locos." 

This original and correct identification of local occupation may date to a period con- 
temporary with the life of the settlement, or near its end in the sixth century B.c. Ety- 
mology may support the Levantine identity of the early settlement, if the name Mainake 
derives from a Semitic word, as scholars of Near Eastern languages have suggested." 


? Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 326-54, on early and 
friendly relations between Greeks and Phoenicians in 
Sicily. V. Tusa, "La Questione Fenicio-Punica in Sici- 
lia," Eretz Israel 8 (1967) 50-57, and “Sicilia,” in L'es- 
pansione fenicia, 175-91; "La presenza fenicio-punica 
in Sicilia," in Phónizier im Westen, 95-112; S. Moscati, 
"Fenici e Greci in Sicilia: Alle origini di un con- 
fronto,” Kokalos 30-31 (1984-1985) 1-22; V. Tusa, 
"Sicily," in The Phoenicians, 186-205. H.-G. Niemeyer, 
“The Phoenicians in the Mediterranean: A Non- 
Greek Model for Expansion and Settlement," in Greek 
Colonists and Native Populations, 469-89. 


EN 


» H. Schubart, "Phónizische Niederlassungen an 
der Iberischen Südküste,” in Phdnizier im Westen, 
207-31 (cf. B. Shefton, 338-68); J. Cirkin, “Phonizier 
und Spanier. Zum Problem der kulturellen Kon- 
takte,” Klio 63 (1981) 411-21. J. G. Chamarro, “Sur- 
vey of Archaeological Research on Tartessos,” AJA 91 
(1987) 197-232. Add Mycenaean pottery from Cór- 
doba: Chapter 5, n. 70. 

€ A full account in H.-G. Niemeyer, "Auf der 
Suche nach Mainake: Der Konflikt zwischen literar- 
ischer und archdologischer Überlieferung,” Historia 
29 (1980) 165-89, and “Die phónizische Niederlas- 
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period—the earliest witness being Ephoros, vi 

xý—did Greek sources associate the ruins with Phe 
gau ssible confusion between Qoxacuk) and Pow, n o 
dans. Barring po v have been mistaken for Greek ones by a Heller 
4 tal ashlar ruins ma) Knowledge of other Phokaian colonies farthe 
and reputation of Massalia and its expansion southward à 
y the size een ouraged a claim for Phokaians. Furthermore, tl 
wo s, which culminated in the battle 
bot us, 1.165-66), might have helped promote a Phokaian claim to te 


modesty of Greek influence in Spain until the classical period isum 
- Levantine flavor of its monumental sculpture and architecture. 
id classical sculpture called ' ‘Phokaian” looks less Greek than it do. 
lian with respect to the faces and figures." The Pozo Moro cemete 
es a pillar monument with relief sculptures that look as if tray 
a in the ninth or eighth centuries. Its ritual and mythological s: SC 
4 tern literature and cult practices such as the sacrifice of a pig and a 

jeaded monster, in the presence of figures wearing animal mask: 
ite of infant sacrifice survived faintly in myth in Crete, or in deforr 
Pausanias, 3.16.9-11), it was still commemorated in art in Spain, if 
t- Thus the art and archaeology of Iberia suggests the kind of Ph 
attracted to mineral resources, also found in the Aegean. o 
st trong native tradition in material culture in Crete and elsewhere 

sa more characteristically Punic flavor in Spain, for a longer pei 
oder sources on these settlements have promoted the Greek 


alysis and the general incongruence between literature and a 
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gine de l'art ibérique à la lumiere des récente 
vertes," RA (1977) 275-82: W. Trillmich, "Ea 
rian Sculpture and 'Phocaean Colonizat tor 
Greek Colonists and Native Populate 607-11 
de Pozo Moro (Albacete), ” Trabajos de Prehis 
(1971) 251-71; "Pozo Moro y el influijo fenici 
Periodo orientalizante de la Peninsule Iberica a, 
10 (1982) 231-72; “Pozo Moro. Un monumenta | 
rario iberico orientalizante," MadrMitt 24 (1983 
293. On the relationship of this monument to the 


lek rite of infant sacrifice, see Th. Heider The Cul 
Molek (Sheffield, 1985), 189-92. 
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atched by a similar configuration of evidence and identical conclu- 
jn Spain, Mi dinia. Its attraction for entrepreneurs from the eastern Mediter- 
plog) se of Sardin p 
ons in cie be traced to the Late Bronze Age (Chapter 5). This large island rich in 
si now -ources Was explored by Phoenicians as early as the date one allows 
coppe" orit one, but certainly by the ninth century, according to conspicuous 
(or the vg Levantine pottery.” Monumental sculpture develops on the island in the 
DM in the form of large-scale limestone statues of warriors and athletes, 
(rom bronze statuettes the way the first sculpture in Greece suggest miniature 
- 1erototypes. Greek material in Sardinia, on the other hand, appears late and 
or metal ae probably had traveled no farther than from Greek colonies in Sicily and 
lpm her than reflecting a more distant and influential source of interest (see n. 47). 
d» pes sources of the fifth and fourth centuries embroider elaborate legends involv- 
E the island, clearly “una rielaborazione di un cospicuo materiale mitologico."45 Ac- 
i ER to Bondi's comparison of the sources to the archaeological record, a tradition 
largely Attic “distorted a series of dates, in such a way as to make certain Phoenician 
colonies of the southwest coast of Sardinia appear to be Greek foundations.” Davison 
ín. 32) pinpoints Athenian interests in western wealth during the late fifth century— 
culminating in the Sicilian expedition of the Peloponnesian War—for the introduction 


of Daidalos to Sardinian history, first attested in Diodorus (4.30). At the instigation of 
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Iolaos, 


«ai Tov AaiSadov Ek THS LuKedias petaTrenpWapevos, KaTETKEvaTEV Epya TOAAG Kat 
ueyáa MEXPL TOV VOY KaLpwY OvxuLévovra Kat amo TOU KatacKevacavTos Aadc 
xakovpeva. @Kodopnoe Kai yupvaota peyada TE Kat TohUTEAT, Kai SuKagTHpLE KA- 


re0TNOE Kat THAAG Ta Tpos THY EvdSatpLOVinv avvrELVOVTG. 


And having sent for Daidalos from Sicily, he built many great works which have survived 
until now and are called "Daidaleia" from his construction of them. He built not only gym- 
nasia, large and elegant, but he also established law courts and the other things promoting 
well-being. 


© Niemeyer, in Phónizier im Westen, 370; Bondi “ C. Tronchetti, "Nuragic Statuary from Monte 
(ated in n. 45); F. Cross, “Phoenicians in the West: — Prama," SSA, 2:41-59; B. Ridgway, "Mediterranean 
The Early Epigraphic Evidence,” in SSA, 1:117-30, | Comparanda for the Statues from Monte Prama," 
dates the Nora Stone to the eleventh century; contra SSA, 2:61-72, finds closer parallels on Cyprus than in 
W. Rollig, in Antidoron. Festschrift Thimme, ed. Etruria (cf. L. Bonfante, “The Etruscan Connection," 


D. Metzler and others (Karlsruhe, 1983), 125-30; cf. 
M. Dothan, “Sardina at Akko?” SSA, 2:105-15, for 
connections between Sardinia and the Levant in My- 
cenaean IIIC; O. Negbi, “Early Phoenician Presence 
in the Western Mediterranean,” in SSA, 3:247-50; 
E. Acquaro, “Sardinia,” in The Phoenicians, 210-25. 





in SSA, 2:73-83). 

6 S. F. Bondi, "Osservazioni sulle fonti classiche 
per la Colonizzazione della Sardegna,” Saggi Fenici 1 
(1975) 49—66. 

* Bondi, in Phonizier im Westen, 370 (my transla- 
tion). 
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" Manni, Kokalos 8 (1962) 6-29; E. Sjoqvist, “Hera- 
des in Sicily," Acta Instituit Romani Regni Suediae 22 
(1962) 117-23. 

* Dunbabin, Western Greeks, chap. 11; A. Schenk, 
Dorieus," Historia 9 (1960) 181-215; G. Mastruzzo, 
Osservazioni sulla spedizione di Dorieo," Sileno 3 
1377) 129-47; Boardman, Greeks Overseas, 215; Davi- 
son, "Greek Presence in Sardinia,” in SSA, 1:189. 
| ~ W. Culican, in Phónizier im Westen, 110 (red-ware 
jugs). 

‘P. Ástróm, “Coppi Ciprioti provenienti da 
Gela," Kokalos 14 (1968) 332-33. Cf. P. Orlandini, "Le 
Pru antica ceramica greca di Gela e il probleme di Lin- 
dioi," CronArch 2 (1963) 50-56. 

- Etruria: Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 146; Toscanos: 
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Its foundation legends replicate those of Herakles 
h Phoenicians in the West. The Spartan ""Dorieus" 
s in Punic North Africa and in Sicily, where he revives the 
h Herakles but loses his life; it is his descendants who 
Minos's other Sicilian connection, the city of Kamikos imag- 
n colonies of Gela and Akragas, likewise yields evidence of 
in the Orientalizing metalwork from the Muxaro tombs (n. 
y | tation of the gold workmanship, now to be compared with new 
The stylis Knossos and Lefkandi, is corroborated by the exclusive presence of Phoe 
| same necropolis and the conspicuous absence of Greek equiva 


tect of these recent views recommends a closer look at ambiguous finds fron 
such as the earliest "Greek" import there, actually a Cypriote Bichrom 
enth century.* The same ware appears in Etruria (Pontecagnano 
"^mpania (Cumae), Spain (Toscanos), Sardinia, and elsewhere in Sicily, all places a: 
X with Phoenicians.** While it could well have reached Gela via Rhodes or Crete 
he colony's founding cities, its distribution elsewhere at Phoenician sites, and tk 
Phoenician presence on Cyprus, allow Cypro-Phoenicians an equal if not dominant ro 
in bringing the ware to Gela. Even Cretan pottery in the West, found widely outsic 
the island's single colony, Gela, could represent Phoenician traffic rather than Greek. 
Greek pottery from Gela antedating its historical foundation date has been hailed ; 
evidence of an earlier oixnats ("settlement"), suggesting why Thucydides uses £xruc 
and rokot (“founded” and "residents") instead of oxuvav and azroixor (“settled” ar 
"colonists") to describe the early settlement of Gela. Likewise, burial customs iden: 


(1983) 955-57. Sardinia: see Chapter 5, nn. 69, 78. 

* F, G. Lo Porto, “Vasi Cretesi e pseudocretesi 
Italia," in Antichità Cretesi, 2:172-88; Graham, C2 
III.2, 95. Cretan art in Etruria: E. Lówy, “Daedali 
Etruriae," StEtr 4 (1930) 97-100; L. Bonfante Warre 
"Riflessi di Arte Cretese in Etruria," in Studi Lu 
Banti, ed. G. Becatti and others (Rome, 1965), 81-t 
Compare how Lakonian pottery in South Italy cou 
represent Samians who stopped at Gythion rath 
than Spartans themselves: R. M. Cook "Die Bede 
tung der bemalten Keramik für den griechisch 
Handel," Jdl 74 (1959) 114—23; “Archaic Trade: Thr 
Conjectures,” JHS 99 (1979) 153-54. 

? H. Wenkter, "Die Ktisis von Gela bei Thuk 
dides," Róm Mitt 63 (1956) 129-39; Barletta, lonx | 
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4 “Cretan” in Si cily could indicate North Syrian or Phoenici 
ed as 
E Crete a5 native." settlement, rather than forerunners of the C 
Once EC vantine exploration, settlement, and influe 
bred, a scenario of Le n be imagined. In the early centuries of a este 
formal Greek EU d egean, communities of Greeks and Phoen 
aploation. as 1n 4 B. ductively to the point of MW 
shabited E. ventures and communications in letters, 
stoms, joint in F vivid, when documented epigraphically, as at Bm 
" t plausible, E. B uiestand farthest north in western Gre "ce, 
n colony, one n match early inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic (s 
Levantine E site a new candidate for the home of the Grell 
o E ers in the tendency in modern scholarship to label th 
ré = E. d craftsmen in Greek service, whereas the ori; Bin: 
E. initiative could well be a sign of Levantine enterprise.® F 
arly communities is elusive, yet all-important to the developme nt 
nstitutions that eventually epitomize Greek civilization (as se 
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ithe archaic and classical periods, with the rise of Carthage a 1d it: 
its, did Greeks and Phoenicians experience division and conflict 
ilities account for a certain measure of pro-Greek revisions of earl 
egions where rival claims to common interests were involved.& 
Jor ration dissolving into classical confrontations, producing abi 
atu. — Sae itself wherever Greeks and non-Greeks coexiste ed 
anean world. On Crete, the figure of Minos was admired, th er 
nian " and the figure of Daidalos served to appropriate 
into an Athenian past. In the West, the same figure assert 


i in Kokalos 30-31 (1984-1985) 
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In. 55-57, on Levantine burial 


290-96, 269-71; S. Segert, The Origin o of t | 
gd (Los Angeles, 1977), 3. 
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(Milan, 1984), reviewed by L. Bonfante, AJ A9 
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c of the Foundry Painter spans the ancient biography of the artist 
d in early classical Athens, the focus of the latter half of this 


naidalos as perceive | 
<. The interior (Figure 1) presents Hephaistos making armor for Achilles, 
jk. t ; F - 

m he hero’s mother: this occasion gave birth to Daidalos in Homeric 


HE NAME VAS 


watched by Thetis, t j l i 
stry (Iliad 18. 590-92; Chapter 1). The exterior of the cup (Figure 58) is devoted to the 
p f bronze statuary, the monumental art in which Athens excelled during 


manufacture O | | | | 
the period of the cup’s manufacture, and the medium with which Daidalos became 


4ssociated during the same decades. Contemporary with the deployment of poetic dat- 
saa in classical tragedy (Chapter 3) was a far more important and innovative devel- 
opment in classical literature: the reappearance of the eponymous figure of Daidalos 
himself, in a guise partially derived from his poetic cognates but remote from his fleet- 
ing persona in Homer. The personification of Daidalos as a mythological artist was 
dosely tied to historical events in Athens, which eventually claimed him as a native 
son. 

Attic drama is the first genre since epic poetry that preserves both poetic words 
formed on 6at6aÀ- and the name of the artist himself, beyond the incidental allusions 
to him in archaic literature. His adventures form the main subject of lost plays bearing 
his name as title, like the Daidalos of Sophokles (frags. 158-64a, Radt: probably a satyr 
play) and comedies by Aristophanes (frr. 191—204KA), Plato (frr. 19-20 Kock) and Eu- 
boulos (frr. 20-21KA). Related dramas include the Kamikoi of Sophokles (frags. 323-27 
Radt) and the Kokalos by Aristophanes (frr. 359-71 KA), both devoted to the Sicilian ad- 
"entures of Daidalos, the Minos (frag. 407) by Sophokles and Euripides' Cretans, appar- 
ently set in Crete. According to Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis 6.752), the comedies 
di Plato and Aristophanes entitled Daidalos overlapped considerably in content (rà 
AAA wy Ó«poipovvrat), as if the legend was popular to the point of becoming repeti- 
tive. Crucial to classical conceptions of Daidalos was the role of Minos as antagonist: 
the Cretan figure once revered as lawgiver and ruler eventually became a frequent an- 
tagonist in classical tragedy (6 rparyu«eraros uv0os: Plutarch, Theseus 16).! The dynam- 


‘On Cretan myths in Attic tragedy, see K. Reck- came, 162, 231-35 n. 89; P. Ghiron-Bistagne, “Phèdre 
for d, “Phaedra and Pasiphae: The Pull Backward,” ou l'amour interdit,” Klio 64 (1982) 29-49; Kokalakis, 
[APA 104 (1974) 319-28; Haft, The Myth That Crete Be- "Icarus," 115-20. Cf. Chapter 6. 
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ics of this antagonism that TOs De p Athenian herd will | 
| sie section will investigate the dimensions of Daidalos 
| pus 0 Attic dramas about Daidalos addressed loca] h 
o ^ the surviving fragments of these lost plays indi 
Bons of his legend: ma emphasis on his Sicilian adventures (Chap 
EU E E Bn the artist's talents at this point emphasized af 
à p E S builders’ skills, such as rT&«rovapxos pop xà qu 
E. by Pollux, 7.117 = frag. 159 Radt) EC then àp, 
he drama by Aristophanes (cf. Hesychius, s.v. ORTOP UY ae 
Bents tailored to Sicilian episodes, notably the famous the 
BE hese dramas (Sophokles, Kamukot frag. 324 Rage cf. Apollod 
Esence of complete dramas, later epitomes and collations by mytho; 
E these classical scraps into a complicated chain of adventures in At 
[Sialy, well stocked with local personalities. | a 
fe Athenian connection, new since epic and archaic poetry, is introduce 
as Sophokles’ Kamikoi, whose fragment 323 implies an aition for Perd 
| ary on the Akropolis (Chapter 10). But even Sicily may have entered the 
3, NO surprise in a period when Athenian ambitions expanded west 
Graecia. One of the earliest testimonia to Athenian preoccupation with 
ar pears in Herodotus's digression on Crete's absence from the battle 
e Chapter 7, n. 8). The Cretans justified this absence by citing past g 
ellow Greeks (7.171). The Delphic oracle reminded them, they claime 
ks refused to help them avenge the death of Minos in Sicily, while t 
de i to Menelaos's expedition to Troy and suffered on behalf of Heler 
able information emerges from this meager passage: in the aftermath 
P legends of Minos and Daidalos were located three generations 
ð Troy, linking epic to recent history in the same chain of cat 


E M paragraphs of Herodotus’s work. Thus one aspect of th 3 


53ical times—his western Gr 




























EE A eek adventures— was inspired by 
E historical interests: in this case Crete, Sicily, and the | 
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d and light-hearted, might reflect a more official promotion 

itions, ut historical circumstances that elevated Hephaistos to a 
| il Wo auspices, the figure of Daidalos reappears in Greek lit- 
e NES preoccupations encouraged a reconstruction of his epic 
M. that follows will examine imagery in poetry and prose that 
( Daidalos, its possible connections to a more learned and tech- 
d the sum of these implications for the classical image of the 


ad 


a under 


Ws I alt. 
ol Attic cult. ~ 
Taiu hen new in 


A The discu 
pe „ authority 9 
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artist. proportion of classical references ue Daidalos and his art are humorous, 
A majo iE dies and satyr plays or in philosophy. They extend a metaphor made 
eg visible phenomenon, especially amusing on stage: the animation of statues 
| vetal aesthetic, and ultimately comic phenomenon. One reason the dra- 
piene made an important contribution to the classical obsession with sculpture 
pm gt. of the sanctuary as a setting for Greek tragedy, hence frequency of 
n. stage.? Episodes of supplication, prayer, purification, oracular consultation, 
m -rucial encounters took place among altars and statues, according to illustrations of 
drama. Ritual interaction with statues in tragedy inevitably inspired parodies in satyr 
plays and comedy, where conversant and active statues became a popular fopos.? Many 
of the comic effects of this topos were no doubt transmitted in stage action now lost, and 
what was once a visual gag has become an artificial problem for scholarship. Among 
these jokes, Daidalos may have been particularly popular precisely because his oeuvre 
was conveniently vague, and his reputation for magic statues securer than for attested 


whethe 
jiteral into 





works. 

The earliest such testament is in a satyr play by Aeschylus called Theorot or Isthmia- 
sai.^ In a scene set in a sanctuary, the satyrs exclaim at the sight of what seem to be 
their own portraits (frag. 78, 6-7, 11-17): 


6 eldwaAov elvai rovT' Eun ope TÀ£ov 


TÒ Aatdadov plt]unua pwrs det uóvov. 


11 evKtaia kóga Lov ravr[a] TM GEw pépw 
KQ@AALYPATTOV EUXAV. 


T umrpt THLN 7TTrp&ypar' àv Tapacxesor 





d angeregten, Sokratischen Witz in Plato's * E.g. Aeschylus's Suppliant Women and Eumenides, 
i ie herausgesponnen."' Sophokles' Oidipous at Kolonos, and Euripides' Hippo- 
R. P. Winnington-Ingram, "A Religious Function  lytos, Iphieeneia in Tauris, and lon are examples of sur- 








4 aa Tragedy: A Study in the Oedipus Coloneus viving plays with episodes in sanctuaries or near stat- 
n the Oresteia," JHS 74 (1954) 16-24; M. Kuntz, ues. T.B.L. Webster, Monuments Illustrating Tragedy 
‘ae LM Theme in Greek Tragedy" (RD. diss., and Satyr Play, BICS suppl. 20 (London, 1967); Ro- 
E niversity, 1985), 44-45, on cult settings and = mano, “Early Greek Cult Images,” 455-64. 

Cir dramatic appeal. Cf. Stewart, Greek Sculpture, * Kassel, ZPE 51 (1983) 1-12. 
14142, on the effects of "living" gods on stage. * PapOxy 2162: Oxyrhynchus Papyri 18 (London, 
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ade Votive ament to the A nanii) ality, thë power to imitate life, dominates all classical references to the works of 
[hi5 q "d ' x ° z - . . = ; 
d most ancient speculation about his art. This first view of Daidalos attests 


paidalos a" 


E ascinat human images near life, in a generation when sculpture itself as- 


jon with 
and this metaphor has even been attributed to contemporary 
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le.» Stranger. Pe Aeschy y regi e critical response to earl | 
e tidwdo, ps from the , bilities EA deba RR P y classical statues as in mod- 
E 3 image” oad ern sensi | ever debated its interpretation, this passage marks a critical de 
TTo C not F ent in cla i a . - 
aty ES d Bis clear. NM | sr a p the emergence of art, especially sculpture, as an intellec- 
| : fed as ; : ual medium, subje j , i 
Sle on i^ bes, in f. as implieg * role OAN nec ject to theoretical as well as technical treatises, the source of modern 
ge nkel’s ; Y any; idal art criticism. !! For example, the representati f i 
| ma A yp. | presentation of movement preoccupies recent discus- 
En. Pact com; tive sue esr MAS | sions of classical sculpture, but this topic derives fr ient li i 
E C or E€Stion 7 p R es from ancient literature, including some 
" be ct mean; &rOtesque -" Pre comments by sculptors.'? Their thought and work 
all pos itat; Ng of -: ' an apot, hil | may even have been influenced by 
sib] n O Aes. | | philosophical theori 
E ps Of a Sa TOD; es, according to some 1 : 
th ing © Original YD A art as “lifelike” is an i t h recent arguments.’ More generally, praise of 
- Tole ; a ; ai <le | 4 n important cha i j : . 
letes 4 nd le in the editor of th dalos,” E at citis m p ' pter in the history of pre-Platonic as well as Platonic 
o" mi lay, a cha e pap O d ." [n the early classical period, this dialogue between life and art accompa- 
=| es 3 Craft. T Who ente " Hallett, JHS 106 
me Sen, 48, n (lines TS ca C Ele rien ERR (cited in n. 13) 
ean ey. Satyr, P Tekt 6-87)». i , "Imitation in the Fifth Century,” CP 53 » wem 
aX Ange 23.33 rs. nOr mu $ (1958) 78, and G. SBrbom DM E ry, 3 I. Mark, "The Gods on the East Frieze of the Par- 
— 31-35 nes, "done . 28, Prefers por the Origin and Early Devel | t d MAR iia te Hesperia 53 (1984) 289-342, attributes the ge 
h Stew. 30 by the Skin Aeschylus ? Uu (Stockholm, 1966) us Ni of Aesthetic Vocabulary sign of the Parthenon's sculpture to the influence of 
5, lets ling (199, Pedals. a O 547, ! P. Bruneau; “Situation oe ttim cote STC G. Leftwich, “Opposition in the Canon of 
- tte, Olq )76 (^, "TOU * ?utton. toire de I’ ologique del'his-  Polykleitos" (Ph.D. diss. i Jniversi 
by ra OC"this r like Greek e l'art antique,” AntClass 44 1 iss., Princeton University, 
Pon € adi cha aedaj ness”) 146-54 ^ v (1975) 425-87, esp. 1987), associates th i ,- 
uias rtis race US re ; , “Les artista he a e sculpture and theories of Poly 
254, Ping “Ad sary. robably uction”) art in the fifth B on the origins of the history of kleitos with Pythagorean “opposites”; Hallett, JHS 
E ings: Su are : Yan eras "B. Fehr, Beu l 106 (1986) 82-84, attributes early classical innovations 
"On, in E 2r Yed in bo TT. veungsweisen und Verhaltensideale: to a edi ; : 
V orc cek fy th Physiognomische Deutunesmoolithkeilemd premeditated compromise between naturalism 
tec P darstellungen an M - t : L coe ne ene PN aes 
en 
atuen des 5. u. 4. Jh. v. u Sórbom, Mimesis and Art, 41-77, “Mimesis and 


e, 3 -33 V, 129-3; 7, | 
e ” A5 r 
| “hr. (Bad Bramstedt, 1979); I. Kleemann, Frühe Beue- W 
orks of Art before Xenophon and Plato"; Philipp, 
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speculation of the fifth century. For example, Emped- 
nd women as Tv7ror (itself an artistic form) before 


AA AI 
nies the emergence of p... DALO 
e Sculpture asa Significant a "a 
architectural and votive tradition, in resp nd boli E. 
, anse to r r ] e 
| .ophical 
- philosoP 


mA 


played one major role in the animation of a 
explored in Chapter 11). Others attribute Me “ough action a jso enter? p tors of men a 
Bee nn. 6-12), while a third pe dr exi Ovation to devel, C ay "ines the ance» langue “neither cry nor any innate voice for men: ovr 
planation f ne y okes jon of Ve OS E apa: yñpuv (frag. 62 = Simplicius, Physica 381.29): 
OU sor gU ETTLXOF à hasizes the divine addition of voice, in a literal 


Vine, expressed in cult Images, !5 It jc M 


"T cid ~on of this image EME . 4 = . 
ü versi ' to animate physical matter. It anticipates the identification of 









E d speculation on Daidalos and We NE that 
Phy and poetry Played as vita] 4 role as TA Into a Sculptor Sam | E | M es pen 
3 | A on Voice and animation " on Y | r th t " station Ol ; NS rs of speech, as in Demokritos's definition of the names of the 
* E E om Euripides extends the imagery na itera: k | a divine Res eovoévra, "statues with voices” (68 B 142). 
N “4 that revived the Poetic adi "yak Aeschylus p gods 5 ye ae Nadav invoked by aot were S eH associated with 
3 in the play, Hekabe despair Jective Asos — That the * ‘om the scholiast on this line, who identifies Daidalos as a maker of 
| of her power to 'ag « ulpture AR and speak (róv AaiSadov «oci movety Elwa., Kai METÈ TO 
Bae yévoiro PBT VS èv Boo y; ade salues i X mouet xivetobar Kat pbéyedGar). In support he quotes another pas- 
Kat xe pari ie moxtovn: rM Euripides, from the satyr play Eurystheus (fr. 372N), where statues move and 
? ov réva 3 i woBay Báo s, ge b) | (ore SE ExuvElTo kai Tpoie, qovrv, avtos te Evpurións èv Eùpvoðei 
Gs zàr$' ; 1 ledy Tins. omit sour ( 
ret: 
i Ovx Čanu, © yepat, uh Seions rae. 


GTtor 


ÉTU IG r6 
OPT TOVIO( 
ovs Aóyo 
Us, 


rà AaiĝaàÀcia ravra Kiveiabatr SoKét 
BAÉTEW T` ayadpab’, W` àvr)p KEivos Togós. 


i Kla(o; E 


Don't be afraid, old man, it's nothing. 
All the statues of Daidalos appear to move 


and see, so clever is the man. 


The context must be a comic situation like the one in the satyr play by Aeschylus, 
where a character on stage (here, an old man) has been frightened by a lifelike work of 
art, specifically a statue. He is reassured with the explanation that "Daidalic" statues, 
explicitly the work of Daidalos, only appear to move and see, such is the artist's skill, 
expressed by aogós. The word is used here in its archaic and technical sense, yet also 
participates in the language of classical philosophy, where wopos and óoxet address 
questions of appearance and reality, wisdom and its false illusions. In the fourth cen- 
tury, Daidalos is still remembered for those qualities; Minos is said to have kidnapped 


E 3PPeal, Hekabe desires the po 
W 

be to give her pl "Peech to animate 1 
Performed th imate he 
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ES 
Onal art Ulusion tha 
ma It Aes 
t be ! 
e Necess 
ut m ary to e " 
he body ı uch She longs b: to him for the sake of his opia (Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2.32). 
a etaphor belon a Euripides introduces one of the first, as well as one of the few, genuine possessive 
5S to adjectives formed from the name of Daidalos, a formation also conjectured for Myce- 


naean da-da-re-jo but not explicit until this satyr play. It bears no relationship in mor- 
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us or sudden enough to require explanation, for which the 


in à anner Curio 

yn 9098 paidalos suffice that admit a sense of humor—the conversations of Sok- 
game ‘nilosOP ical pens. e also serves, usually as metaphor for argument. In discuss- 
| P ihe same » (ai óga ad &dndets) in llatois Meno (97), sokrates introduces the 
den inions <o lively as to require bonds: ware ov 0ÀAÀoU kiai sio, bws üv 
e uo : of s EM Aoywr ue. Sokrates forgives Meno for not understanding the 
„ç auras 61711 on sen to Eurum on the basis of his origin, Thessaly, a place lack- 
of op ç Aaiðáiov cryad\pact oU TpOGEOYXTQkKOaS TOV vovv 


superior af Daidalos: OTt TOL 
tue p` piv ("because you have not turned your mind to the statues 


j sta 
in , ) x X 
> od eT! "n. 


re are none in your home"). 


jows be 0 Mavbe the 
af Daidalos: ay 
T [pos Ti ÔÈ TOVTO NEYELS; 
E s - $. ^ ^ kd "^ r LJ » 
M 2r kai ravra, Eav pèv ph Ôeðeuéva Tj, amrodidpaoket kai ÖPATETEŬEL, 


SOKRATES: 
Lav ÔÈ SESEULEVA, TAPAPEVEL. 

MENO: Ti ovv ôn; 

sOKRATES: lav ixeivov TOLNMaTwY AEAUPLEVOV uev ExTHGOaL où TOÀÀTv TLWOS 
à£uióv éoTt TYLAS, woTEp SpaTETHY aVOpwrov—ov yap Tapapéever— 
Sedenevov 8& ToAAOU à£tov: TAVV yap Kaha Epya EOTL. 


Why do you say that? 


MENO: 
Because, unless bound, they run away and escape, but if they are fas- 


SOKRATES: 
tened down, they remain in place. 


MENO: What of it? 
Once one of his creations is loosed, it is not worth much value as a pos- 


SOKRATES: 
session, like an escaped slave, for it does not stay in place. But a secured 
example is worth much, for they are entirely beautiful works. 


Sokrates’ familiar manner assumes the same acquaintance with “living statues," at 
least among Athenians, as in comic references. That the joke was exclusively Athenian, 
and not just through the lopsided survival of classical literature, is supported by Sok- 
rates’ pardon of a Thessalian visitor for not knowing the works of Daidalos: "Maybe 
you don't have any of them [in Thessaly]" (97d.7). The expression implies that works 
attributed to Daidalos were actually, if not exclusively, present in Athens, and familiar 
to the local imagination.!? This would help explain frequent references to the artist's 
reputation in the works of Plato. In the Euthyphro, Sokrates compares the words of Eu- 
thy phro to the works of Daidalos (11.c.1-4), to explain why Euthyphro’s arguments (rà 
£v Tots Adyous Epya) “run away and do not wish to stay where one places them” (&rro- 


packer kai ovK EOEAEL MEVELY Oov &v ris avrà 0N). The language of philosophy 
"In the second century A.D. Pausanias reports at Iliad 18.591: (Erbse, Scholia Graeca in Homeri lliadem, — 
4:565); in Attica, however, Pausanias sees only a stool 


Many statues of Daidalos on his travels, and Nicanor 
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lies the behavior of mobile statues to elusive argumen 
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using the clever Sokrates of the same slippery statement, 
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=. 4 AaibaAos. TO dramatize Euthyphro's instable arguments 
Boxets © t make the works of others move, preferrin 

n Daidalos does no e 
that E Loc xgyot) to the copia of Daidalos, the latter as pr 
guments E". kro 15b.6; cf. Euripides, Hekabe 840), — 
wealth of Tantalos b. E, ces to statues with human powers strike a ch 
hese E. of Athens. One would expect statues of herms, esp 
E. on stage, and at least one was attributed to Daidalos (Plat 
| e theme culminates tragically in the final fuse pr on Greek sta aa th 
3 Herms in 415 B.C., which became implicated in the Athenian disast 
E. following defeat sought "conspiracy" in what must have been 
k even though earlier, harmless mutilations performed under the infli 
ind youth were recalled (aAAwv ÔE ayakmaTwy TEPLKOTTAL TLVES mpå 
puu pera Tapias Kai otvov yeverņuérar Thucydides, 6.27). The fredi 
efacements is suggested in a graffito sketch of two goblins defacin ga 
Gblack-glazed vase found in the workshop of Pheidias at Olympia (Figu | 
rprelation as an apotropaic workshop scene, where two demons whe 
m are shown defacing the guardian of their workshop in the manner ¢ 
lisplayed in a sculptor's workshop (Figure 58), seems largely determ: 
ot, a sculptor's workshop. A more mischievous purpose may lie behir 
eif the two figures are mutilating a herm (one holds aloft, triumpb 
the prank: a severed phallus?) in accordance with an Attic tradition. 


ter, the political suspicions against those who played the prank in ? 
| such activity, but the joke lin 
selves to obscene derision. 


Een of Philippos quoted by Aristotle (attributed by Themistios 
ge the corpus of comic references to Daidalos and links 


lon, his other sponsor in fifth-century Athens. In disc 
—— Cnpad between body and soul (De Anima 1.3, 
ues ihe theories of Demokritos, for whom the soul emp 
» 2 With a comic poet's joke on Daidalos: 


gers on in comedy, where herms on 


with Dover's 
enes, 3446. MM p. A. Mallwitz and W. Schiering, Olympi 
n Of the Hermai,” PCPhs ics V. Die Werkstatt des Pheidias in Olym 
Im ne Affair of the Mys. xy. 64), 237-47, fig. 68, pl. 79; E. Harrisc 
| king Group,” in E ia Archaic and Archaistic Sculpture (Princeto 
E E A 151. Fora radi- see Ri For related classical humor abou 
] allus, i , 
Reign of the E Dilko " me in a fourth-century mo: 


76) B.2, 201 pl. 147; AR 
1985) 35-36, fig. 47. Pri 
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ST KLVOULLEVTV nonoa Thy EvAwny “Agpodimny, Eyxéavr' 
Aatoa 05 x 


mobile his wooden statue of Aphrodite, by pouring molten 


silver (4 niches the popular theme of "moving statues" with obscene overtones 
joke embellishes 1 Fur. obscenity” in Old Comedy." In the proximi 
the verb KIVEL, à primary p? y- P ómity 
imp" Jar lewd reference, the verb &yxéw acquires suggestive properties, espe- 
! a fam eceptacle is a statue of Aphrodite, well-known object of physical passion 
pede Byzantine commentators on this passage imagine how Daidalos 
part vs in the statue for pouring in quicksilver, in the most literal interpretation 
"ie classical theories of theiurgy and stoicheiosis, the animation of images by 
- -ction of liquids or insertion of substances. Modern misunderstanding of this 
t Ait credited Demokritos with the first serious discussion of Daidalos and his 
T "e n. 37). It is Aristotle, not Demokritos himself, who compares a philosophical 
statement with a joke from comedy, applying the image of quicksilver as a metaphor 
d the soul's action on the body. Elsewhere, Aristotle's only reference to Daidalos in 
his own words (rather than in paraphrase of a comic reference) suggests a far more 
aditional source for speculation on the sculptor and his statues. In imagining avro- 
uara instruments that would eliminate the need for slaves, he makes the following 


dally when 7 
on the 
made hol | 
in terms OF po? 
of 





passa 


comparison (Politics 1.4): 


For if each instrument were able to accomplish its own task, either in obedience or anticipa- 
tion [of others], like the [works of] Daidalos or the autokinetic tripods of Hephaistos which, 
as the poet says, “of their own accord entered the assembly of the gods,” then in the same 
manner, shuttles would weave and plektra play the lyre on their own, master builders would 


not need apprentices, nor masters, slaves. 


A broad range for the skills of Daidalos is implied in the phrase rà [Epya tov] Aat- 
daAov, in keeping with other classical expressions for his oeuvre (e.g., Plato, Republic 
229). Moreover, this passage derives the wide domain of his talents largely from epic 
poetry, in a coordinated reference to Daidalos and the tripods of Hephaistos not only 
suggestive of Homer but specific to Iliad 18. Aristotle’s conception of Daidalos in this 
simile is a direct inspiration from epic poetry alone: independent of contemporary topoi 
On statues in drama and philosophy, classical authors equated objects praised as dat- 


s |. Henderson, The Maculate Muse (New Haven, dora to Pygmalion; Freedberg, Power of Images, esp. 
1975), 5, 64, 151-53 (no. 206); as a common pejorative chaps. 12 and 13, for sexual arousal by images. 
in the vocative for pathics: pp. 209, 218. 2 Paraphrases of this passage in Aristotle, by Phi- 
~ See the anecdote about Praxiteles’ Aphrodite of  loponos and Themistios, are discussed in Donohue, 
Knidos: Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.64.5; Lucian, Ero- — Xoana, 165—66, 179-83, nos. 153 and 363: Freedberg, 
les 13-15. Warner, Monuments and Maidens, 213-40, Power of Images, 87-89. 
Pn erotic interaction with female statues, from Pan- 
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\võaiðahos with dSardaAceta—the works of 

s such artifacts that are praised as avrouar 
e, it 3 Homer attributes to Daidalos himself— —th 
ife, e- of àgxsiv. Most post-epic speculations or 
teated by the activity ter, derive from learned interpretations or r 
te subject of E. assembled in Part I and reviewed here. 
etic family © 4l 


sing artifacts in poetry invoke the role of leger 
e BaibaA- qualities, whose effect is the animatic 


sc craftsm: the richest source of such expressions in their 


18 is 
p E. Daidalos, every variant of SavdaA- words, and they 
Hep 


i okinetic powers are the magic ipod dan 
nar. e ors /s wheeled basket of gold ar 
x pe E be inspired by Near Eastern artifacts or their de 
7 E of Tyre for King Solomon (1 Kings 7.27-37). Eve 
E ovata, the tripods of Hephaistos inspire awe Gti 
e “to enter the divine assembly on their own and each go to itst 
Mer to behold” (oi avróparrot 8eiov Óvaatar' &yava NÒ € 
mua ibéoda.). The next wonder made by the smith-god is eque 


i E t (Iliad 18.417-20): 


- Baia £05- mro 


pi Jic convention S 


xpvotat, (wpot VEVEL etotkvtat. 
` + > * " , » " b ` , 
"ps £v èv voos bari petra op£atv, £v 66 kat avd7 


Kat a8£vos, Abavarwy 6E Gewv ao Epya caa vw. 


Golden girls, like unto living maidens, 
"whom is a mind with wits, and in whom a voice 


and strength, and they know works from the immortal gods. 


es whether servants, imaginary creations, or both—not 
eness to (ooi venvian ("living creatures") endows them with 1 
YÜEvos: human powers in mind, voice, and strength. The fas 
lassical philosophy, especially in Aristotle, derives from ii 
ese, prototypes for Plato's puppets.?* Specific creations by D: ic 
n particular—epitomize the magic power of his statues, as a ma 
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Animaliu A HSCP 8o 
a.15. Puppets (and 


5 cave: Republic 
nate] stat- 


a K JUTOS Not an 


Apollo? The Tenean 'Apollo' Revisited," in a rin 
thiaca, 63-64 n. 42. Kallistratos, Ekphrasis 8, atta 
the motion of Daidalos's statues to HNX 
H. von Hesberg, "Mechanische Kunstwerke und i bs 
Bedeutung für die hófliche Kunst des Hellenismus, 


MarbW (1987) 47-72; Freedberg, Power of Images, x 
and passim. 
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such poet 
critical to t 
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sale existence 


made of gold, the dog kept his grasp Snc fawn | Du it aet struggling, in rain to 
mit tom its paws” (Ós oí xpugetot &óvres ó MEV Ade veBpov &maàvyov, | avràp ó 
er yéEty ULELAWS NOTALPE 7odecat). Although less explicit a metaphor for art come 
d this artifact inspires the same sense of wonder at the conflict between its artifice 
E its life: óc aea Kov amavTes, in the words of Odysseus himself—as 6avpa iĝé- 
gar expresses more generally elsewhere. The concessive use of the participle, ws... 
orres (cf. xpvaete mep &ovaa at Iliad 18.549), "although only of gold," em- 
shasizes the contradiction between inanimate material and the vitality of figural art, 
- vividly, if naively, than the more common Zvgot . . . ELo.Kviat, "like living crea- 
tures.” Beyond awe, fear can be inspired by epic art, when animals in art are so lifelike 
as to frighten observer and poet. The gold reAapuov of Herakles, glimpsed by Odysseus 


in his peep into the underworld, ends in a plea inspired by such a sentiment (Odyssey 
11.609-14): 
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„e guardian of laws.” Ultimately, classical attitudes toward stat- 
ue including those works attributed to Daidalos, have their 
imitation je E art. Comparative as well as internal evidence makes these 
ue. of the myth of artist-as-magician, common in traditions 


unct 


ide Greece.” : ^. 
~~. res on the Shield of Achilles "converse like living creatures” (uiXevv 
| ngu 


and furrows of earth darken as if ploughed, "although [only] of 

rep £ova a), as if overcoming the limitations of inanimate material. Sev- 
“the Odyssey demonstrate similar powers for animals in art, most vividly 
;old brooch in which Penelope recognizes evidence of her husband's 
(Odyssey 19. 226-31). Many marveled at this daidalon, that "even though 


XPUTEOS Hv TeXapwy, tva Ó£a keXa Epya TÉTUKTO, 
QPKTOL T' &yporEpoi TE GUES xaporroi TE ÀÉOVTES, 
, = s , , 3 ? ° 
VOMLVAL TE HAXAL TE POVOL T. &vÓpokTaauxt TE. 
LT TEXVNOaMLEVOS NS’ GAO TL TEXYNO ALTO, 


KELVOV TEAQL@Va ÉN) EVKATOETO TÉXVT. 


It was a gold scabbard, where wondrous deeds were worked, 
bears and wild boars and lions with glaring eyes 


and fierce battles and man-slaughtering murders. 


Talos: Simonides, frag. 568 (Page) and Pausanias = Philipp,’ Tektonon Daidala, 4718 or(descriphogsieg 
5.73.5 (created by Hephaistos); Delcourt, Héphaistos, art in early Greek literature; R. S. Bluck, Plato's Meno 
160-62; Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 125-34. Sutton, Sa- 


(Cambridge, 1961), 410, on poetic sources of theories 


lay, 155, compares classical abrópara to the fig- about statues in motion. Kris and Kurz, Legend, Myth 
re of Talos in Sophokles’ Daidalos or Pandora (frags. 


and Magic in the Image of the Artist, on Hephaistos and 
Daidalos in their Indo-European context. 
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other one! 
ages. Their epic context in passages studded with datdaaA- 


„specially cult pe 18, helped inspire classical admiration of movement and 
Du particularly “Daidalos, as well as his reputation for images laden with religious 
E $ ihe statues © onalities in the Homeric poems, as well as artificial creatures, at- 
lits Heb jt Human Ps embellishments. When Athena transforms Odysseus the beggar 
p ebrew legacy (Chapter 4: cf 1 y; euch life-g! VITTo ~ him, whether for Nausikaa or for his wife, she makes 
T formulaic phrases m » CI. I “Ings 6-7) incl | ract á self and improves 
A r a! , —— 2 AREE | : P 
as abave Y TNR = 1 A "et - 
$): “immortal and oris. (UTOVUS OTAS Kal M: > the P i ` ubp "A0nvatr ÓTjKEV Avs EKyEyavta 
nd i be ess for all time " e&YNpws 7) t CM ME , A TOV [A in. 3 . . " 5 Sè , 
logs Painted around th - Ih ^ ar pei ová T cela .OE£ELv Kat zTàG O Ova, KAO OE KAPNTOS 


E. “Se wonderful ~a- 

f a collaboration p e throne room at p Animals ki, 
E. They are ES m Poet's imap; g old 3 : os 8' OTE TLS XPVTOV TEPLXEVETAL apyope avnp 
= xos at home In Iliad s later, by ec afts Man. mi (pis. Ov "Heat ros 6£6a£v «ai IIaAAag Abin 

E Who hold (Ody Sey —10. ts kin ¢- l TÉXVNY zavroimv—xapievra ĝÈ £pya Teheter— 
un | AE Qs &pa TO KATEXEVE X&ptv KEQQAT] TE KAL WILOLS 


obAas NKE KOLAS. baKiwOivea avOer Omounrs. 


And Athena, born from Zeus made him 

taller and broader in appearance, and poured down 
thick curly hair on his shoulders, like hyacinth flowers, 
as when some man pours gold around silver, 

a clever one, whom Hephaistos and Pallas Athena 


taught every craft—he accomplishes pleasing works— 




















thus she shed grace around his head and shoulders. 


Odyssey 23.156—62 repeats these lines very closely and perhaps deliberately; on both 
occasions Odysseus is being dressed up as a false bridegroom, once for his flirtation 
with Nausikaa, here for his second wooing of his wife.» In both instances the goddess 
improves his size and stature, makes his hair darker or curlier (depending on whether 
"hyakinthine" refers to tight curls or blue-black luster) and endows him with yapts, 
that quality of grace bestowed on both men and art, especially helpful for seduction (as 
in Hera's åmar of Zeus in Iliad 14.183: see, Chapter 1). The simile in Odyssey 23 bor- 
rows the téxvn and value system (gold and silver) of prehistoric metalwork for the 
beautification of Odysseus, but the comparison employs a sophisticated figure of 
speech. Life imitates art, in that the appearance of a mortal man is compared with the 
artificial beauty of man-made metalwork. Such a simile inverts the formulaic praise of 
art—the brooch Odysseus wears, for example, that writhes with life "even though 
made of gold’—as revealed in its corollary. Once the goldworker is invoked—a xpv- 
7oxóos like Laerkes who gilds the horns of a sacrificial bull (Odyssey 3.425)—the role 
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" Philipp, Tektonon Daidala, 35-36, on this passage ognition, 92-97 (Nausikaa) and chap. 4, “Penelope.” 
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E trons follows: thus Hephaistos and Athena are pr 
of divine pê It is that Athena's transformation of Odysseus Í 
craft. The E craftsman in turn endowed by herself, in overlapr 

: goldworker, 3d Ebc am Poni | 

"not uncomm ssages praising beauty in nature and art —whether m 
3 Jm 3 E of the gods—culminate in the most dazzli 
heroes, J 4 EL In keeping with her name, she has it all; di 
Y sim as dressers, x&pis, and 5oiboko CUTEM 
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àpi 56 ot arescàvnr xpvaérv kecaTyou EÜnke, — 
rijv AUTOS MONTE TEPIKAVTÒS Gupvyunets A 
doxnoas maa yao lonevos Act rapi. 


rj 5 evi 6aibaAa mTOoÀÀG rETEUXa TO, Bava tberGar, 


kvàóaA", oo” repos TOAAG rpéger NOE Bahacoa, 


Tüv 0 ye TÓÀA.' EVEONKE—XapLs ATENALLTETO TOXNT— — 
Paupacra, [powru Eowóra covrEdoctuw. 


And around her head she placed a golden crown 
which he himself had made, the famous all-clever one, 
working it with his hands, pleasing Zeus the father 
and he placed on it many daidala, a wonder to behold, 
wild beasts, as many as the earth and the sea support 


of these he placed on many—and much grace shone forth— 
wondrous creatures, like unto living voices. 


Xotropaic gear of Herakles (Odyssey 11.609 14), Pandora's outfi 
but to charm, hence the animals in gold are 8a«6&ea rath 
ment among the vocabulary praising her xógpos are the pot 

pour Eotkóro povero is an expression derived from Home 

€ poetry. The participation of the gods in her manufacture, ar 


| Ond in classical art (Figure 50). Pandora's parthenoj 
) E tradition of inanimate creatures come alive in ef 


Annot certify the existence of 


B^ monumental sculpture durii '6 
E pate forms not yet manifest in the archaeological re 
poems, the way poetic ex 
uments (Chapter 2). But t 
: a helped inspire di 
E 4 om Homeric mod 
: MM Into the language of Pindar, for examp 

y Sculpture (Olympian 7.52): 
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abrà SÈ d «iow NATE TÉXVaV 
rågav Erex0oviov l'Aavx- 

Gris &pwrromóvots XEPOl KpaTELV. 
Epya 6& Cworot épróv- 

reg ai 0' ópoia k&XevOot pépor 
And the gray-eyed goddess granted them 
every art, to surpass all mortal men 
with their hands, makers of masterpieces, 
and all their roads displayed works 


like unto living creatures. 





ar's sophisticated and self-conscious use of this poetic formula finds its popular 
art among archaic artists in casual comment on figures in action. For example, 

t black-figured band-cup decorated with animal fights by Neandros, informal dipinti 

express pleasure at how "a lion got this boar, yes he did, well done.”*! a inscription 

focuses on live combat, on the result or effect of art, not the craftsmanship that created 

ihe illusion of action; it expresses the same awe, at eye level, that Pindar introduces as 

a poetic simile in praise of art. A third archaic dimension where figural art has a voice 

is represented by inscribed votive statuettes bearing a voice in letters, like ""Daidaleia" 

of Mazi (Figure 5). Greece's earliest epigraphers supplied the "voice" missing from art 
forms nearly alive; when manufactured objects were dedicated to divine purposes, cult 
supplied what art had not. When Hekabe makes her impassioned plea for a voice in all 
her limbs (Euripides, Hekabe 838), the image closest to her metaphor is that of archaic 
inscriptions claiming divine attention in the first person, often in letters running up and 
down the legs of statuettes.?? This archaic convention lasts into the classical image of 
"talking statues" and survives in the Hellenistic dialogue epigram (e.g., Callimachus, 
frag. 114) and in Roman satire (Horace, Ode 1.8; Propertius, 4.2), entering the repertoire 
of ancient mapoinies (Bekker, Anecdota Graeca 1.240.16. s.v. Aau6àAov zromnpatwr, 
Izetzes 1.19.536-41, s.v. Tà 8€ 6at6íAsta). 

Only in the fifth century did these independent conventions in poetry, ritual, and art 
converge in a conscious attempt to articulate the powers of life and art. The two strains, 
Poetic and popular, are joined in the fifth century by a third, the philosophical contem- 
plation of motion and life, itself a descendant of pre-Sokratic speculation on the nature 
of life. That sculptors as well as philosophers and poets also contributed to this debate 
emerges in traditions surrounding the fifth century's most celebrated work of art. An 
explicit epic debt exists on the part of classical sculptors according to the tradition that 
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Boston, MFA 61.1073: J. D. Beazley, Paralipo- %2 M. Burzazechi, "Oggetti parlanti nelle epigrafi 
nena, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1971), 69; Vermeule, Aspects of greche,” Epigraphia 24 (1962) 3-54; Kassel, ZPE 51 
Death, 91, fig. 11. (1983) 1-12. Stewart, in Corinthiaca, 63—64 n. 42. 
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okritos with comic antics attnbuted to Daidalos and his 

d the neon d 22), distinguishing neatly and conveniently between the two 
^5 4" $, e à . , | 

UP philipP° s tradition, 1n philosophy and comedy. The confusion of the two 


gate” ( the nate a lost work of Demokritos discussing art in the context of 



















art 3 E- F pees a compliment mee S a co P unte s nd TS philosopher's interest in art is attested in the titles of lost works 
Bus. th, borative efforts of al} : T and "jual €Y pa ç (“On Painting") and » his reputation for experience in all the 
D... Chapter E E Self-portrait that 50ds ang th a s mep! Es -agav exev &urreuiav: Diogenes POLOS "SAL inf Hus passdpe 
ther celebrated a et it agrees with the me attr; ats (eser ns -onveniences such as the lost source for Diodorus S discussion of Dai- 
WS a source for Eve the Zeus of Oly pe hat }7 cann p ;cholars have gradually isolated the original misunderstanding, It seems 
‘account for pions 4S well as es and de dalos: pui Daidalos from Demokritos S e of cultural evolution, SERIEM 
y F Pularity of the tans in the pest to €" ation with statues by Daidalos in other sources predates the philoso- 
D | So since 4 m PA rning to Plato, only once does Sokrates discuss the style of Daidalos's 
her's ade m his generous compliment, zavv kaka &pya, in the Meno), and he does 


gd context of rhetorical criticism, a familiar occasion for ancient art history.?? In 
x 7 wias Major, Sokrates’ target is the successful sophist, Hippias of Elis. In a critique 
A hio philosophy, Sokrates compares a hypothetical resurrection of Bias of 
of Orde 


priene (in a predictable pun, Bias avaBtotn) with a revival of the works of Daidalos 


(Hippias Major 282.a.1): 

yéAwT QV öyàort mpós Vas, GoTED kal TOv Aaidadov qacuv oi &rvópvaxvroTOtOt, vuv 
si yevowevos TowauT” èpyåčorro oia T ap àv TOUrPOJL' ÉOXEv. kaTrayÉAaGTOS GV 
Elva. 


It would appear laughable to you, just as the sculptors say that Daidalos, if he were now 
alive and made such works as were those which gave him his name, would be a joke. 


Such an appeal to the realm of art to develop a point about rhetorical style is a text- 
book example of art criticism as a by-product of literary theory. It is reinforced by the 
explicit comparison with which Sokrates prefaces his invocation of Bias and Daidalos 
(281.d.4): 


. 4. , " e - *. t 
womep at &ÀÀat Téxvae EmidedwKact, Kai clot Tapa rovs vvv Óónutovpyovs ot TA- 
aioi qavÀot, ovTW Kai THY hperépav T@V GogioT@V TÉXVQv EmdEdwKEVAt quAEV 


| " , . K ` , ¢ — 
KAL ELVaL TØV &pxatov roUs TEPL TOPİAV PawvAOVS pos opas; 










von Abdera und Demokrit,” Hermes 47 (1912) 492- appeals to Spoerri’s rebuttal to Schweitzer; Philipp, 

513. According to Schweitzer (p. 27), "Daidalos ist Tektonon Daidala, 53, points out pre-Demokritean 

"on Democritus schon aus dem Mythenhimmel her- sources on Daidalos, such as the papyrus fragment 

abgezogen und zu einem archaischen Meister ge- of Aeschylus's Theoroi (see nn. 6-8) not known to 

macht worden." Schweitzer; Kassel, ZPE 51 (1983) 1-12, isolates 
“ A. T. Cole, Democritus and the Origins of Greek An- — Schweitzer's critical error and its afterlife. 

thropology, APA monographs 25 (Cleveland, 1967), ® Pollitt, Ancient View of Greek Art, 32-49, 60-61. 
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234 jadać, by C " 
Just N Or 
— có Y have advanced, ang the old Day 
those of old involved eh at art, that of ^ed MAGIC AIN DIS CUNE = = 
Om no 
E terms of the style of Dai W appear Or? tg and inventors. These two references imagine Daidalos in epic 
Praise of his Kade Epyer in " eei this judgment B legenda de ue passages place him, if not in more recent generations, 
Pa i But the celeb s neroic uw For the legend of Daidalos the sculptor not only ge Cun in 
4 e is leadin ES y in Attic s made him an Athenian, a refinement that makes Sokrates' praise of 
n jssical hen a beautiful works" (mavù Kaka Epya) quite appropriate, if chauvin- 
nis WO! $ ds hro’s discussion of slippery Aoyot, Sokrates reveals his personal inter- 
etic. I the es ‘ i e calls him an ancestor, ó TjueTepos mpóyovos (11.b.9). Elsewhere, 
est in Dae same kinship in tracing his own ancestry to Hephaistos and Zeus, 
sokra ioi the pseudo-Platonic Alkibiades 1.121a.1). Originally associated with 
via sgt a (see Chapter 4), Hephaistos became an Athenian favorite by the fifth 
Er E ell craftsman-patron and even ancestor (rat6gzs 'Hegatarov describes Athe- 
centu y 


-ne in Aeschylus, Eumenides 13).*1 Daidalos became an Athenian as a result of similar 
nians $ appropriations in the fifth century, and his epic association with Hephaistos 
pula Iliad 18 no doubt helped him share in the migration of Hephaistos. In the Jon 
(523.7) Sokrates calls Daidalos the son of Metion, a specific link in the long-range 
ancestry from Daidalos to Hephaistos and Zeus. Metion is one of several “fathers” be- 

-towed on Daidalos by Athenian tradition, among other names equally complimentary 

io craftsmanship (“Palamaon” and “Eupalamos,” Pliny's Eucheir), all dependent on the 

lineage of Erechtheus.+2 Sokrates’ own whimsical claim to descent from Daidalos may 
reflect either his father's profession as Ac@oupyos ( a member ex officio of the "Daidali- 
dai”), or Sokrates’ membership in the deme "Daidalidai" (see Chapter 9) or both. 5ok- 
rates’ “kinship” with Daidalos helps account for some of his affection for the mytholog- 
ical figure in argument, through nepotism. Its source and authority involve the broader 

question of the origins of Daidalos's Athenian connections (Part IV). 

By the time Plato wrote the Republic, the figure of Daidalos reiterates the philoso- 
pher's rejection of traditional craftsmanship, however impressive, in his pursuit of 
ainbeva and gvuperpia. In discussing the latter, Sokrates recommends study of the 
stars, "just as if someone should find diagrams carefully designed and made by Daida- 
los or some other artist or painter" (529d.6—530: opoiws WOTED Qv EL TLS EVTVXOL VITO 
Aet6GAov T] rTuwOs &AÀov Ónpiovpyov T] YPAPÉWS ÖLAPEPÓVTWS YEYPAMHÉVOLŞS Kat EK- 
TETOVQLÉvow Staypappaotw). Sokrates argues that, however “beautiful in terms of 
execution" is the draughtsmanship of venerated artists, whether by Daidalos “or some 

` Odyssey 6.233; Solon, frag. 12.49; Delcourt, Hé- 9 Plato's source is shared by Pherekydes (schol. 
Phaistos, 193-203, on the craftsman ignored in cult Sophokles, Oidipous at Kolonos 472) and repeated by 
until fifth-century Athens: see Chapter 12. Loraux, Diodorus (4.76), who compromises by making Me- 
Les enfants d'Athéna, 28-30; N. Robertson, “The Rid- tion son of Eupalamos, a relationship reversed by the 


dle of the Arrephoria at Athens," HSCP 87 (1983) 288. tradition found in Apollodoros (3.15.8) and other 


Compare the fate of Epimenides of Crete who be- mythographers: Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 90-94; see 
comes the Athenian culture-hero, Bouzyges: Sha- Chapter 10. 
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T painter," it would Ec ig examin 2 S 
other prs by Exew &mepyaciq, yseÀotov uv mior rT Ei 
them” 00 im This passage involves the complex issue | 
rhy GAndevar EV ae to be admired but incapable of providing gr 1 
art, às à E". dalos to other unnamed figures, including Painte 
simile compares e ultimately less useful, historically, than in the Hi 
a" E. are invoked for their antiquity. Together, the ty, 
: — enim was perceived exclusively as sculptor: &py, 


id. while the passage in the Rene Is E pra for a pain 
LE. than a sculptor. Unlike the claim to Bun. statues” exploited or 
| E. dialogues (Meno, Euthyphro), Daidalos here belongs with 
b. ere when Plato invokes an unnamed artist as auto of KLVOULEVC 
s (Timaeus 19b), he has a painter (fwypagos) in mind. P knew Daida 
a painter called “Eucheir’ ("Handy-man:" a rendering of Eupalame 
fia 7.205). If Daidalos has gained a new home by the fifth century ani 
Xutation, his craftsmanship is barely more precise than in Homer. 
'trospect, classical testimonia on Daidalos are meager in biographical inf 
ally if one excludes later commentary on these passages, and he is bare 
cal" an artist than in the Iliad. When his origins are specified, Daidalos 
emote mythological past, a contemporary of epic figures like Orph 
and Epeios, or is associated with archaic but near-legendary artists like 
amos (in Plato's lon). The personification of 8at6&A&os is either a desc 
stos (as in Plato, Alkibiades 1.124) or the peer of the smith-god and other 
as in passages where he is juxtaposed with unspecified "other gods” { 
s lekabe, Plato's Hippias Major and Republic, and Aristotle's Politics). In 
Onal reference where Sokrates claims him as ancestor (Plato, Alk 
alos is the son of an Athenian, Metion, and has been incorporated intc 


ipter 9). The weakness of Daidalos's casual bond to sculpture is mar 
ages where he is associated with painting or other works, and in his 
ological home. Only three statues are attributed to him in clas: 

| n statue of Hermes (Plato Comicus, frag. 188), a wooden Aphrodi 


Cn pr euboulos), and a bronze statue (Kratinos, Thr 

PPropnate to its immediate dramatic context than to am 
EB o The only comments on style make the works of Da 
"m sical standards but rich in magic or comic effects. Plato 
piece of Sokrates, exploit 


E S its extension, the theme of runaway Stat 
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dalos's work E an philosophy, while Aristotle balances the 
MN enous Speculation about motion. 
reek Art, 3]. 49. 
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5; where the evolution of sculpture is compared with that of 
ding a passage packed with artists of the fifth and fourth cen- 

ri lamis, Myron, Polykleitos, Zeuxis, Polygnotos, Apelles, etc.), Cic- 
rhet? Kanachos: ~~ nts of the classical style, on the grounds that "nihil est enim 
i nsiders E. perfectum." As a paradigm for the origins of the various arts, the 
t ;nventu 


is defended along with those of the early Latin 
fi j a imul € ts before Homer is 
| of comic and Philosoph: ^ derived à sin ent of p own verses apologized for the lack of learned poetry in his 
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ed into a histor: fifth-century ae supporting the primitive origins of Latin poetry, Cicero ea ribet An- 
tual sculptor o E ersonality and sS ens. Ey onge translation of the Odyssey to an opus Daedali, while admitting Livius' own 
E. e Homer's sim om ° conyj gronicu worthy of reading twice: 

al (Daidalos) confo dei 18 the work — 


Odyssia Latina est sic tamquam opus aliquod Daedali et Livianae fabulae non satis digna, quae 
nam el y 


E. x Er ite Te prev iterum legantur: pit 
umor, the |; se are active int POp . lar, lite -r even the Latin Odyssey is as some work of Daedalus and the fables of Livius not suffi- 
and E. EU f, ai Classica] era, in 3 g e worthy, that they should be read again. 
| , ene m 
E. E. up ofer tical T In this brief testament critical to the ancient chronology of Greek sculpture, Daidalos 
Witions thar fostereg a _ 4t most of th; ent is impr), « hardly closer to being a historical personality than when Plato or Aristotle groups him 
the rise of Profession. “OmPonent eme p m Hephaistos, Orpheus, Palamedes, and Epeios (Chapter 8). Daidalos is, in fact, 
Tough, Daid " al art Criticism NC conspicuously absent from Cicero's concise survey of classical sculptors immediately 
rtist ; uu PPear in py... - preceding this passage, and only surfaces as a paradigm for a primitive stage of art. The 
A E. E from in a F Chapters on thal expression opus Daedali does not even specify nni and t L2 as E as 
artists 4 E "Ofessiopa pr tr ons Since mam : čpya Aarĝáħov in Greek sources, as well as Steely faithful to his ore agas of skills. | 
, Daid Omission of a + alises on the arts „ Daidalos the sculptor emerges, instead, in brief comments on classical literature, pri- 
ing later E PPear in th ith rem om a marily in scholia to references in tragedy and PSEA: then in EI: AAT 
De an Pliny’ M © second major t. (e.g., of Palaiphatos), and in proverbial and lexical Maene exten into the EN 
oncentra, i5 ko . Preserved | i era.5 The fullest account appears T ne early books of DOORS Siculus on Sicilian 
: sty assica] ICero. 5 The a E history, in close connection with the Sicilian adventures of Daidalos (4.76-79; Chapet 
Eby "Xen k s erenc | vement of p; 7). The sculptor is introduced as an Athenian and the son of Erechtheus, son of Me- 
TA E Pliny °urth-century a tion” and grandson of “Eupalamos,” those suspiciously appropriate names for a family 
corte, bes Single r eference tom of craftsmen (see Chapter 8). His skills include a great deal more than sculpture: 
ation o E ^e ; c Char, E n Schwerte In natural ability he far surpassed all other men, both in the art of building and in the man- 
M Py n o- 1 87. ^ N. 38). runeau, Ana ufacture of statues and in stoneworking. And having become the inventor [evperys] of 
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many techniques in art, he made wondrous works [ëpya bavpaætóperva) in all parts of the 


inhabited world. In the making of statues he so far surpassed all others that later generations 
told tales about him, that his statues resembled live men. For they see and walk and on the 
* Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 11-17, conveniently as- proaches to Greek Mythography,” in Interpretations of 


sembles the ancient sources on the art of Daidalos, Greek Mythology, 242-77. 
without his adventures. A. Henrichs, “Three Ap- 
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SOnable that ; d n ne passage in Diodorus, which must be understood within its 
th c] ye adm „ interpret 4 TENE Nor should this passage be invoked to defend the super- 
* anda » t gr and iter ae types as a historical phenomenon.” Rather than comparing 
dalos’ th a similar with Greek kouroi, Diodorus could be expressing (or merely transmit- 
lar de enian, Sig prion iv. that the works of Daidalos occupy the same venerated position in 
8 Projects f 2SIphae, ring) x: Greek art that ancient Egyptian OE do. In other words, the reference to 
Nother a the history "T antiquarian interest in establishing the age of a statue type, by claim- 


high antiquity for the works of Daidalos that the Greeks admired in Egyp- 
me 


ing the their first contact.'? This attitude is implicit in the kind of language 


Plavreyy röv ada f abe aie introduces is sculptor Gth pend ERE that emphasize 
vm ely, “an and the miraculous, invention and Worle (euperris. davpalopeva, SoKxetv el- 
as those made by p.. m and uvdoroynray) maintain the reputation of his works as wonders and his iden- 
Y Daidalos cr legendary, OF at least remote, in the world of Hellenistic learning. In his choice 
em identifi catio F language Diodorus merely reaffirms ironic or exaggerated anecdotes from classical 
Greek Statues an drama and philosophy, without the intermediary of a scholarly source or learned trea- 
fatues to Egy E tise. T E-- 
to derive th 4 Diodorus's description of the RU S innovatiorisras E earlier artists made 
i Canon in san statues without eyes Or extended limbs. The historian, or his source, seems to have 
E Ptian an a matched classical praise of AatóaAe:a, full of allusions to movement and speech, to a 
+ Whe the E suitable equivalent o sos ^ corpus of statues extant—and admired im the oed 
hows insu lenistic period. This explana d is repeated consist in the scholia to Rupe 
be confined +. sources and in Zi discussions of a lexicographical and eure nature. These pest 
“Test to the a C on the prec of life expressed through movement and sight reduce a classical meta- 
an statue E phor to physiology—that is, open eyes and mobile limbs." For example, a commentator 


on Plato's Meno 367 explains: 


AaiSados &pwrros ÅYAAUATOTMOÒS ÈMLYEYOVÙWS mpüros &vamErávvugi TE TÈ TOUTOV 
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archa HS 87 RC. pter 5, n. 7 12 BAéeapa, ws S6€at Brew abrà, Kai Tovs 765as, ws vopioar Badilecy, SuUCTHCL. 
{SC 6 ^ x 1 ~ , uw . , " = " c praes 
hen hen RU : B. Le ) kai dia rovro 666a Oat, tva pn qvyotev, ws 670Ev Euoxov NbN yeyovorov avrov. 
Stik (F nkfy 
Tees rt > 
vi syle in Cypriote M " As warned by Cook, JHS 87 (1967) 24-27; A. B.  ohue, Xoana, 140-47; my Chapter 13; Bernal, Black 
"E alestine kc Lloyd, Herodotus Book II (Leiden, 1975), 50-60, rejects Athena, 39-40, 109-30 on Greek interest in Egypt (p. 
8YPtianizing Mi en, D the historicity of Daidalos but admits Egyptian ele- 111 on Diodorus). 
-examination ments in Greek sculpture; Hurwit, Art and Culture of 1 Overbeck, Schriftquellen, nos. 119-37, for refer- 
3(1 990) 61 Ci ri Greece, 190-97. Discussions of Diodorus 1.98.5- ences to the artist's style (on his life and works: nos. 
efends the a b i - R. Anthes, "Affinity and Difference between 74-118). These include classical writers (Euripides, 
atua antine (N Egyptian and Greek Sculpture and Thought," PAPAS Plato, Aristotle) and their scholia, later Greek litera- 


unic S 





"in imestone Be 
M ai 
Cily, Egyptian( izi 


Spices: V, Tusa. 






[07 (1963) 60-81; B. Ridgway, “Greek Kouroi and 
Egyptian Methods," AJA 70 (1966) 68—70. 

“ Compare how Pausanias believes (mei&opat) that 
all statues in the time of Danaos were xoana, "and 


ture on art and religion (Palaiphatos, Diodorus, Lu- 
cian, Philostratos, Pausanias, Aristides, Dio Chryso- 
stom, Zenobios, Themistios) and lexicographers 
(Suidas, Hesychius, Tzetzes). See Kassel, ZPE 51 
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pear to see, and to separate the fee, 
| bound them, in order that they might 








DOt run We ar to .... exists between Hellenistic descriptions and the statues attrib- 
| The scholiast on another of the Daida] e neh |, contradiction é: e of Pausanias. By that time, the concept of xoana preoccu- 
pe same judgment in different words. Os reference, in P] P AS paidalos in the 3 1 and aesthetic imagination, as a stage of Greek sculpture 
| 5 3 79 (Eug, ge religious: histo d apologists, without archaeological foundation." Pau- 
y | | e ' jans an 5 : 
E Anraios "V Taw Tor. ávópta pie th d by EST two concepts in several passages where he calls some works 
$ E E CYAN be Écrire TOV 756 Bx Me TEDUupa eon) < in fact equates f : 4: 2.4.5; 8.35.2; 9.11.4; see Chapter 2 for his gloss of daiéahka 
P MG OME vase Co op 65 xai —Á Kare Touré, santa los £óova (9.40.2, t, &- ‘c description of the Aphrodite on Delos made by 
T QUTOU bah - O TO è : jda : ; t 9.3.2). His descrip 
OU VTO TOV zo) A v QVE, Mo “terore RR of DS d term tor fon 
7 ) , 3 
B... aqt Adyo> abre, a „s an ol (9.40.3-4) calls her 
: S i7 . pe ü " v s ` 
E n Was foremost among the paidalo \vuaguévov riv Seétav xetpa Uo TOV XpOvov KÁTELTL b&E Avrit 
mith legs apart, the me Sculptors of thas y , néya. Eoavov, AEAUBA 
I. From tha, time Em Ec &€S before that t nam * le , ov e bo rerpay vov oxnp. 
Ount current amo ving their j; XA roð | . ay by time. Instead of legs, the lower 
^B many, of Statue. NN canon, the right arm having been worn away by 
i es not a large * i 
the many comments to thi ff. body ends in a rectangular shape. 
se É ! : 
Dalure Of this reputation ect Prevails a definite a1 er body apparently ends in a pillar-like shaft of the kind Ea for herms 
, Which em ' VXpresseq With Word € elem er ah sented in cult images on vases.” In other words, classical and Roman 
S i " re a : 
Es O Tm E ‘Ons o expla uke AG yc and i cis the works of Daidalos correspond to those that Hellenistic writers attrib- 
Mic descripti €y imp nations of conceptions o ! istios (Orationes 15.316a): [po pév Aat- 
pio Ose y any ONSistent his predecessors, as in the words of Themistios (Orationes p 
K - ou alaiph type uted to NIS p Lo 5 TA nit zov la, &kÀÀà Kai TOV AOLTTOV Qv- 
En 700a: ” phates (De Incredib; &áiov TETPaYwvOS TY oU póvov 7) TOv Epuwv &pyacia, & 
d a statue ea kt. dalos first ade f: i sp.avrwv ("Before the time of Daidalos not only the statuary of herms was square, but 
fi ur d Stata & 
gures, mos, Of the co h one ivan tu also the [shape of] other statues”). - TA NT 
- Ply f erunn "ments do Ot contrib While this contradiction is revealing of Hellenistic taste for apyatxos, : w i 
E E Of Greek à hat cann be attest used in this period to describe earlier sculptural styles, it undermines the bad z sa 
nli e, e Sted; ¢ v ical innovation 
Ven Painted f € earliest marb] : racity of a Daidalos tradition.'* No author who SEAS on the Gom Ne. 
Pen " ith xs eS now f ded ¢ "i by Daidalos also names actual statues attributed to him, except Diodorus: 4 E 
e th Native ; « Ovatio Sepa E ter's comparison to older Egyptian statues, which provides a rare description of S 
be Syn © Greeks lat i "yrian re Si A P by Daidalos, is nowhere reinforced by an attributed work. Instead, the Sicilian Te e 
r . . ° : i as- 
Chro ith th 1 T€Peated]y 15 e the thirc only documents the miraculous designs in engineering and architecture with loc 
r eA 
Ptur IS secon lkino-’ koi "COVER Suck sociations (Chapter 7). i " —_ 
E extended “cal st P [sic] "m 4 Separate Ihus the learned Hellenistic comments that aimed to link literary comp men ; 
! oye 
and A *d to X 8S, would ated to Da jokes with phases of Greek sculpture focused on a stage of early Greek art tal E 3 
Phrogi, Ptor in earlie not agree wit contemporary appeal. In other fields of Greek art—not only sculpture but in arc uter 
T f ! 
“semble t ‘n Class ton nd later ti ture and painting—the classical period seems to have sponsored a taste for pk. 
ato, fra Ne 06 ue the work torms contemporary with more progressive and self-conscious developments. These 
TOUTOy TEYV 
“ei y have bee X P. 
| "B, Ey; nana u * H. V. Herrmann, “Zum Problem der Entstehung 455-64. 
Cultu $ "Ice for p E der griechischen Grossplastik,” AA (1974) 636-38 [cf. * Pollitt, Ancient View of s eu ar a Ps 
Antk 13 tter, C in Wandlungen 35-40]; Donohue, Xoana, 60-68, 365- technical and stylistic dimensions of &pxaixós, to 
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& 


oc resemble many classical sofro in deriving primarily fro, 
theories : ts of the animation of objects. Moreover, they | 
ilosophical concep titions that associated the name of Daidalos will 
‘of the popular E. ced the attributions reported to Pausanias—a dm 
E E E: biographical and professional data. The only such : | 
pI — MP ring, Diodorus's comparison of the pvOuós of Egypti 
E... not agree with the artist's works or style as documente 
E oh even review of attributions to Daidalos since the Iliad produ 
di consistent references more relevant to their context hee toa singl art 
E liest attested appears in the lost works of in: archaic geographer Sk, 
fd in Chapter 4). In his Periplous (Geographici graeci minores 321), he deserit 
Buon on a Libyan headland, decorated with "painted figures, lions anc 
ay that Daidalos made it" (yeypaypevor avépavres, Aéovres, TINT) 
a sag mohoa). The participle ypaxpevor (from ypápw, to paint or y 
too readily emended to yeyAuppévor ("carved") to reconcile the de 
iipture, satisfying the tradition of monumental altars with relief sculi 
nodern expectations of Daidalos as sculptor. But the verb agrees with all 
ig in connection with Daidalos in the fifth century (e.g., Plato, Republi 
| ter 8). Moreover, the type of figural decoration implied is matched i id 
irchaic works like the "throne of Apollo" at Amyklae, or could repres 
ecious materials, as old as Mycenaean furniture.'? Neither bears a clos 
Tee-standing statues that dominate classical and later traditions on Dai 
aic work, perhaps the earliest attested since the xopós of Ariadne, agi 
e OF anonymous daidaAa in poetry and of Daidalos's &pya in literatur 


» ‘On the works of Daidalos belongs to the Hellenistic mythographi 


a mu Biblio theca attributed to Apollodoros. His account dwells on tt 
E. "x Crete, and Sicily and is presumably based on sour 
Men this theme (Chapter 8). When he does discuss the art 


| Ec Er: ornaments of some kind." 
Jathyclés de Magnésie et A oe py Sppued in the first century A.D., € 

s E. RA (1976) 205-18. See Aa Mei Attribution to Apollodoros of Athens (sec D 

í 4, t Mycenaean furniture of T n Its earliest source cited is Pherekyde 

p pa^ i also Chapter 4. . "i Gods and Heroes of the Greeks: The Library 0 
in E 433, no. 329, com- rape trans. M. Simpson (Amherst, Mass. 

$ i MO (Bupoù * to AN 1-2; cf. A. Henrichs, “Three Approaches 

| Dy Scylax and sug. Mytholo Mythography,”” in Interpretations of Greek 

E with 8Y, 242-77, esp. 243, 247, 
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tions sculpture. He introduces Daidalos as an àpxur£kTov, first 
n 
e: her unusual commission, and concentrates on three celebrated 
or I t i : 
ES w. the Labyrinth, and the invention of wings. Only twice does 
FER in subordination to architecture, once when Daidalos is 


arely ™ 
) idalos. he 
PY oa | 
pnlisté he wooden c9 


desig” de, and t 
M nis Athenian guise (3.15.8-9): 


“introduced 


2 a 
vate avTOV u 


òv Aeopuw6ov] AeíóbaAos 6 Evrakapov rov Mmriovos Kat 
jv &pXiTEKT@V &puTOs Kal TPWTOS AVAALaTWY EVPETNS. 


! kara K" 3 

„aprins OUTOS 
he son ot Eupalamos, son of Etion and Alkippe, made [this] labyrinth. He was the 
ine 


paidalos 
oct builder and the first 


tease has a formulaic ring to it, claiming primacy in terms of rank and age 


inventor of statues. 


"" » last Dp e . L] 

D - m traditions of Greek art. According to this source, Daidalos was 
' l^ . B ie * v, 
pe hitect, then invented the art of sculpture, a claim in the zperos evpeTns 


primarily ana : " s 
tradition but simply another mode of formulaic praise without historical foundation. 
Needless to say, such a claim contradicts the tradition that Daidalos first made statues 
move, which associates him with the archaic kouros pose rather than the earliest stat- 
jes. The claim was, however, a popular one, especially in the mythographic tradition. 
As with other legends, Hyginus echoes Apollodoros in his statement (Fabellae 274) that 
"Daedalus Eupalami filius deorum simulacra primus fecit." The veneration of the prim- 
itive implied in popular attributions to Daidalos in the Roman period (see subsequent 
comments on Pausanias) belongs to the same tendency to explain what is “best” as 
"oldest." Other sources only praise Daidalos as &yaAjarozotos &picros Or TEPL- 
cavécraros (e.g., in scholia to Plato, Republic 7.529e, and Meno 367) possibly because 
these commentators are acquainted with his improvements on sculpture, not its inven- 
tion. Once the brief Hellenistic flirtation with an archaic correspondence for the works 
of Daidalos disappears, the same compliments reappear in ample but poetic rather than 
specific terms. Thus Solinus praises him as "fabricae artis magister” (5.8) and Ovid calls 
him "ingenio fabrae celeberrimus artis" (Metamorphoses 8. 159) in a tradition that dis- 
places his limited assocation with sculpture in favor of architecture and adventure. 
If the first reference to Daidalos-as-sculptor in Apollodoros belongs to the miraculous, 
the second revives his classical powers to animate statues. After Herakles buries the 
corpse of Ikaros on the island that then acquires his name, the artist-father rewards the 


hero with a portrait (2.6.3): 


E » , ‘ » ? , , , - 
avrt ToUTOU. Aaidados £v Ilion ceikóva zapaomAnatav Kareaxevacev 'HpakAsi Tjv vux- 


70$ aryvonaas 'HpakX1s Ado faXàov ws Éwmvovv ETAN. 


"A. Kleingünther, Ilpoóros Edperjs. Untersuch- (Leipzig, 1933). 
“ungen zur Geschichte einer Vorstellung, Philologus suppl. 
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this act Daidalos made a statue in Pisa, closely reser 
' ^l 


- n e for > . . j 
p a j it one night, Herakles threw a stone at it, as if it were alios and 
ng EA ln 4 


. y Pp” 
This anecdote, presumably local to Pisa, Plays on the comic’ Sidley 
foon as well as on the “lifelike” reputation of the works of Daidalos. E 
this joke, probably directly from Apollodorge jur bo describes the } 
E. GM (s.v. wAngavTa Kat ieu ye Sire cvhieny ó A aíBoAo 
- Trápor Tapis). 99 convincing is the portrait that its own subject, H 
E. : E. an aggressor at night and attacks it. Thusa d joins the class; 
à "comic, violent, or erotic interaction with statues in mistaken response to th 
stic” properties (Chapter 8), a reputation shared by paintings whose ait ati 
nd human error (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.64). It produces a conflictin Z accour 
tist in Apollodoros, in that the inventor of the first statues cannot also repr 
novator who improved on primitive ones at a later stage of Greek sculptur 
flap, the “first inventor" tradition encounters the classical “refiner,” and t 
ite must also be a sculptor in Sicily; such contradictions are excused in: 
phic assembly. 




























p 
i , 


tual works of sculpture attributed to Daidalos appear as local claims, inspir 


j 


inal imagination without ties to a sustained oeuvre. Such works are occasion. " 
n geographical and lexigraphical compilations; for example, Stephanus name 
us} ovoyiwonry as a "foundation of Daidalos” (tépupa@ AatBáXov), expl 
net in terms of her Carian home (ueyiooa yap 7) Kopov pwvp ios). Afte 
works attributed to Daidalos by Diodorus (see Chapter 7), the largest coll do 
E also one of the latest to be assembled by a witness to the Greek we 
| g5 descriptions of specific statues by Daidalos agree with the conte npo 
Nicanor (on Iliad 18.598): AaiSados 8& mOoAXAOUS eikòs écpaKkÉ£vat, OF mor 
ike ly to know works by Daidalos than by Hephaistos. In Pausanias's accour 
Sanctuaries visited in the second century of the Roman era, a total of nir 
Ja los are cited; disparate Purposes of cult and history associate them wit 
arüst. As with Pausanias’s references to £óova, these descriptions ha\ 


erly accepted theories of the history of Greek sculpture, which no’ 
“vision and rejection. 
: a tec with Crete, whose e 

: E inon of venerable cu 


y Daidalos by Solin 
eia (Acta ot tem 


pic home for the artist (Iliad 18.592) no dou 
It statues to his hand. A statue of Britomart 
y Cretan goddess and one whose aedes is ve 
us (Collectanea rerum memorabiliarum 2.8).2 A 


^ 


ple of Ares ^ 
e)" Probabl Le Temple d'Aphrodite et d'Ares à Sta Lenik 


Wah... y of H 
M archaic Predecessor: 1 4 BCH 62 (1938) 386. 408. 
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rious is listed as a second example of his £óava £v Kpr (Pausanias, 
ja rap Kroc Ps locale specific to his earliest manifestation (Iliad 18.591). The 
p, this E has possible forerunners at Bronze Age Knossos, if she corre- 
soddess $ P ire po-ti-ni-ja (Ge Homeric [lorve’ “A6nvain) in the Linear B tablets 

" nds tO "aa tf there is a connection, the statue known by Pausanias would be a rare 

Knos50*- of Mycenaean religion; for the story of Daidalos, the statue's locale re- 

Greek pup significant contribution. 

mains am aj of Daidalos is attributed by Cretan colonists in Sicily, who claim that the 

A ae Gela, Antiphemos, captured a statue by the Cretan sculptor from Omphake, 
p town and rival of Gela (Pausanias, 8.47.2). The statue did not survive the 
; Ee of time and its existence was only reported to Pausanias (9.40.4). This last work 
z A to the Creto-Sicilian tradition that claimed statues by Daidalos as testimonia to 
verritorial rights, much as the bones of heroes functioned in archaic territorial disputes. 
In Sicily, in particular, the reputation of Daidalos served Greek colonists in their conflict 
with native Sicilians and Phoenicians (Chapter 7). 
Other works of Daidalos reported by Pausanias reflect his fascination with early cult 
images, expressed in the concept of £óava and a popular preoccupation contemporary 
with his travels. The wooden Aphrodite on Delos was cited already for its inconsistency 
with Daidalos's "moving statues." Described as an under life-sized £óavov with a rec- 
tangular lower body (9.40.4), its right hand had worn away with time, a sign of age 
matched by its legendary link to Ariadne and Theseus in local traditions. From the De- 
lians, Pausanias learned that Theseus dedicated it to Apollo on Delos, and Pausanias 
concludes that Ariadne took it from Crete, adding the Cretan element to local claims for 
the statue's heroic history. 

[wo works of Daidalos in Boiotia represent heroes of local fame. One is a statue of 
Trophonios, revealed only to those who consult his oracle at Lebadeia as Pausanias did 
(9.39.2). The other Boiotian statue is an ancient (&pxatov) £oavov at Thebes repre- 
senting Herakles (9.11.2, 9.40.3), a hero represented in two other statues by Daidalos. 
Corinth also claims a £óavov yupvov of Herakles near the Athena Chalkinitis sanctuary 
by the theater (2.4.5), and one stands on the border of Messenia and Arkadia (8.35.2). 

Pausanias knows of no other surviving (vzroAot7a) statues of Daidalos, an apology 
that suggests he expected more or had heard of others no longer extant, like Omphake 
trom Gela (8.47.2). Those he reports reflect several antiquarian traditions current at the 
time. One invoked legendary names to increase the reputed age and prestige of wooden 
images, This enthusiasm for the past colors his corpus of 6ava, of which he lists over 
one hundred but attributes many to named sculptors, including classical and Hellenistic 
it identified a goddess. N. Papahatzis, "L'origine de 


la déesse Athéna: Un ré-examen de l'évidence," Ker- 
nos 21 (1988) 79-92. 


” Kn 208 = V52; Palmer, Mycenaeans, 120, 131, and 
Gérard-Rousseau, Mentions religieuses, 44-45, prefer 
A-ta-na as a place-name, as it was for Athens, before 
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-æ of Ariadne, the one that Homer also mentions in the [liad, is made of 


4 + jac 
: Jancinp P 
he < 
And ' 


nother Homeric monument inspected by Pausanias, the grave 


assage on a i : 
nd passab ecalls the impression made by Daidalos's xopós on the poet 


in Arkadia, r 


Heaioros TOP yopov emi T] 'AxiAAéws aomibt eipyacpévov cikále xop% 


bs >i Kat » " , 
cab 70i18EVTt, COPHTEPA OU Beara Evos. 


Aaa AOV | 
Hephaistos made the dancing place on the shield for Achilles resemble the danc- 


since even 


ing place ™ 
The two passages are curiously exclusive of each other, separated by more than dis- 


ance in place and narrative. For when SI: Daidalos's effect on Hephaistos during an 
account of Arkadia, Pausanias does Ne Aeg the monument he saw at Knossos, but 
delivers a literary comment where cogwrepa ov Geaaapevos could be derived from Iliad 
18, without autopsy of an actual work. He delivers no such direct praise to the monu- 
ment itself at Knossos, Homer's praise presumably sufficing, reinforced by the perie- 
gete's own compliment, aogos. But even without explicit description, Pausanias's re- 
port of an actual xopós in Crete, "worked in/on white marble," is significant. An epic 
phenomenon was identified in the second century A.D., presumably in a sculpted relief 
of dancers, or perhaps a painting on marble, to correspond to contemporary visualiza- 
tions of Homer's xopós. Pausanias himself expresses no particular sense of contradic- 
tion between this marble xopós and the wooden £óava he sees elsewhere as works of 
Daidalos. Unless the marble scene was old-fashioned enough to agree with other 
aromutepa works of Daidalos (and one thinks first of a Neo-Attic relief of dancers), the 
xopós he saw must have agreed with his vision of the shield of Achilles. No other 
authority describes such a translation of the famous xopós into material terms. The 
reference to white marble virtually excludes any plausible connections to prehistoric art 
or to any period earlier than classical times, and indeed could be accepted as accurate, 
before the discovery of Greece's prehistoric past.” 

A single work of Daidalos known to Pausanias breaks with the tradition of sculpture 
but revives the artist's prehistoric dimensions with rare (and probably unintentional) 
lidelity. The fact that it comes from Athens thickens the plot with history. In the temple 
of Athena Polias on the Akropolis, Pausanias lists "noteworthy dedications” (ava- 
fuara &ta Aóyov), in particular a folding stool, "a work of Daidalos”: 5typos oxAa- 
Stas éoti AatSadov moinua, followed by several items from the Persian spoils. Given 


ide bv Daidalos, having never seen a more skillful one. 


tified it with the west "theatral area” of the palace). 
S. Lonsdale, “A Dancing Floor for Ariadne (Il. 18.590- 


92): Aspects of Ritual Movement in Homer and 
Pb ^5: Ph Anoe nf Hamer lAuctn. 1995). 


* Thus Robert, Archáologische Márchen, 11-12, as- 
sumes xopó« was “die plastische Darstellung eines 
Reigens als Weihgeschenk an Ariadne," before the 


^ =m Bom 79 9 «4 4 28 . "Y. — ^ sg* |L—É—- | oe 
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a technica! properties of Homeric bats} ae included urni | 
Achilles, the bed in Ithaka—a folding chair, especially ; 
and couch of wus materials, comes closest of all works attested 
inlaid with preciou f the “original” (epic) daidala. Moreover M 
to the style o | i ; Such 
sources -otions of furniture in the Parthenon inventories bur ti 
resembles Beep as will be argued, the stool noted by Pausanias may 
Persian wars; 1" E" tured from the Persians but eventually atti 
Oriental ES. himself expresses no sense of contradiction at tk à 
ET. Li statues to the same Apr perhaps no surprise in a world whe 
architect, sculptor, and technician often overlapped. To modem eyes 
E. ES. fascinating link between the two codd sources of hi, ! 
jic repertoire and his Athenian Susie The most old-fashione d arti 
Sd to him, and the most Homeric, belonged to the very city that embroid, 
! plementary history and legends. ^" 
lith the exception of the xopós and the Siypos, Daidalos was admired c} 
ptor in the lifetime of Pausanias, but without a trace of his classical repu 
| E g statues. New historical interests and new priorities, more religiou: 
fic, shifted the focus of learning and lore to a more primitive, if partly im 
"of Greek sculpture. The careful commentary of Hellenistic writers On er 
l passages, and the specter of the kouros implied and encouraged) beh : 
tes, disappear in these later antiquarian reflections. p 
ident oeuvre of Daidalos the sculptor, however artificial, was unde pin 
k of offspring and pupils. Just as ancestors were invented for him in ¢ 
ogeny multiplied in later sources. Some of these claims may have deve 
nd derived from the impulse to link historical sculptors to legendary 
le, the Cretan team of Dipoinos and 5kyllis is remembered by Pausanii 
pils of Daidalos but as his sons by a Cretan woman of Gortyn (2.15.1). 
n these two artists, Pausanias only knows of works found outside of « 
t Neonai and Argos, the later home to their statues of the Dioskour 
c ry (2.22.6). The location of their oeuvre agrees with Pliny's report (J 
p tet the two emigrated to nearby Sikyon, a report probably de 
Ns fatic, pro-Sikyonian source. Pausanias fu rther attests to the next 
k eiesented by Klearchos of Rhegion (3.17.6) and three Lakonia: 
bas brother Medon, and Theokles.7 In turn, their pupils Angelior 




























ake cale 248-62, and AJA 93 (Pausanias, 2.22.6). Philipp, in Dádalische Kt 

Onia Ee sculp- — Kreta, 7-8; S. Morris, "Dipoinos and Skyllis/" 

cum in ivory. tionary of Art (London, forthcoming), on the p 
Skyllis, spe- Daidalos. 
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nt Kallon of Aigina (2.32.5). Others genns- as pupils of Daidalos by Pau- 
.os of Athens, who followed his master to Crete (1.26.4), similar to 
ers (Chapter 6) in which Athens deferred to Crete for expertise in art. 
legt I “f Aigina, ON the other hand, s a conten paaa of Daidalos, according to Pau- 
smilis 4.4), but one who never achieved his fame in the eyes of Roman critics of the 
anias V es like these seem to reflect an effort to reconcile the Athenian and Cretan 
time. ie Daidalos, an aspect of the wider tendency to link famous historical sculp- 
rraditions x + Greece with the legend of Daidalos. 
ors throug ar f “schools” of sculpture may derive fr i 
The literary tradition O P y poe - om ancient workshop 
ons where skilled crafts were shared and transmitted to sons and apprentices, 
iortified bY the tendency in Gr historiography to ores the past in generations. In 
the case of Daidalos, how oi his lack = a d historical context makes his position 
in artist genealogies dubious. Although historical sculptors took his name in the fourth 
;entury (e.g., Daidalos of Sikyon or of Bithynia), such eponymous choices presume a 
legendary reputation but hardly a historical one. Despite ancient and modern efforts to 
locate such a personality in the archaic period and link him to verifiable artists or works 
of art, no consistent style or setting emerges from the testimonia. The Cretan phantom 
of the archaic period is but a literary amalgam of prehistoric memories and early Iron 
Age art, yet he has given his name to a modern concept of early Greek style. 

The emergence of this concept in modern times began as a literary phenomenon, then 
gained false credentials through archaeology. By the seventeenth century, Daidalos rep- 
resented in European sculpture what a figure like Apelles meant to painting. But his 
figure remained a literary legend well into the nineteenth century, when scholars like 
Winckelmann and Brunn could only cite his reputation but concentrated on classical 
and Hellenistic art, the main phases preserved for Europe to appreciate. When Over- 
beck assembled his sources on Greek artists in 1868, he included the figure of Daidalos 
under Kunstheroen (pp. 11-17) in the company of Trophonios and Agamedes, the He- 
liads, and others.? The nineteenth century, however, inaugurated new trends in ar- 
chaeology and scholarship, which still maintain a dialogue on the subject of Daidalos. 
Especially since the liberation of Greece, the discovery of preclassical statues introduced 

anatomy resembling statues ascribed to Daidalos in classical and Hellenistic sources. 
With them, his personality and his place in the history of Greek sculpture were cre- 
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diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1978], xxxv) mis- 
understands the German denominative for “works 
by Daidalos.” Overbeck’s heading vordaidalische 
Künstler introduces oí yap mpò Aaibá&Aov, not artists 
working in a style defined in the twentieth century 
as "pre-Daidalic." Likewise, Daidaliden refers to the 
sons/pupils of Daidalos, not ''Daedalic" artists. 


^ Donohue, Xoana, 179-89, on Kunstgeschichte as 
Kunstlergeschichte; Brunn, Geschichte der griechischen 
Künstler, 1:14-16, 25, begins with Daidalos; cf. 
Rumpf, Bonn]bb 135 (1930) 75. 

* A. Brookes's claim that Overbeck (Schriftquellen, 
11-17), was the first to use the adjective "Daedalic" 
(‘The Chronology of Daedalic Sculpture" [Ph.D. 
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h-century usage.” 


Édale, 26-28, synchronizes discoveries 
7 (still associates Daidalos with 


these Quellenforschungen are Rob- 
che Marchen and Eugen Petersen’s 
" zur altesten Geschichte der griech- 
1871). Cf, Philipp, Tektonon Dai- 
05: Zur schriftlichen Überliefer- 
inst, 5-13. 
Dédale et l'Artemis de Délos,” 
e n. 31 for Petersen; n. 28 for 


e déd; E ue, 10-11, and Rizzo, in 
| 5 graphy and modern dis- 
Of Daidalos in Sicily 


" 


THE REINCARNATION OF DAIDALOS 


same time, refinements in sophisticated Quellenkritix disso) 
E E to discrete elements of legend, reducing his credibility. e E 
dalos in E Alectic between discovery and theory continued into R EC 
sonality." This s on Delos, for example, inspired Waldstein to defend IR 
— dnm like those by Robert and Petersen,*? Compromise p, $ 
fpreachon p synthesize sources and statues: a “mythical” Daidalos was 
mon eatin E... but contrasted with a “historical” Sculptor E. | 
E. upils. Meanwhile, modern historical events stimulated 4 
E Eos on Daidalos: just as the independence of Greece ope 
eye 0 roduced archaic statues, the liberation of Crete from the Turks ir 
| » discoveries and interpretations. Löwy launched this move tQ 
Om articles assembling Cretan and related artifacts in 4 Stylist E 
bli shing Crete as a major Kunstzentrum or seventh cen and the | 
c sculpture.” As Rumpf recalled in 1930: "Wie selbstverstandlich hat sich d 
ig ‘daidalisch’ für diese Kunst eingestellt," aito he complains that suc 
et, strictly speaking, only suits works of art attributable to Daidalos, aS in r 


3 the term "Daedalic" was already an informal convention by the time] 
Bue it. He defends it as a "convenient and picturesque" distincti 
Kentury sculpture (p. xi), then proceeds to examine "'the Dedalic style—; 
w call it^ (p. xii). His approach refined the chronological series of three gro 
ed it to Protocorinthian pottery, whose figured-head aryballoi provide ; 
een sculpted heads and dated ceramic styles, although they require é 
nor arts to monumental sculpture, no longer made easily in scholarship 

ypological advancements, Jenkins concentrated on the fundamental diff 
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“ E. Lowy, “Spora una antichissima opera dis 
lura cretese," AccLinc 7 (1891) 601ff.; “Typenwa 
ung," OJh 12 (1909) 243-304; '"Typenwanderunj 
OJh 14 (1911) 134. Cf. L. Pernier, "Tempi arcaic 
Patela di Prinias. Contributo allo studio dell’ art 
dalica/" ASAA 1 (1914) 19-111, perhaps one o 
earliest published uses of the term (see Chapte 


nn. 18-20, on similar early uses by Orsi and otl 
for Sicilian antiquities). 


5 Rumpf, Bonnjbb 135 (1930) 76. He establis 
three periods in Cretan-Dorian art and was follow 
by E. Kunze ("Zu den Anfängen der griechisch 
Plastik,” AthMitt 55 [1930] 141-62, and others. 

* Inaugurated in his “Lakonian Terracottas of | 


Dedalic Style,” BSA 33 (1932-1933) 66-79, before | 
dalica, published in 1936. é 
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Daedalic art. He claimed a major philosophical distance 
stic art and that of the seventh century, when a canon of for- 
in a word, a style, appeared for the first time. 
is an idea": an intellectual, even mathematical conception of the 
re enters Greek art, hailed by Jenkins as the debut of idealism in 
his intellectual concept into diagnostic features, Jenkins lists 
dalic heads” (p. 16): their shallow depth with its pictorial, 
| face; a triangular outline with low, flat forehead and broad, flat- 
i: and a wiglike hairstyle. Variations occur within the latter, the decorative 
(a term first coined by Poulsen), and its distribution. 

os himself, Jenkins approves Robert's judgment on the myth as an inco- 
on but follows Kunze's defense of the term Daedalic (n. 35) as more than 
nient. Daidalos's reputed activity in Crete and the Peloponnese justifies applying 
h-century works from these areas, and Jenkins was not the first to 
do so (he cites Amelung, Rumpf, Buschor, and Kunze). Scholars have linked this style 
with confidence to Dorian regions (as in Jenkins's subtitle), encouraged by its prolifer- 
ation on Crete, and even contrast the Daedalic head with Attic faces to supplement the 


The coherence of this style and its connection with Daidalos remain dubious. The 


dual allegiance of Daidalos to Athens and Crete in literary sources invalidates the “Do- 
ran" element, which betrays more prejudice than justice, both ancient and modern. 
The style is defined in terms of heads and faces, and its swift and broad proliferation is 
even attributed to the use of molds.?? This modern obsession with physiognomy ignores 
other ancient claims for “‘life’’ in the limbs of Daidalos's statues. Moreover, it privileges 
the specter of the xoanon at the expense of other phases of his alleged oeuvre. 

Thus, in a series of modern appraisals stimulated by discoveries in Crete, the epony- 
mous craftsman, his name already a personification of poetic adjectives for art, inspired 
a denominative epithet for art forms remote from epic datéada. Once defined, soon 
refined: Jenkins's chronological scheme linking miniature sculpture to monumental stat- 
ues was succeeded by Kaulen's Daidalika.* Kaulen follows his chapters on style and 
chronology with one on history, including Kiinstlergeschichte (pp. 159-69), where ''Dai- 
daliden" precede the discussion of their master. Daidalos is now divided, with confi- 
dence, into a Minoan master-builder and an archaic sculptor, according to Rumpf's ar- 


` Ridgway, Archaic Style, 21; the idea of a “Dorian” 
character is at least as old as K. O. Müller's Die Dorier. 
Geschichte hellenischer Stämme und Städte, vols. 2-3 
(Breslau, 1824). 

" Kaulen's subtitle, ‘‘Werkstatte griechischer 
Kleinplastik des 7. Jahrhunderts vor Chr.,” expanded 


Jenkins's corpus to include new regions, new finds, 
and new media. Jenkins's four phases (Proto-, 
Early-, Mature-, and Late-Daedalic) were further sub- 
divided into six, all squeezed in between 690 and 615 
B.C. For recent refinements, see Brookes's disserta- 


tion (“Chronology”). 
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ome reservations expressed by Kaulen on Schw at 
' chapter on Daidalos ends in acia example of th ? mc 
Eic” Daidalos through stylistic arguments Accordin 

x from the Athenian Akropolis (National Museum € 
à EE testimonia on Daidalos. Its provenance proves Da 
the validity of t stvle his link to that island, and the Egyptian ^w; 
E E. m Egyptian works. The articulation of arms and le 
dorus $ BP wers of mobilization. Even the missing face suggests ir 
acclaim of E to the epic craftsman. Finally, the statuette’ 
E E. Base earlier than that identified by Kaulen with the 
pr 


Vhile this example from Kaulen's scholarship HEP d extreme, it is 
Bion of other technical and stylistic argue t the legend | (iti 
example, admitting that the term "Daedalic'" is a “convention,” albeit 
one, Boardman attempts to account for the development of monum 
E re in the Cyclades rather than Crete, where literary tradition locates 
en, he appeals to a small bronze statuette, in this instance the celebrate 
Delphi attributed to Crete on the analogy of sculpture from that islan 
ccording to Boardman, this bronze expresses all the characteristics of r 
Ipture on a miniature scale, elements transferred to the home of bette 
lades with its marbles) by migrant artists like Dipoinos and Skyllis. TE 
talive the original Cretan role by celebrating figures like Daidalos. 
eize on Pausanias's equation of £óava and 8aí8aAa and see a refle 
S style in early limestone sculptures based on wooden prototypes. Fc 
lay accepts both the Daedalic style as defined by Jenkins and the ai 
nconveying movement to statues, a development clearly attested excl 
* and later than the seventh centu 
" yet it marked the rejection of the static Daedalic style.' 
tificial, a Consequence of a “style” conceived in modern times and 
estimonia. 7 
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Idaian Cave: F. Halbherr, Museo Italiano di 
classica 2 (1888) 689-766, pi. 12, 1. > 

“ Ridgway, Archaic Style, 27; G. Rizza, “De 
le origini della scultura greca," CronArch 2 (19€ 
49; cf. Delcourt's defense of Crete (vs. Athens) 
Proper home of Daidalos, because it is the ho! 
"arts dédaliques'' (Héphaistos, 158); Hurwit, Ar 
Culture of Early Greece, 191-97; Lembesi, Of X 


Tov IHpuu, 112-15. 4 
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4n the stylistic arguments are the technical solutions reconciling 
ek art. Lacroix's solution isolates the chryselephan- 
d in the Delphi discoveries, as the closest to prehistoric 
5atoada in epic and associated with Daidalos.*2 According to 
.. rechnique transmits Minoan and Mycenaean art into the archaic period, 
ib s Daidalos from prehistoric craftsman into archaic sculptor. The 
ach, which synthesizes epic vocabulary and metallurgy into a com- 
links him with the early metalworking of Crete, represented 
ology by the Dreros statues and in legend by other craftsmen like Talos and 
ee a Finally, regional affiliations play as persuasive a role as style and tech- 
f the persona of Daidalos, the art of early Iron Age Crete continues 


should) continue to deplore the term "'Daedalic" as inaccurate if 
“appellation floue, controversé et abusive."* Yet to campaign for its aban- 


donment, at this point, would be pedantic and unsuccessful.** The ancient testimonia 
alone demonstrate an evolving attitude toward early Greek art, and never yield a con- 
istent tradition of a verifiable historical artist. Once this fact is recognized, an attempt 
to restrict the name of Daidalos to any phase of Greek sculpture appears misguided. 
Although “Daedalic” will survive as a reference to art of the seventh century, between 
the Geometric and archaic styles, such Panhellenic terminology violates regional bound- 
aries critical to this period in Greek art. Regardless of the stylistic and regional accuracy 
of its name, the "Daedalic" style is but the sculptural equivalent of the Orientalizing 
| style in vase painting; it derives its forms, expressions, and even purposes from the 
| Near East. As suggested by several scholars, a far more accurate term for early archaic 
sculpture would be "Orientalizing."* The modern convention recapitulates the ancient 





€L. Lacroix, “A propos de découvertes récentes: 
La technique de l'incrustation dans l'art Créto-My- 
cenien," ArchClass 1 (1961) 251-57. Cf. Kaulen, Dai- 
dalika, 163-69, on “daedalic” adjectives as exclusive 
to inlay: Philipp, in Dadalische Kunst auf Kreta, 13 n. 
29. Carter, AJA 93 (1989) 374-76, on chryselephantine 
sculpture. 

" Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 113-15, has Daidalos 
polls: from "'ciseleur'' to "artiste par excellence” and 
| sculpteur," a synthesis of “metallic” qualities in epic 
aadaka and of the sphyrelaton technique in early 
Crete. Cf. her “Dédale et Talos. Mythologie et his- 
toire des techniques," RHR 243 (1970) 281-96; Lem- 
besi, Oi SrHAes roù Mpwee, 115. 

“Eom Démargne, La Crete dédalique; Boardman, 
Cretan Collection in Oxford (1961); the exhibit and cat- 
alogue Dádalische Kunst auf Kreta (1970); Adams, Ori- 


NL UN 


entalizing Sculpture (1978); and Blome, Bildwelt Kretas 
(1982). Iron Age art in Crete is still emerging from 
active excavations: Sakellarakis, L'Antro Ideo; Lem- 
besi, Ldn Biavvov 1. 

55 Frontisi Ducroux, Dédale, 19; cf. Demargne, La 
Crète dédalique, 250; Boardman, in Fourth Cretological 
Congress, 45. 

* Thus Cook, JHS 87 (1967) 24 n. 1, admits its "'fal- 
lacious connexion with the sculptor Daedalus," but 
accepts it as "convenient and clear’; Hurwit, Art and 
Culture of Early Greece, 188-90. 

9 By several students of George Hanfmann: 
D. Mitten in his review of Kaulen: AJA 74 (1970) 109; 
Lauren Adams in her book on Cretan sculpture, Ori- 
entalizing Sculpture; and Jane Carter in her forthcom- 
ing Beginning of Greek Sculpture. 
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CHAPTER 10 





Daidalos in Athens: From 
the Throne of Xerxes to 
the Diphros ot Daidalos 





x PLaro's MENO, Sokrates pardons a Thessalian for not heeding an allusion to the 
| statues of Daidalos: "Perhaps you don't have any in your country" (tows ôè oùô’ 

zon rap vpt 97 D). As observed earlier (Chapter 8), this represents a conscious 
acknowledgment among sophisticated Athenians that the legend or the joke was famil- 
iar but specific to Athens. Furthermore, it also suggests that statues attributed to Dai- 
dalos were extant in classical Athens. The same philosopher mentions Daidalos as an 
ancestor, twice: in the Euthyphro (11c-d) and in the pseudo-Platonic Alkibiades (1.121a), 
where Daidalos appears in the generations linking Sokrates with remote and famous 
ancestors, Hephaistos and Zeus. The fact that Plato elsewhere ranks Daidalos with epic 
figures like Palamedes (Laws 677d) and Epeios (Ion 533) agrees with the craftsman’s leg- 
endary status in Platonic speeches by Sokrates. 

Commentators on these and other classical references insert the names of Daidalos's 
nearer relatives into this remote genealogy, without much consistency or historical plau- 
sibility. Most commonly, Daidalos is called the son or grandson of Eupalamos and Me- 
tion, two names as obviously artificial (that is, invented for craftsmen) as his own.’ 
Ultimately, Daidalos is incorporated into the line of Erechtheus through the latter's son, 
Metion, and it is no doubt this family that Sokrates claims to share with Daidalos, not a 
mythical ancestry derived from his father, the stoneworker. 

Neither Metion, Eupalamos, nor their relationship to Erechtheus is attested indepen: 
dently of those sources on the Athenian lineage of Daidalos; therefore their existence 1S 
as dubious as their names. Moreover, while kinship with Erechtheus may appear to 
legitimize Daidalos by connecting him to an autochthonous and eponymous hero of 


Athens, modern scholarship has demonstrated how late, artificial, and politically moti- 

! Overbeck, Schriftquellen, nos. 75-90; Frontisi-Du- — Ovidianarum 8.3. Metion (grandia esl Rt 
croux, Dédale, 90-94. Eupalamos: Apollodoros, Alkibiades 1.121; father: e.g., schol. to Plato, , ; 
3.15.9; schol. to Plato, Alkibiades 1.121, Republic 7.503; Diodorus Siculus, 4.76; Pherekydes (schol. Sopho- 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, 1.490ff., 2.884; Suda s.v. mép: kles, Oidipous at Kolonos arang Pausanias, Ms 
"£pÓwxos ispov. Hyginus Fabellae 244, 274; Servius d s Daidalos as son of “Eucheir” the painter: 
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‘and Daidalos's place ; ed in P] St of p; 
tional source of E. is [sa SE enian m t - ma es deme "Daidalidai" and active in the fourth century. If Plato’s 
described as 3 na e profession fS krates’ pas | 4 ous hero of the M neighboring deme of Alopeke, has the same local genos or 
At8o£0os (Diogenes ei x arble-cutter "o “aftsman.p, 7 Secun, , | eponym : resident ^ oe Daidalos and Hephaistos as ancestors (Alkibiades 1.121), 
Phanes, Clouds E) Some m 18; | uda s.y Okrat T “marbi `% M | da. 2 pm when ng " tion could refer to a craftsman cult. 
Ceslor to this family p, € attributed th hil S UP ange in the inscrP testimonia in isolation from each other and from their 
dalos” 7 Pusiness, confusin °sop the rete" st to evaluate these E 7" 
OS (a formulaic name for 4 o, § the tradition » lt is importe! nich» fam combined Sokrates's “ancestry,” his father's status as 
Craftsman. 3 Sokrates’c L:.1- &uild of Craft etations, W ibility that the AatéadAetov in SEG XII, 100, is located some- 
m i ates's kinship With Da id smen) interp! nd the possibility tha i 
ze arüst-herg as the Athenian vers; Idalos derive f saftsman, © t to a deme with a related name and that the place is a sanctuary specta 
Ore substantia] eVidence for D ‘SIONS of his advent where relevan 4 cult of craftsmanship. The minimalist view allows for a local tradition 
dalida; " first attested E aidalos's Ath inm es, cally related = in the late sixth century to inspire a deme name. Quite possibly, this 
e nect | i 
Of the Kleisthenic E. rekydes but Which my t M healthy e enriched by genealogy and mythology until the classical period and 
Plors desi | aime is not to vS "NM Me acquired a formal cult until the fourth century.® Cult and sanctuary have 
énated as honor confused With e may not hav ical testimonia, and the name itself as an archaic phenom- 
the Attic plac ary sons or Ith th .. parallels or preclassic | 
Probably der; €-name demonstrate Pupils or the a. : i ini e share in that Panhellenic extension of poetic vocabulary to ritual names, 
the ý *Tlves from some local epn explicit conn a r E | 305 d institutions, as observed in the Peloponnese and Boiotia (see Chapter 2). 
The dew ae @a-da-re.ig just as A, nymous function 7, | XS E in morphology, although far less likely, would be a presumed prehistoric 
sa e «6, CO, i | n Cio . . 
k Beare uber Of the trj ? 4 Was worshipeg. | P e in Attika with the same name as the Knossian da-da-re-jo Cic 4). If ss was 
only one bouleutic repr 7B In 4óa,. Ost are re] : Mi ^al j x an Attic equivalent to the phenomena considered in other archaic Greek provinces, 
e : 1 su i : z : : : 
SOClation 7 sentative) and we or M there is no guarantee that it has anything to do with the epic pauses or his gu 
the ref IT Opinions differ on M descendant, the sculptor. Three separate configurations could prevail: an de i 
UMing it includ d p after them 4 This d enticity daleion" survived into the fourth century without connection to the nip a $ 
x e i 3 Tm . " 
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eA fants g XTHA 2D “esumably Sacr To postclassical authors, Daidalos was indisputably Athenian by bir » Athenian 
Classica EL. n creati Mae * Aims m | dorus, 4.76, Pausanias, 7.4.7), presumably thanks to his respectable place in Athenia 
" the H Ons, not authentie 1. tom Dames wer i l ided him with his Athenian adventures, more 
ard Univers; The Tribaj Refo nic kinshi a | cult and topography. That genealogy provide t La, Rien PTE 
"n R. Parke hiron 14 1984) 3 Kleisthenes difficult to comprehend than those in Sicily and Crete, as t jr ), son of his sister 
Q a ‘ 
IS Of Crees es after the 4 ^ argues for Weaker His most celebrated Athenian relative was his nephew Talos ( ^ OS P e 
(1987) 25, Ontinuity in p, MS E. K -——— aec i i Talos is credited with invent- 
PA. in Crug. p o Religious Struc na ORAN Perdix and his pupil, then rival in the field of inventions. Talos is 4.76; Apollo- 
P roniskos Robe Cr, VS in Greek Histo HSS after Cleisthe ing the potter's wheel, the rópvos or compass, and the saw (Diodorus, 4./6; e 
% andg IS 75th Bi thday uu c doros, 3.65.8). Jealous of these inventions, Daidalos killed his nephew and threw Ed 
0f A ! y -. . MN ^ eA | ETC ctr mother hanged her- 
} 101 p E Ms, is sg ane 85), 189-207, off the citadel of the Akropolis, whereupon the boy's acre murder by the Ar- 
'€.); M. i h. | . Trie 
Polis + M. Cord of Cros hs e enian Agora, | 09 (: self (Apollodoros, 3.15.8; cf. Photios, Suda s.v. Hpg) 


he y, reek Inserj Hone! E. 
a °c B.C” NC " P p m" tury; cf. new cults in late fifth-century Athens, of 
(1941) ; “J. Mikalson, Athenian Popular Religion (Chapel century; cf. 


e a . ted. 
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. . with a legendary craftsman as ancestor. The displacement (through 
e's Fe oe topographic hero by a ade Eo IEEE suggests how artificial and 
ath) 0 ; the intrusion of Daidalos into Attic tradition. The sculptor, Endoios, as- 

ontriv* ie archaic dedications and statues in Athens and elsewhere becomes an “ap- 
| pat Jalos who accompanies his master’s escape to Crete (Pausanias, 1.26.5). 
o! e Daidalos to Crete accommodates the tradition of later adventures else- 
fight cd his pollution from Attic soil, while maintaining his Athenian origin. 
pes the hero of myth, leaves behind in Athens two contradictory associations 
shrine near Alopeke and a commemoration of his crime on the Akropolis. 
in addition to à possible sanctuary and a mythological/genealogical tradition, a single 
: reference claims that a portrait of Daidalos occupied a spot prominent in classi- 
zd iconography: in the Amazonomachy on the shield of Athena Parthenos. A catalogue 
ula mundi preserved in the late antique Liber Memorialis 8.10 quotes Lucius Am- 
description of the shield, "in whose center a portrait of Daidalos is fixed in such 
4 manner that, if someone wanted to lift the portrait from the shield, the entire work 
would collapse" (in quo clipeo medio Daedali est imago ita colligata quam si quis ima- 
ginem e clipeo velit tollere, perit totum opus solvitur enim signum). Ampelius describes 
the same technical wonder about the shield of Pheidias praised by other postclassical 
authors: the removal of this portrait would collapse the entire shield.? The account of 
this ^miracle" probably derives from the removable gold of the Parthenos, a technical 
triumph of its time and one useful in fiscal emergencies.’ Both traditions—removable 
elements and an artist's portrait—figure prominently in Plutarch's life of Perikles (31.2- 
5). In this celebrated account, Pheidias is charged with embezzlement in the manufac- 
ture of the Parthenos, a charge that required the gold to be removed and weighed. One 
of the sources of resentment that inspired this prosecution of the artist, according to 
Plutarch, was the likeness of himself that Pheidias sneaked into the figures on the 
shield.'? The tradition of a portrait of Pheidias is neither unique to Plutarch nor inau- 
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attracteg” “TY toan A thenia a his ner gurated by him, but demonstrates few signs of classical authenticity. In the most recent 

Made to me by, © the Cult of Talo One, Talos, Pre: analysis, it cannot be traced before the Hellenistic period, and probably belongs to the 
Dr. Ju. Sát anecdotal interest in the personality and biography of artists that characterized the be- 
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L9] . trid o the tem ] : T 

' Myce. E figures: N. T pt Idauros, whe ath 

Talog” . and “Dije k la Ouris, in Festschrift i : 





ginnings of ancient Ktinstlergeschichte.™ 
If the likelihood that Pheidias portrayed himself on the Parthenos shield is slim, an 







es, Yon Ep; ulps 
E^. lastik 2. UTOs,”* in raise Asklepiosten ' Cicero, Orator 70.234, 235; Tusculan Disputations (1981) 281—317. On Hellenistic fascination Pe 
56. An Mévioy afte h rb (reps; lassische griech 1.15, 34; Valerius Maximus 8.14.6, Pseudo-Aristotle’s movable parts of artworks: H, von Hesberg, e 
TOM the n ‘xtov), renam llepi Koopov 399b, De mirabilis auscultationibus 846a; chanische Kunstwerke und ihre Bedeutung für die 
i Apuleius, De mundo 32 (all discussed in Preisshofen, hofische Kunst des frühen Hellenismus," MarbW 


Il 89 [1974] 55-61). (1987) 47-72. 
'E.g., Thucydides 2.13; Harrison, Hesperia 35 —— " Harrison, Hesperia 35 (1966) 107-33, for a percep- 
(1966) 108 (esp. n. 6)-109; and “Motifs of the City- tive analysis of the sources and motives in the case. 
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i all othe exi DAIDAL 
ese sources ad a absent fro he Partha azia elements in the legend. The two archaistic “dancers” in slab 
its that | rationali | tter of anachronistic drapery f ; 
, : ; old , - 
name of one celebrated ta À idly °° the right in à D uM s, find an in 


son's vision. They represent the xopós made by Daidalos at 
arance (Iliad 18.592), for Robertson argues that the marble ver- 


gu 
ovis 

P. E hom 

rig 5 in his nrs 


e in Rober 
t appe 


("What Pheidias nie a ELA; Knoss? py Pausanias (9.40.3; see Chapter 9) was n a familiar explanation in the 
raged the subs itti 1dalos ld h sjon $€€ iy. The rapid movement of the dancing maidens pint be an allusion to the 
IS the resemblance bé In tr. dition bó ave gfth Td" or quality of life attributed to the workgioi paltai ud 8). 

vances” attributed to 3 the mirac t the At. S Stan, "movi" eap of faith is necessary to assimilate an ambiguous epic xopós, an anony- 
dalos on the Parthe Idalos (e a Y. TEmoyap Reng, m enl relief only related to Daidalos in one scholar's mind, and a Roman ac- 
nly crept into inae NOS shield Seems q ed in CHE Os a explaining the former in terms of a local version of the latter. To envision, in 
attractive subject in Portrait" tradi ; Oubtful a Tran the theme of “moving statues” in the iconography of the Parthenon metopes 
eidian Parthenon E econ tructions f a e 4 classical assimilation of ga craftsman, eponymous deme hero, Athenian 
ed uon ie t. Martin Ro 3 Dh. | murderer, and magic sculptor na is difficult € document in contemporary sources, 

ion above DUE Daidalos in the m Son ha S pror d where these elements are still ac Yet one x: reluctant to abandon such a sophisti- 

ys drawings and a Es. cult on the : nter of the p, lat cated synthesis appropriate tg the qutm of classical Athens, when such Suec X 
and west that de Ej fragment . fe ^H È 3$ ut] ; lation of traditions was practiced and illustrated. Robertson's focus on Theseus (identi- 
these ONES: a Centauro NC ICOnopr. es fied on these metopes with hesitation in his first article, emphatically in the second) is 
Ould iden, and thus Rob = j che especially attractive. Hyginus alone has Theseus bring Daidalos “home” to Athens, in 
displa ftsman and mS 4 version (no doubt Athenian) of the legend that excludes the Sicilian component and 
5 and 1 y of the new į phew in the p izes Ath nd Crete.!5 In Robertson's interpretation, the south metopes sup- 
Presents . Invention, Ww Pai emphasizes \thens a | Ip j p p 

E ' In his Teconstructio Cel-made Dot E port this tradition whereby Daidalos "was brought home by Theseus to make Athens a 

E. Pega and hi m Helios in hig center of the arts.’ Such a relationship agrees with the pramügend role of Theseus in 

EN ted this ight ap & on, Ikaros classical Athenian revision and celebration of the past, and it is through Theseus and 
interpretation pears in the ney his adventures in Crete that Daidalos developed a connection with Athens. But the 

"n See n. 16) ee nthesizing epi presence of Theseus on the south metopes depends on Simon’s identification of the 
ie. '* Simon Hi 1 triumphant figure in southwest metope 27, complementing Pentheus in metope 11 to 

Shofen, Id! chy (cf. he ante 106. the west. !7 

67 i pe 96.18) a d Nu x Neither this figure nor, alas, any other in the south metopes can be identified beyond 
em Schig 1/9 29 (1912). eues E dua conjecture, thus none can be invoked as testimonia for the image of Daidalos in classical 


rechtheus an4 n 06: Erichthonios the i Athens. With reluctance, no definite appearance of Daidalos in classical iconography 


E “din p er, "Neue " Er and Oreithyia. C can be ascertained, despite the popularity of his character in Attic drama (Chapter 8). 
Pa om . non 1 se ' d : . 2 : : 
Neue 191 ff 3 "s Die etopen E rudien, OJh 41 (19: Vase painting, for example, has preserved few scenes where Daidalos can be identified, 
Bp es Parth 1 (19. 
E. ong, cru enon (Main 
Eier MH 35 (1978) - Thraces sur " Hyginus, Fabellae 40; cf. Kleidemos in Plutarch, Fehr, Hephaistos 4 (1982) 61 n. 40, agrees that the in- 
P arthe, nan m Erechtheus. Fe ‘heseus 19; schol. Euripides, Hippolytos 884. corporation of Daidalos into the Parthenon sculp- 
non e many ; - "rd t à; iate to the monument's cele- 
in Basel Pe cath Metopes se Y Interpretation M. Robertson, in Parthenon-Kongress Basel, sk idee would be PU e mH cone 
1:92 “mentatio Jor Berger, Der Pari As Simon pointed out (Jd! 90 [1975] 101), Theseus is bration of art; cf. Hephaistos 3 ( s 
-93 n zud : 
ic Metopen (Mainz, 1 hero in both Attic and Thessalian centauromachies, of réxva« in the Parthenon sculptures. 





hence a frequent figure in the Parthenon sculptures 17 Simon, JdI 90 (1975) 105 (Robertson, in Parthenon- 
as well as the Theseion paintings and on vases. Even Kongress Basel, 208). 
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] O ee 
his son (Figure 12) i: OS, an = Os, " P ; (the olive tree being the only other item he describes there). The zoímua of 
he Pontis a South mirè A surprise: one would expect the wooden aes se be attributed to Dai- 
y thologic ? comic M Of Da pai" nvthing: to agree with the other works pelas to xe in classical sources and 
al Athenian " d Sici ie in Pausanias (Chapter 22 Instead, Pausa Segue a folding stool as the 
he hiis Mis es that n of Daidalos, a" c : a " et G: pce and classical Greece.» What 
TY Of the JDÉrate x enit about its attribue to Daidalosis at it belongs to a category of 6ai5aAa in 
"s less, Ro On, or j; is "nic fashion, an article of elabo a Alison perhaps decorated with inlaid precious 
S of Daid loge Son’s " the d [ts name and attribution to Daidalos are presumably postepic, and therefore 
d the role f The M l to then Wer 4 coincidence with the epic tradition rather than a revival. This particular type 
fifth-cen CUS in incorpo pe is unknown before the archaic period and was probably adopted by the Greeks 
stos, a Protege ER th oe Egyptian and Near Eastern prototypes, like the more sumptuous throne and 
t inspired this 3 These "TE. Herakleides of Pontos (in Athenaeus, 12.512c) specifically associates such fur- 
history N aM niture, along with Scr aah to carry them, with other signs of Oriental luxury (Tpugń) 
S deserves self (Part, adopted up Athenians, ct as purple garments and ie cicada brooches. The throne 
in this cha Ose atten Ai of Arkesilaos, on the apne su genws. after E king of Cyrene, illustrates not only 
' anecdotes a pter to his cla l the stool's chronological popularity but its function as an Oriental and royal attribute 
ancient A a laces, and fa (Figure 36). 
Ee" The context of this stool—the other dedications inside the Erechtheion— suggests an- 










tically wi ausanj 
Ni Other worl other inspiration for its has s Daidalos. Pausanias next cites an item of Persian spoils: 
es e ntiqua T. the dots or cuirass of Masistios and the Persian dagger (&««wvákmns) of Mardonios, both 
fun an Identifieq by sn SOUS captured after the battle of Plataia, which Pausanias is surprised to find 
dedicate the Erechtheio in an ATE re rather than in Sparta.2 The breastplate had astonished the 
he o] LC Y Kekro s, hem sege a Plataia: for its gold scales could not be pierced, thanks to the hidden protec- 
m Des “a f Iding i tion of iron ones under (Herodotus, 9.22), a combination of glamour and hidden 
ger] Ee of Masistiog peal” worthy of epic praise as arðáheos. The dagger also corresponds to weapons 
j elong to Wo pet O AIKEN ITS and stored in the paren of the Akropolis. Some 350 of them 
d re recorded in the Chalkotheke in an inventory of 369/8 s.c. (IG IP 1425.75-78, 395), 


A i MUI 


Me Lovie, Ds HE along with private dedications of Persian vessels (lines 91-92, for a phiale called BapBa- 


pur, dedicated by Kleon). Gilded &áxw&xo« appear in the Parthenon inventories of the 


the stool seen by Pausanias was prehistoric. H. Kyr- 
ieleis, Throne und Klinen. Jd! suppl. 14 (Berlin, 1969), 
35-41, 131-41, on Achaemenid thrones. Miller, Per- 
serie, 109-11, “Spoils of the Persian Wars” (furni- 


? O. Wanscher, Sella Curulis. The Folding Stool. An 
Ancient Symbol of Dignity (Copenhagen, 1980), 86-104; 
G. Richter, The Furniture of the Greeks, Etruscans and 
Romans (London, 1966), 43-46, figs. 236-49; cf. figs. 





ts Relat; 
7 (1983) 395 A 
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On the Locati | 


3; The Theory of the ^ 







154-65, for a marble throne found in the Parthenon 
and decorated with a winged figure on its back—too 
late and too grand for a stool made by Daidalos? 

" Wanscher, Sella Curulis, 86-87; Boardman, in 


Fourth Cretoloeical Congress, 46, and CAH 111.3 (2), 453; 


ture). Six types of seat are listed in the Attic stelai: 
W. Kendrick Pritchett, "The Attic Stelai: IL" Hesperia 
25 (1956) 211-20. 

2 Herodotus, 9.80; Gauer, Weihgeschenke, 17, 28; 
Francis, in Ancient Persia, 81; Miller, Perserie, 74-157 
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BER and fou rth centuries.? The dagger of Mardonios, in Dar 
by Demosthenes (24.129) as one of F- ae (4ptoreia) stolen. Ton 
by Glaukytes in the early our century 75 S reappearance, accordi 

in the temple of Athena Polias in the second century A.p, implies that i 

and returned, unless Demosthenes exaggerated the charges against Glay 

votive Persian booty appears scattered die Attic inventories, a 

of Athenian familiarity and fascination wath the art of the conquered, wh " 

the same effect on its captors as EU e did on Rom 

— More intriguing for the pursuit of Daidalos E the silver-footed stool ( 

pómovs) that Demosthenes mentions together with the dagger aS treasure 

a Akropolis. Lexicographers identify this tere furniture as the Seat of | 

ne battle of Salamis (Harpokration, Suda s.v. &pyvpórrovs divpos), a thror 

sid according to Plutarch's account of the battle (Themistokles 13.1). Such ; 

sol, was a common accessory for Near Eastern royalty and nobility, who n 

E a servant to carry such a stool, a óupgpogopos (Athenaeus, 12.514c 

b. and ókAaóioc in the same classical inventories already cited as sourc 

at suggest that Persian furniture was stored as treasure there, either as boo 

fothy Thompson suggested) ritual equipment or both. In addition to those 
344-50, an early fourth-century inventory names the following (IG I? 139 

ks xpvgovs örv daxTUiov Exwy Ev xoAkm kvxvio[u]- Suppor o 

Es D apyupd[zjous cis Uromdéia pio): “a golden [Persian] dagger, an ony 

bronze cup; three round-footed stools, one silver-footed [stool], three foots 

found-footed stools, plus one distinguished by its silver feet, appear ne 
tagger in this inventory. Dorothy Thompson suggested that the mos 
üld have been the "throne" of Xerxes, given that "round-footed" 

e Persian ones. She connects them with the stools carried in the Panatl 

n, originally as a display of triumph over the Persians, then as ritual e 

ne archon basileus and his wife.7 A recent article by Margaret Cool Rot 
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| EP B; 349, 37; 350, 8, 857 8.37. Persian culture in Athens. : 
| E 355, 356, 357. IG IP 1394, 11- * See n. 21. For Near Eastern representa 
P to Diane Harris, author of a the full ensemble, which included footstool ar 
Aon On the Parthenon inventories shade as well as seat, see Thompson in Aeg 
Bin objects in thea.” | the Near East, 287-88. F. Frost, Plutarch's TuS 
" . iain EU cles: A Historical Commentary (Princeton, E 
1610, 1613 Ix 50, prefers the seat of Xerxes as a portable sS 
Mourtn century); R. N. throne, to be used for descending from a wi 

' conveyance. | 
7 Thompson, in Aegean and the Near East, 28 

r in An Eo onn. — aoe evidence she adduce incu A 
" chap. 2, on spoils and ES jt mentioned by Aristophanes (Birds ; 
€siazousat 730) and those depicted on the 
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_, between the Parthenon frieze and the sculptures of Persepolis comple- 
el ationshP ý identifications of Oriental traditions incorporated into Attic ritual 
i Thompson” -5.2 The influence of Oriental art and ritual on classical Greek art is 
she Persian e notably in the proliferation of giant chryselephantine statues, 
st in ies concept of the £óavov from its archaic meaning into a cult image.” 
at anslo irea A forms have also been traced to Persian influence, and could 
come d en We after the Persian wars.” As noted elsewhere in this book, one of the 
] E Greek defeat of Persia was the uninterrupted, even escalated, popularity of 
ponis ia throughout the defense of Greek superiority that those victories generated. 
pana the question of the role of Persian stools in Athenian ritual, a chronological 
cen of the testimonia on Persian weapons and furniture in Athens comprising 


v sources and the Parthenon inventories suggests an interesting evolution: 


after 


have 


literar 


1. Herodotus, 9.22.2 A golden cuirasse, plated with scales, over a pur- 

ple linen tunic, worn by Masistios at Plataia 

9. Herodotus, 9.80.1-2 Spoils from Plataia: gold and silver tents, gilded 
and silver-plated couches; golden kraters and 
phialai and other drinking cups; gold and silver 
dinoi inside the baggage carts; stripped from the 


dead: twisted bracelets and golden daggers 





3. IG P 344—57 (433/2-412/11 B.c.) Persian daggers of gold; stools, couches, thrones 

4. IG I 1425, 77 (368/7 B.c.) Iron sword, gold hilt, ivory sheath 

5. IG IP 1394, 11-14 (397/6 or 396/5 B.c.) Golden Persian dagger; silver round-footed stools 
(Suppor) 

6. Demosthenes, 24.129 A silver-footed stool (Stgpos) and the dagger of 
Mardonios (report of its theft) 

7. Plutarch, Themistokles 13.1 The golden throne (6tgpos) of Xerxes 

8. Pausanias, 1.27.1 A dSigpos made by Daidalos, the cuirasse of Mas- 


istios, and the dagger of Mardonios, all in the 


temple of Athena Polias 
— —ÓáÓ— - ne 
frieze of the Parthenon (pp. 289-90). Contra: Kyrie- Miller, “Perserie,” 325, and AK 31 (1988) 88; Board- 


leis, Throne und Klinen, 140 n. 527; Diane Harris sug- man, in Parthenon-Kongress Basel, 412 n. 38. 
Bests that some chairs Thompson identifies as Per- 7? As suggested by Donohue, Xoana, 30-32, 79. 
sian could be of Greek manufacture. » O. Broneer, “The Tent of Xerxes and the Greek 


| ? Root, AJA 89 (1985) 103-20; cf. Thompson, in Ae- Theater," CSCA 12 (1944) 305-11; H. von Ga Ma 

| gean and the Near East, 290. Root and Thompson over- — persische Kónigszelt und die Hallenarchitektug in 

| estimate the nature of “royalty” in the Greek polis Iran und Griechenland," in Festschrift Nep 119- 
and exaggerate its similarity to Oriental despotism. 32; Vickers, RA (1985) 3-28, b o the Siphian PR 
On Greek kingship, see Drews, Basileus, and Carlier, sury caryatids after the Persian wars, an argumen 
La royauté en Grèce, 503-5. For other objections, see that has won little support. 
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[f one assumes that the same dagger of Masistios was "returned 
after the speech of Demosthenes and nos Pausanias’s visit, the P 
Daidalos in the second cooly a.D. might wel Denm cite t 
among the stolen &picreta- Pac other Sd E daggers listed in t 
thenon inventories could likewise be Persian without having been stoler 
Bored, as experienced by the weapons of Mardonios and Masis a 
E 3nstruction makes it possible that the chair shown Pausanias Was or 
e ian booty from Plataia, if not the "chair of pazo: himself. The t er 
an | king, on campaign a stool like the one on which King Arkesilaos sit 
yas an essential attribute of his image among the Greeks, as late as t e foi 
ure 62). Only when Alexander takes his seat upon the throne of Dareic 
(Plutarch, Alexander 37; cf. Figure 62) has Greece defeated Persia. In na; 
lassical campaigns, Xerxes attends battles and maneuvers enthroned asaq 
nust have been seen thus in paintings by Herodotus and others (Part I\ 
6, 37, 62). Eventually his "throne," or another exotic piece of furniture ant 
1 Eve been attributed to Daidalos, on an occasion remote enough from 
re to invoke the name of a legendary artist. : 
nigration of identity, from Oriental to prehistoric, indicates circumstan 
icated and naive. Inadvertently, Daidalos was resurrected under his ¢ 
; epic craftsman and for the same purposes that dacdaAsos adjectives ser 
D illustrate the exotic and miraculous in art. That a Persian chair capture 
ctory was eventually claimed as the work of Daidalos is both significai 
| Athenian experience. Since the early fifth century, Daidalos had becom 
‘ough local ties in family, myth, and cult. Thus the most renowned crafts 

mpian circles joined Athena and Hephaistos, already appropriated ir 
| E local patrons of the arts, and even became a descendant of the |; 
des 121.1.4; see Chapter 12). Having kidnapped an artist native to € 


M enian cultural appetite ultimately appropriated even non-Gree 
levement of this newly native son. 
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Kadmos, an Oriental thinly disguised as a Greek to accour 
?phabet in a scenario favoring Greece over the Orient (see Chaj 
: EE nen these naturalizations of exon cu 
ian invasion of a ae chair eventually attri 

reek art history as well a 


and the personality of Daidalos was but one figure in 
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CHAPTER 11 








The Great Transformation: 
History into Art 


Tap TrUpt XpT) ToLavTa kÉyELV XEULGVOS Èv WPN 
EV KAtrgy paiak KATAKEELEVOY, ÉjrAEOv Ovra, 
mivovTa yAUKUV otvov, Ürorparyovr' EpEBivGous 
Tis zó0&v ets &v6pav; móc« rot Ere’ Ett, PÉpLOTE: 
mnàikos No8’, 68" 6 M3)60s &vikEro; 


This you must ask, lying by the fire in winter, 
on a soft couch, your belly full, 
drinking sweet wine, nibbling on chick peas: 
“Where are you from, among men? How old are you, my friend? 
And how old were you when the Mede came?” 





—Xenophanes, frag. 18 (Athenaeus, 2.54e) 


—]| HE TWO FIGURES imagined in this exchange by an Ionian philosopher, poet, and 

symposiast personify the intellectual and cultural adventure of this fourth and final 
section. Their habits are archaic, Greek, and aristocratic, but thoroughly Oriental in 
origin: to recline on soft couches, for example, was a refinement learned from the East, 
whose royal privileges became aristocratic affectations in Greece. But the sessi that 
defines one's age, manhood, and Hellenism involves the arrival of “the Mede” (in 546 
B.C, in this case), perhaps the most significant intellectual event in the history of Greece. 
Thereafter, Oriental customs were still practiced, even increased in familiarity and pop- 
ularity among Greeks, but the character and culture they represented were kept distant. 
This contradiction determined the dynamics of what we call classical culture, not only 
influencing its contents but elaborating its framework and afterlife. The role played by 
Athens, partly through accident, in the encounter PSH Greece and Meu. BETES 25 
city-state not only the "school of Hellas” but the catechism of Westem civilization. Its 
lessons were didactic and influential, and included a major proportion of those cultural 








72 FROM DAIDALOS TO THESEUS 
values and traditions now assumed to be peneda and Greek. These le. 
nally dedicated no! only to a cultural ee hr Superiority of & 
liti cal mission: the reinforcement oO Aha. Pom Over other Gree] 
covery of these patterns, which gave Daidalos a new home anc 

p. E formation in material and intellectual culture, beginnine w 
E E. inspired new monuments and new purposes for art. The | 
E. E. toward the Orient was neither rapid nor unequivocal, E 
E. = of the strategic relationships between (and among) Greek cit 
EP nents. A crucial development in this process was the inven 
TSA. E. recent history, and indeed the invention of a new kind of myt 
sium of historical allegory. Within this framework, the figure of Daidalos ẹ 
b. sat transformation," as a legend made newly Athenian and closely 
Pre new moral purposes of the figure of Theseus. In this chapter, the ew 
Ie ditions in the early classical period will be traced in history, literature 
E. “origins of Greek art invoked in the title of this book took place twice 
fal background that inspired forms and motifs but, more important, in th 


he Onent that made them Greek. 
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jut ancient history, the Aegean enjoyed the advantage of being the e 
iber of the Western world: close enough for fruitful contact with the O; 
lant for more than a marginal role in imperial strategies exercised by E 
ia, and Anatolia (Map 2). If geography bestowed this relationship ar 
Sreece, as examined in the first part of this book, history transfigut 
l expansion brought the Near East to Greece, eventually, in a contr 
in artificial distinction between "East" and “West.” The events 
anc Persians into contact and conflict began in the sixth centu 
reir impact in verses like the one by Xenophanes just quoted." I 
| eons, the years of actual Greek engagement with Persia cont 
A Plataia and even the Eurymedon and the Peace of Kallias 
intil the Macedonian campaigns in Asia. When Alexander cap 
D > of Dareios (Plutarch, Alexander 37), the war with Persk 
0 Cii intellectual impact, and the focus of this 
| In the early fifth century. 


, Greek Art: Archaic ; hi 
e whole of : ic into Classical, 103), to w 
99B C E events Board add the campaigns of Cyrus in Ionia 
is te Marathon, lively account of these events, see Hurwit, . 

Culture of Early Greece, 320-23. 
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«hat catapulted Athens to its paramount position among Greek states 
ve historian. Written sources are limited and distorted by time and 
E f hindsight and the confidence of the victor. The lack of a Persian 
yo campaign, OF of any ac version of jg Own expansion, 
d ae: reconstruction of its pS dt. and motives.? For 
^ ime campaigns of the Persian general, Mardonios, in 492, claimed Athens and 
example an of vengeance according to Greek sources; they primarily reflect an 
pretrid 4° ie i ambitions of Dareios into Europe, a more plausible strategy.? In a more 
exp ansio" ue em of bias, sources are not only exclusively Greek but specifically Athe- 
der i tread subscribe to its political agenda of power relationships within Greece. 
i gei sustained account of the Persian wars, the "inquiries" of Herodotus, ar- 
esit And explains events as a progressive revelation of the emergence of Greek, and 
specially Athenian, superiority. This directed narrative, with its explicit privileging of 

Athens, helped form the Western perspective on Greece and the Orient. While recog- 

nized today, the attitude of Herodotus is typically screened for a political bias inherent 
in his oral and written sources or in his contemporary audience.* Far more influential, 
and more familiar to that audience, were physical testimonia—visible commemorative 
monuments that publicized the role of Athens—and the language deployed in political 
orations, such that any account of the Persian wars based on contemporary sources was 
inextricable from Athenian rhetoric. More than hostility to Ionians or pro-Athenian pol- 
itics, the nature of these sources— public narrative, whether in painting or proclama- 
tion—determined the historiography of the Persian wars and its peculiarly dramatic 
structure. By the time Herodotus tackled the subject in prose, more conspicuous me- 
dia—in art, rhetoric, and drama—had already cast their features. 

The structure of these modes of expression, along with an implicit dedication to the 
promotion of Athens, emerges in the historian's first Aóyos. The campaigns in lonia 
constitute the first and longest act in a trilogy, succeeded by the drama that culminates 
at Marathon and the final act again in Asia Minor, at Mykale.* The beginnings of the 
conflict were far more casual and dispersed than in the elaborate evolution traced by 


Herodotus, who devoted two-thirds of his work to the prelude in Lydia and lonia. He 
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? Lang, Historia 17 (1968) 24-36; K. H. Waters, "He- Athens and Eretria was a mere rpóoxnna (6.44.1, ct. 
rodotus and the Ionian Revolt,” Historia 19 (1970) 6.94.1: mpogaaxs, cf. 7.1, 138.1), but he misidentifies 
504-8. For Persian views, see T. Cuyler Young, “480- the destruction of Greece as the ultimate goal of Da- 
479 B.C.—A Persian Perspective,” IrAnt 15 (1980) reios, instead of a natural [sic] expansion from Asia 
213-39. Cf. Gillis, Collaboration with the Persians, 1-25; into Europe (Thrace). 

Balcer, Sparda by the Bitter Sea, esp. chaps. 1-7, and ‘As in C. G. Starr, "Why Did the Greeks Defeat 
“The Persian Wars against the Greeks: A Reassess- the Persians?” PaP 17 (1962) 330-31; Ch. Fornara, He- 
ment," Historia 38 (1989) 127-43. rodotus (Oxford, 1981), 37-58; W. G. Forrest, “Herod- 

` Walser, Hellas und Iran 34-35; J. de Romilly, "La otus and Athens," Phoenix 38 (1984) 1-11. 
vengeance comme explication historique dans 5 Thus Else, Origins and Early Form of Greek Tragedy, 
l'oeuvre de Herodote,” REG 84 (1971) 314-17. To be 102, construes the histories of Herodotus. See my n. 
fair to Herodotus, he admits that the punishment of 27 on tragedy and history. 
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by claiming that the pya # eyaha Te Kat Uc eeks a 

E" m dants of conflicts in legend, and traces the Persian Wa, 
E i celebrated passage. Cees to recent events?) the contest be, 
and Persian empires in Anatolia ultimately brought the Persians to q 
and its Greek cities. after 546 B.C. It is HE Ionian revoi Of 499-494 ha 
ens, in particular, into conflict with Rergia through its dispatch of twent. 
| as the &px7 xaxav (5.97.3). The traditional moder 
fied by Herodotus ; : ` 1 : AD 
revolt still cherishes it as an inevitable, inspire even heroic demo Stra: 

esistance to barbarian rule, in fidelity to the attitude of Herodotus.6 Re 


Lil 


Mamit how much nineteenth-century European nationalism encouraged t} 
pecially in an era preoccupied kuiti the liberation of Gregg from Ottomar 
hese modern and ancient prejudices suspended, the Ionian "revolt" appe 
lenic and ethnic in origin, more determined by internal stasis within Gre 
quested Persian intervention. Archaic Ionian resistance was only the firs 
E or independent local rebellions, including the satraps' revolt of the 
7 The personal ambitions of individual tyrants (most conspicuously, Ari 
atos), the idiosyncractic relationship of each city to Persia, and the tyrant: 
onses to Miletos and Persia discouraged alliance among the Greeks of 
y Of separate settlements and arrangements with Persia since 546 made 
s lonian league with a coordinated strategy unlikely. The failure of the rey 
| tyrants in the Ionian cities under Persia in favor of democratic rule, asa 
malleable form of local government, a result that eliminates “democra 
1lonian resistance to Persia, largely guided by tyrants. Moreover, this sy 
lown local rulers and imposing an alien "democracy," like other Orienta 
i technique put to good use by Athens in its classical empire. 
ithens was approached by the [onians in 499, the city's response to th 
wa not sympathy for fellow Greeks and fellow “democrats” or ev 
ered by Herodotus (5.99): OpeLdOmeva oy. &trodiéovtes, tO repay í 


: E on s "unvermeidlicher volt,” Acta Antiqua 14 (1966) 285-302, and “i 
E. E uen are ische Aufstand und die Regierungs ne 
= E e cf. his "Zur Dareios L,” Altertum 17 (1971) 142-50; J. Neville 
i W sch ee For- There an Ionian Revolt?’ CQ 29 (1979) 2 
3-4 Even BELL. A. SESE “The Attack on Naxos: A TOR 

ill call “freedom’’ a 1 $ a; 4n? Cause of the Ionian Revolt," CQ 38 (1988) 7 
Iv p mouveinthe D. Graf, "Greek Tyrants and Achaemenid Poli 
in The Craft of the Ancient Historian: Essays in Ho 
ightful Chester G. Starr, ed. J. Eadie and J. Ober (Lan 
par a b es pn Md., 1985), 79-123. M. Weiskopf, The So-Call 4"G 
<a wisa, 1978), 134-65. D i and Revolt," 366-60 B.C., Historia Einzelschrift 
"ackg round of the fonda Re- : =e 1989), for a critical view of events di 
n an Isocratean panorama of barbarian turpitude 
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Alliance during the Lelantine War.* By the time Aristagoras arrived 
ed to win the Spartans as allies, the Athenians had already “fallen 
| with the Persians (6.96.2), on account of Hippias. The exiled 
the Lydian satrap, Artaphernes, and Athens feared the tyrant’s 
dian or Persian power. What they dreaded was not so much the institu- 
m a particular tyrant responsible for the harshest reign known to Ath- 
r the assassination of his brother, Hipparchos, in 514 B.c. (Herodotus, 5.55, 
e fore the Athenians acted like most Greek cities toward Persia: from internal 
5,62). 1 y^ in defense against a native political enemy, the Peisistratids, despite the 
pee Mh own recent courtship of Persia. As recently as 507/6 B.c., the Athenians 
ds ander Kleisthenes, had approached the Persians for assistance against 
Lm eventually refusing the cost of eres support: submission (earth and water) to 
the Great King (Herodotus, 3:73) By the time Herodotus reports these events, the rep- 
ytation of Athens rested on its victory over Persia and, in retrospect, on the democracy 
introduced by Kleisthenes. Thus the role of Kleisthenes in diplomacy with Persia in 507/ 
s is tactfully played down by Herodotus, to be revived by enemies of the Alkmeonids 
who accused them of Medism later in the fifth century.’ In the context of Herodotus's 
narrative, the pretext of a Lelantine War alliance adds an element of Panhellenic (intra- 
Greek?) loyalty to a response based primarily on internal concerns. With this mixture of 
motives—fear of Hippias tempered by support for lonia—the Athenians sent out twenty 
ships, joined by five vessels from their ally, Eretria. In words echoing the fateful depar- 
ture of Helen for Troy (Iliad 5.62-64), Herodotus calls these ships the &px7) kakov or 
"beginning of evils” for Greeks and barbarians, the origins of the confrontation whose 
legacy not even Herodotus suspected. 

Landing in Ionia opposite Samos and marching to Sardis, the Athenians destroyed 
the Lydian seat of the Persian satrapy but failed to capture Hippias or take control of 
the city. Their hasty retreat to the sea and their disastrous defeat near Ephesos culmi- 
nated in an embarrassing withdrawal from the revolt, perhaps prompted by the influ- 
ence of a Peisistratid (Hipparchos) who became archon in 494 B.c. Athens' chief reward 
from this expedition was the formal enmity of Persia earned through the burning of 
Sardis. Herodotus records how the Persian king arranged to be reminded daily, at din- 
ner, of the Athenians (Herodotus, 6.94), a story designed to dramatize the distance be- 
tween Greece and Persia and the magnitude of their imbalance. Aeschylus has Atossa 


inquire in Persians (231): 
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Image of the Alcmeonidai between 490 and 487/6 

loni d'Asia,” in Santuari e politica nel mondo antico, ed. B.C.," Historia 29 (1980) 106-10; R. Develin, "Herod- 

M. Sordi (Milan, 1983), 57-81. otus and the Alkmeonids," in The Craft of the Ancient 
‘How and Wells, appendix 18:6; Gillis, Collabora- Historian, 125-39 (130-33 on the shield signal). 
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completes the poet's Aute Mi O "E to slav 
(5. 109.3): “reminding ipemse vesi, PN | u ered in sl 1 er 
Medes” (åvapınTbEvTasS oLa i Cis ; EVOVTES TPOS Tæp } f & 
admonitions and reflections, the lontani all short of Athenian TÓÀ 
7 135.1; Thucydides, 1.90.1.5; 2.40.3.2). Ihe refusa of the lonians 
against the Persians on land aue sea could only highlight Athenian Su 
Salamis. Likewise, those lonians who abandonna cause after defeat a, 
of the Aiginetan transfer of loyalty at the last minute (8.70) and the ele ; 
vals of smaller cities such as Tenos (8.82). WORN Herodotus descri Des tl 
Cyprus as the “second enslavement of Cyprus" (5.116), he anticipates tf 
3 ccessive enslavements of lonia (6.32: once 2 Lydia any twice by Persia 
the Cypriotes, having been liberated once: failed to retain their freedor 
scounter: the Athenians, having won their freedom at Marathon, Teinfor 
s. The very word for such “enslavement, kaTradovAeved Gat, is not att 
odotus; like its complement, &Aev6epia, it belongs to the specialized rhe 
sian wars.“ This language is also already entangled with Athenian de 
3 5, which contaminates historical narratives of pre-Persian events like th 
sunt of Greek failure against Persia not only celebrates the Athenia t aci 
eproaches other Greeks and, ultimately, justifies Athenian leadership am 
be selected examples reflect a wider system of analogy between the liter 
in of the Ionian revolt and the Athenian campaigns. This surfaces particu 
y Herodotus stages debates in councils where advice is offered and igno i 
2, Hekataios of Miletos was the only Ionian to dissent from a counsel « 
ersia in 429. However, he did advise them that their only means k 
to become “masters of the sea,” vavkparre£s THs Pakdoons (5.36), b 
fy of Apollo at Didyma and converting it into funds for war. The 
advice, in both ways: they resolved to tackle an enemy to whom the 
fe ior, and they failed to make themselves masters of the sea or St 
Greek familiar with the Athenian experience with Persia could fail tot 
histokles persuaded his fellow citizens to spend their silver on trir 
y (7.144; cf. Athenaion Politeia 22; Plutarch, Themistokles 4). Later, F 
gnisiagoras for ignoring once again the advice of Hekataios (5.126 
P 4 EM Leros, a colony of Miletos, Aristagoras sailed to Myrkint 
i. à doomed city (donated by Dareios and fortified by Hista 
9st his life in accordance with a tragic pattern. The paradigm of 
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is not heeded extends to Persian situations: Xerxes ignores the rec- 
vise of Demaratos to fortify Kythera in order to invade Sparta (7.235), a tactic 
z dation ' profit by Athens in 455 and 424 (Thucydides 4.53; Pausanias, 1.27.5). 
articulated in tragedy and painting as well as history, inspired tab- 
: UNG still popular in the fourth century. On the Darius krater, the Persian 
vars a Greek giving advice, below personified figures of Hellas, Asia, and Apate 
p who represent what happened when Persia ignored Greek advice, perhaps 
of the Ionian revolt (Figure 62).™ 

rese Ionian consultations replay their des C oi the Persian question at the 
panionion ;anctuary at Mykale, on the occasion of their "first enslavement” by Cyrus 
1,170). Herodotus reports two plans counseled by two of the "Seven Sages” of the 
" nac lonian world, both rejected. Bias of Priene proposes that the Ionians sail to- 

wether to Sardinia, then claimed to be "the biggest island in the world,” for the sake of 

freedom from subjugation but also prosperity and power—one of whose criteria appar- 
ently included ruling others from the largest island in the world. A certain analogy to 
the strategy of Themistokles—evacuation of Athens while trusting in their naval 
power—allows itself, and is expanded in the next council, where the island of Lade is 
chosen as a site for battle much as Salamis was in 480/79 B.c. Most Athenian of all is the 
proposal put forward by Thales of Miletos. He advises the Ionians to establish a single 
council (£v BovAeuTnptov) at Teos, in the middle of Ionia, with the other cities to func- 
tion as ó5uot with some degree of local autonomy (udev Hacov vopuiteo0ot). This 
latter proposal is particularly evocative of the synoikismos of Attika attributed to Theseus, 
as expressed in classical language and implemented in the reforms of Kleisthenes.”” He- 
rodotus suggests that, from the beginning, the Ionians failed to establish the kind of 
democracy Athens did, hence their defeat by Persia. This implication is spelled out else- 
where as an equation between ionyopin, literally “equality to speak," and military suc- 
cess in Athenian history (Herodotus, 5.77).? In the prelude to this demonstration in 
lonia, the lack of a constitutional equivalent to the Athenian council incorporating the 
demes of Attika is explained as a conscious refusal to adopt it. 

The third council during the Ionian revolt sets the stage for a campaign like the The- 
mistoklean one for Greece in 479 s.c. (6.7). The Ionian zpófiovAot conceive a plan ex- 
pressed as an Athenian decree (oovAevouévourt ES0ée) and resembling the strategy of 
Athens before Salamis. First, they decide how to proceed by land (zrelov pér): to defend 
their city (akropolis) not with men but with walls, much as the mistaken Athenians 
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'" As argued by M. Schmidt, “Asia und Apate,” in for £v mpuravelov, Ev BovAevrüptorv. See Chapter 
AIIAPXAI. Nuovi ricerche e studi sulla Magna Grecia e — 12. 


la Sicilia Antica in onore di Paolo Enrico Arias, ed. 2 Y, Nakategawa, "'Isegoria in Herodotus," Historia 
L. Beschi and others (Pisa, 1982), 2:505-20; see Chap- 38 (1988) 257-75, argues that this term does not mean 
ler 13. "free[dom of] speech” until the late fifth century. 


5 E.g., Thucydides, 2.15.2; Plutarch, Theseus 24, 
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city to the “wooden walls” and a handful of dey fen 
d with this action will be an Ionian campaign at se. 
island, Lade; mpovavpaxTjavras rijs Muro oU, ji 
d Athens. Meanwhile, exiled Ionian tyrants ¿ are 
asi ; (intimidated by the size of the Ionian fleet) to win over the r 
"d E.. the Peisistratids attempt to extract a surrender from the Athe ni: 
E , the Phokaian general, is cast as a forerunner of The 'mis 
hi E. fonians with a stirring speech full of predictable phrases 
ween freedom and slavery (6.11.2). Then he tries to train the Ionians aty 
=. after one grueling week, the Ionians mutiny, abandon "c eir shi 
sand refuse to take further orders. This demonstration of the j infe 
n character is staged as a deliberate contrast to the hardy heroisr 

s, and Greece; the connection between climate and character is one 
»s from the analysis of the Persian wars (Chapter 13). The lor ran 
ss the desertion of the Samians to save their property (6.13), with * the 
ve en trireme crews who disobeyed their generals and hence were hon 
soi with an inscribed stele in the Samian agora. This monument v 
h ks æ of this episode consulted by Herodotus, in the same way th at 
norat » monuments recording the city's performance against the Pe 
sto! "m documents (Chapter 12). J 
M the battle of Lade, was a disgrace to the Greek Han ons 
ea brought on the fall of Miletos, the slaughter of its male pop alat 
nt of women and children, and the plundering of the very sacred t 
| - Hekataios had advised the Ionians to save by converting it into wa 
5.36). The capture of Miletos is followed by the council and escap 
ih (6.22-25), the occupation of Caria (6.25.2), the fall of Chios, d 
he next year, and mop-up campaigns around the Hellespont (6: 
3 (6. 34): with this figure, Herodotus introduces the next Aoyos i in : 
econd act” of the drama, which introduces Athens, the expedit 
e campaigns under Mardonios that culminate in Marathon. 
filetos, and of Ionia, serves as backdrop for the account of the I 
»reece and Athens. Narrative devices such as speeches, council 
uoyed anew in an account rich in epic and tragic patterns. The « 
OI a and Athens casts the Ionian revolt as a literary as well as p 
tan inversion of the triumph of Athens. It also contributes to th 
| n E— failure to resist Persia is exploited by Athen 
$ ch E etensive alliance against that enemy. Both dime! 
ze Herodotus's closure of the Milesian disaster, 
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T emotional demonstration displayed by Athens (6.21). Sybaris failed to 
Mileto$ and bv mourning for Miletos, unlike the Ionian city's respect of a long- 
ndnes® after Kroton’s capture of Sybaris in 510 B.c. In contrast to this insen- 

standin £ ur in an informal asyndeton: “ovdév óuoiws kai '"A6nvoiou “not 
sitivity. Say" henians” (in no way did the Athenians behave in a similar manner), 


the At ' 
so at all tomizes the entire tone and purpose of the Ionian revolt as narrated by He- 
which ad the Athenians, according to Herodotus, made their sympathy for Miletos 
rodotus: ways (rii Te &AAQ TOAAaXH) but in particular (kat 67 kai) in their response 


- any 
clear in man, of Phrynikhos's play The Capture of Miletos. This dramatic performance 


, premiere 
to uices reduced the audience to tears and provoked a fine against the playwright 
a e os - » E - , r 
app heir own misfortunes”: ws &vaurhoavrta oikia Kaka. The play was 


“recalling t 


for írom further performances by an Athenian decree and does not, in fact, appear 


banned 
in the standard lists of ancient dramas.” 


The exact historical circumstances of this event are not specified by Herodotus. Its 
ierminus post quem is clearly dictated by the destruction of Miletos in 494 p.c. and the 
most convenient date assigned to the production has been 493/2 B.c., the archonship of 
Themistokles, who served as choregos for another play by Phrynikhos in 476 s.c. (Plu- 
tarch, Themistokles 5). It has usually been assumed that this play was the Phoenician 
Women, which must have appeared before Aeschylus's Persians to account for its influ- 
ence on the latter (see Chapter 13). However, the archonship of Themistokles is not 
necessary to the production of the Capture of Miletos, merely because he was choregos for 
another play by the same poet. Nor would the disaster have necessarily provoked an 
instant drama. Herodotus's use of avaypynoavra (6.21) suggests that more than a few 
months had elapsed since the disaster, and seven years passed before the battle of Sa- 
lamis was commemorated in Aeschylus’s Persians, without diminishing the immediacy 
of the drama. A far more likely setting for the Capture of Miletos and its unhappy recep- 
tion would be the decade of the 470s, before the ostracism of Themistokles in 472. Al- 
though Herodotus offers this story as a demonstration of Athenian sympathy for Mile- 
tos, his expression oikia Kaka too clearly suggests the experiences of the Athenians 
themselves.2 Instead, the play must have had a special poignancy for Athenians after 
the capture and destruction of their own akropolis by the same enemy, and after the 


their own" (Èxhôovro ué» ws oixeiwv), but cf. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, 28.1.3-4. Modern renderings: 
"their own misfortunes” (Rawlinson), or "a disaster 
which touched them so closely" (de Selincourt), or 
simply “related” (Kierdorf, Erlebnis und Darstellung, 
118 n. 2). Only J. Roisman, Eranos 86 (1988) 17-19, 
realizes that "their own” means the play must post- 


" On Phrynikhos, see G. Freymuth, “Zur 
MIAHTOY "AAQXIS des Phrynichus,” Philologus 99 
(1955) 51-69; H. Lloyd-Jones, “Problems of Early 
Greek Tragedy: Pratinas, Phrynichus, and the Early 
Gyges Fragment," in Estudios sobre la tragedia griega, 
Cuadernos de la Fundación Pastor 13. (Madrid, 
1966), 11-33; J. Roisman, Eranos 86 (1988) 15-23. 

2 The meaning of olx9jux is disputed since antiq- date 480/79 s.c. 
uity: e.g. Isokrates, 4.76: "They mourned as if for 
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Pollitt, in Greek Art: Archaic into Clas- 
Introduzione, 30 n. 21, locates the play 
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uter Marathon, such that OKNU Kaka 


unes of the first Persian invasion. 
1 pu 0f Themistocles (London, 
eentifies Phrynikhoss Phoenician 


Pyrus) title of the play Herodotus 
z Play to 476/5 p.c. 


1 c ja memory as a political tactic 

| A e climate of Themistoklean 
ttle B. Salamis and in the early 
fague: cf. W. G, Forrest, "The. 
Q5 (1960) 235; E. Badian, 
"Bo i tichthon 5 (1971) 15-16 n. 
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f their own citizens at Persian hands 2 The 
me effect on an Athenian audience as the fa] of’ 
d poets in the decades after the Persians burnt At 
ton, oixjos would refer to the events of 480 and 479 
to “related” ones suffered by Miletos after Ag. 
i lt. 24 In other words, the dramatic commemoration of the Pe 
nian revolt. events experienced in Athens, just as the na Tativ 
drew its effect E... from Athenian resistance. The effect of Mi 
— A 5 a nclusion, not to mention one literally dramatic, fe 
“Athens is a fitting » of the two Greek cities in a pattern intended to de : 
nd links pe P E ears later, a Milesian poet, Timotheos, returns the ¢ 
3 ES ss E. on the battle of Salamis, performed and reperf 
ens W P 


n Herodotus’s quest for the moral causes of Gregi victory, Ionia, p I 
P nities for dramatic demonstrations of fail on a moral plane 
retribution (g86vos), and inability to negotia democracy Not un 
| te eared by Athenians and others at Salamis and E reach A 

ks in lonia able to defeat the Persians in their own territory (Herodotu 
Am revolt succeeded only at the battle of Mykale, but to the credit c 
E ho excelled among Greeks, as Herodotus narrates it (9.105: £v 96 TM 
wv Hplorevoav “A@nvatot). This battle, too, may have figured ir 
hos, according to fragments quoted in a papyrus commentary to : 
dito a speech in the Phoenician Women.? An account of the battle co ld 
Ma messenger speech toward the end of the play, if the juxtapositior 
ler at Miletos and its vindication at Mykale formed a dramatic conti 

todotus. The historian synchronizes Mykale and Plataia through the 
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and his political motives remain theoretic 


Plutarch's Themistocles: A Historical 
(Princeton, 1980), 76; J. Roisman, Eranos 86 
20, argues for a social and cultural suppress 
Play, not a political one. E 

* On Timotheos's Persians ( Papyrus Ber 
Page, PMG, frag. 791), see Francis, in Anci 
53-86, esp. 77-81; Herington, Poetry int 
chap. 7. R 

* PapOxy Il, 1899, nr. 221, col. III, 2.4ff. (ft 
monios's commentary to Iliad 12); F. Marx, 1 
Biker Phrynichus,” RAM 77 (1928) 352, 
F. Stoessl, "Die Phoinissen des Phrynichos ur 
Perser des Aischylos,” MH 2 (1945) 158-61. 
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day (9. 101), a dramatic improbability formulaic since the first such 
c.: 5.77) and which linked East and West 
(f barbarians at Himera and Salamis on the same day (7.166; see 
of Greek victories in Sicily and Greece). In addition to 
t in space, and Miletos with Mykale through time, Herodotus con- 
-k with an overt revelation of nascent Athenian imperialism, and the next 

f allegiance sworn after Mykale, for example (9.106.4), anticipate those 


aths O 
war. The € following year to inaugurate the Delian League (Chapter 12). The last Aóyos 


ta ken in the 
of the Persialt wW 


allies 
the investigation O 


Aegean.” 
This final e 


tles bu 


ars engages the first conflict of the Pentekontaetia. The “liberation of 
;" abroad through Athenian action, rather than the Spartan victory of Plataia, ends 
f Herodotus, and opens the story of an Athenian-led alliance in the 


pisode is rendered more dramatic not only by the synchronism of the bat- 
t in divine manifestations (the herald's wand, the protection of Demeter: 9.100, 


101) and in the deliberate imagery contrasting land and sea, Athens versus Sparta. Al- 
though these narrative devices are often attributed to tragedy, careful analysis has 
shown how elusive is the influence of tragedy often presumed at work in the histories 
of Herodotus.?? In truth, tragedy and history acquired similar patterns at the same time 
and for the same reasons, which make "comparison" unnecessary. The writing of his- 
tory, as it first appeared in the work of Herodotus, and the structure of classical tragedy 
were both determined by their subject matter, the Persian wars. For the former, Robert 
Drews's analysis of Herodotus pinpointed this fact as the most crucial distinction be- 
tween his work and that of his predecessors:? 


The Persian Wars inspired a number of literary efforts which described, interpreted, and 
glorified the wars as the climax of a Great Event. The conclusion is inescapable that the au- 


thors of the early Persica were motivated by the Great Event which they or their fathers had 


~“ Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 287- 
303, on the parallelism of Plataia and Mykale and the 
structure of this last logos. Cf. P. Gauthier, "Le pa- 
rallele Himére—Salamine au Vème et IVéme siècle 
av. J-C.," REA 68 (1966) 5-31. Balcer, Sparda by the Bit- 
fer 5ea, 272-81, on the origins of Athenian imperial- 
ism in the last expeditions against the Persians (My- 
kale, Sestos); Raaflaub, Entdeckung der Freiheit, 105—6. 

? A. Lesky, “T ragódien bei Herodot?" in Greece 
and the Eastern Mediterranean: Studies Presented to Fritz 
Schachermeyr on the Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday, 
ed. K. H. Kinzl (Berlin, 1977), 224-30; Chiasson, 
“Tragic Influence on Herodotus," demonstrates how 
limited and specific was such influence; cf. his 
“Tragic Diction in Herodotus: Some Possibilities," 


= 





Phoenix 36 (1982) 156-61; T. Long, Repetition and Vari- 
ation in the Short Stories of Herodotus (Frankfurt, 1987), 
176-92, ‘Tragic Narrative and Herodotean Narra- 
tive"; Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 12, 
emphasizes the innovation of Herodotus's narrative, 
which he claims antedates dramatic and rhetorical 
patterns, but admits tragic structures in parts (pp. 71, 
101, 183). 

? Drews, Greek Accounts of Eastern History, 36; Cf. 
F. Jacoby, ‘‘Griechische Geschichtsschreibung," Die 
Antike 2 (1926) 1-29, esp. 11-15, on how the Persian 
wars gave the work of Herodotus its unity; L. Pear- 
son, The Local Historians of Attica (Westport, Conn., 
1972) 148. 
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is it not possible that Greek historiography as such was the result of. 
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mental, so historic that it demanded literary commemoration, m 
u r | 7 
Eo Phoenician Women of Phrynikhos and the Persians of Aeschylgsude 
Lu ut the Persian Wars. - - - Greek historiography was, in a real s 
witho 


Sen: 
history itself.” ; 
— OHN “inquiry,” was pursued in poetry as i was in prose, and th, 
"s well as history. The unexpected result of the persian challenge demande, 
Salon, and historians and tragedians alike sought it in human error as mul 
' E Long before Herodotus applied this tragic paura to his account o 
E lonia, and Persia, his subjects had become figures in art and drama. A 
B oed, the “so-called historical tragedies” (e.g., Persians and Phoeniei 
diy represent an extraordinary choice of subject matter, for the unexpectec 
e nothing short of miraculous, and entered the realm of myth instantly, 
atory function that mythology already played in Greek thought made i ar 
Storiography, such that the Greek experience of history readily took placet 
, and required no extra effort to imagine the one in terms of the other. 
"convergence of patterns in tragedy and history is especially vivid in the 
: fig re of a tragic hero, in the form of a king. The Greek image of a tyr | 
lan, and his downfall, was inspired by the fortunes of Kroisos, Dareic 
LLydian, then Persian wealth and power failed in action, and the myste 
re not only raised the question of how it happened, but, once a moral cc 
Irawn, how Lydia and Persia had managed to survive so long without fai 
Dareios so long unharmed?” (rízre Aapeios uév ov koi TOT OA 
lus, Persians 555). The implications of these questions led to Greek 
ants with Persian attributes. In Aeschylus's Agamemnon, the beacon fires 
WS Of Troy's fall to Argos trace a Persian signal route and even bear a. 


Japos: 282), matching Herodotus's account of the same route and W 
33-54; 8.98). 


H cludes (pp. 42 43) that the confrontation with Persia repres 
e con i es 


n 


32 : : b : s - - 
This dramatic device casts the victorious returning gen 
Md X TUM Li PP. 65-71 on Pottery, 260-63. S. Borzsák, ""Persertum und” 
© TH, Inventing the Barbarian, — hisch-rümische Antike. Zur Ausgestaltung des! 
OPES ischen ' i " i 1987) 
M and Thought in Herodo, fe en Tyrannenbildes," Gymnasium 94 ( A 
n ruler and his fate- id 37. Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus, 335-37, on tri 
E. Am and history, and 310-70, esp. 322-39, on the 
E ——" ' ^ Burkert, — trayal of j ile of H 
os und Herakles: Kies. yal of power. S. Flory, The Archaic Smile of 


Ceit d tus (Detroit, 1988), 84-87. Hall, Inventing the t 
55) (Herodot — ian, 93-98, 205-10. 


1À x2 S, Tracy, “Dark ight: The Beaco 
oe Anemt Greek cy, Darkness from Light: 
and Related — in the Agamemnon," CQ 36 (1986) 257-60; Ha 
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m, also suggested in the Oriental, purple carpet offered by his wife 
" he tries to escape (Agamemnon 905-29). If history recasts mythology 
nds became part of history, the tragic view of history also de- 
he image of the Persian king is even tarnished in the Near 


es that exemplify a tragic pattern in Herodotus—Kroisos, most promi- 
Iready the subject of poetry in the early classical period and popular in 
rt. A famous amphora by Myson depicts the Lydian king on the pyre 
ft, right), whose juxtaposition with Theseus carrying off an Amazon on the 
examined in Chapter 12; a similar scene with an Oriental king survives 


ana fragmentary red-figure hydria from Corinth, dated somewhere between 470 and 
450 B.C.” On both vases, an artist depicted the moment when Kroisos remembers the 
words of Solon, according to Herodotus (1.86), and is saved by Apollo (or Zeus, accord- 
ing to Bacchylides). Decades before Herodotus told the story of Kroisos, the Lydian king 
must have inspired an early tragedy, and such a drama survives in a papyrus fragment 
with an episode from the Mermnad dynasty's rise to power through Gyges, also nar- 
rated bv Herodotus (1.6-12). Scholarly opinion has divided on the date of this drama 
since its discovery in 1950; originally assumed to precede Herodotus, it also has been 
attributed to the Hellenistic period, and no firm evidence has settled the date.” The 
vase paintings, alone, indicate the existence of early classical dramas about the Lydian 
dynasty, independent of an early date for the Gyges fragment. 

The medium of such dramas—whether in painting, poetry, or history—is secondary 
to their substance, the historical events that inspired artistic commemoration. The his- 
torical experience of such figures—wealthy, powerful—who failed against the Persians 
when the Athenians succeeded first suggested a tragic pattern to the Greek imagina- 
tion. What is implicit on the Myson amphora (Figure 37 left, right), with its contrast 
between a Lydian king who lost to the Persians (Kroisos) and the legendary king of a 
city that won (Theseus), is explicit in the histories of Herodotus, or a comparison made 


i 


venting the Barbarian, 93; Francis, Image and Idea in 
Fifth-Century Athens, 33-35. 

" As observed by A. Kuhrt, "The Achaemenid 
Empire: A Babylonian Perspective," PCPhS 214 (1988) 
66-68. 

" Myson amphora: Louvre G 197, from Vulci (ARV 
238, 1), dated variously between 500 and 480 and as- 
sociated with historical events such as the capture of 
Miletos, the burning of Sardis, etc. Hólscher, Griecht- 
ische Historienbilder, 30-31. Hydria from Corinth: 
]. Beazley, Hesperia 24 (1955) 305-19; D. Page, “An 
Early Tragedy on the Fall of Croesus?" PCPhS 8 
(1962) 47-49. N. Hammond and W. Moon, “‘Illustra- 





tions of Early Tragedy at Athens," AJA 82 (1978) 371- 
83; Boardman, in Eye of Greece, 15-16. 

3 PapOxy 2382: E. Lobel, "A Greek Historical 
Drama," PBA 35 (1950) 207-16; D. Page, A New Chap- 
ter in the History of Greek Tragedy (Cambridge, 1951); 
H. Lloyd-Jones, “The Gyges Fragment: A New Pos- 
sibility,” PCPhS 182 (1952-1953) 36-43; A. Lesky, 
“Das hellenistische Gyges-Drama,” Hermes 81 (1953) 
1-10. For a summary of the controversy, see Chias- 
son, “Tragic Influence on Herodotus," 239-48, with 
fuller bibliography in Holzberg, “Zur Datierung der 
Gyges-Tragoódie, POxy 2382," ZAnt 23 (1973) 273-86. 
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by Bacchylides. In his ode for Hieron of Syrakuse's Me victor 
4. Pindar, Olympian 1), the poet praises not only theixyranuue 
B.C. (€ Iphi (3.1-23). A formula (&r&t TOTE xai) introduces | 
cations at De P ho lost Sardis to the Persians despite his “golden 
(Sapacin7os), 4 On his funeral pyre, the Lydian king calls on Apo} 
ony EP obably a tribute to the chief deity of v j 
the rain of Zeus (55-55, proba» y Olymp 
rather than an "intrusion" or contradiction of Herodo lotu 
E E in recognition of his eva éfsia, his generosity in gift Y 
E... as captive advisor to the Persian king is tactfully omitted by E 
is the role of Solon in his final appeal to Apollo, unlike the reo 
cludes the Athenian figure of Solon. These discrepancies do not dilute 1 
roisos has become a symbol of fallen fortune and the qualities at ribute 
nts in the decade following the defeat of Persia, when historical] p lay 
0S Band Aeschylus were popular.” A 
pr s amphora and in the Athenian imagination, the fate of k O 
"figure of Theseus, just as the defeat of Ionia exaggerates the Success of. 
ith of Kroisos and his relationship to Apollo won him the admirati of 
c Greeks, including aristocratic Athenians who named their sons after hin 
yssos kouros). The failure of that wealth in the face of Persia made the 
vement all the more remarkable, and became a formula beyond the poli it 
= time Aristotle analyzes the nature of the tragic "plot," it is epitom 
yf fortunes of a single man: virtuous or wicked, 6ABtos or wretched, h 
pu from good or bad fortune to the opposite condition (Poetics 1453c 
ler favored by Aristotle, the pérpiov who falls between the extren k: 
must be a man of great repute and prosperity, a “conspicuous man.” ~ 
ed the man, the more spectacular his failure; the lesson of e 
y Solon in Herodotus, but adapted to flatter a Greek tyrant by Bac 
ohasizes the power of wealth, not wisdom. 
terns explored in painting, poetry, and history are all responses tc 
e: i ence that demanded new cultural expressions. No examples of his st 
tic äterature prior to the Persian wars survive, but one doubts that 
te these patterns before the powerful influence of history." I 


| | tm, P T ems to Bacchylides,” JHS de Crésus et de Méléagre dans les Odes Iu 
' "Croesus on the Pyre: 


Bacchylide," REG 9 (1978) 307-39. Hall, Inven 
des, ^ Ws 5 (1971 32-51 (al- Barbarian, 65. 
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ovel forms and older ones survive, with the transition from archaic to 
weve! oth n ore vividly etched (Chapter 12). In no medium was the impact of the 
s ugh. an D but it evolved through newly crafted forms and ideas. Thus 
persian Mt provided one source for Dues in poetry ihe poem and epigrams 
he epis tra cimonides) and in its prose equivalent (the opening Acyor of Herodotus's 
,urib d s t the public commemoration of victory occasioned new vehicles of praise. 
pistories); : | óyot, the narrative of Herodotus preserves a closer relationship with the 
[n the wu ‘ its admiration of Oriental kingship and culture and its patterns of 
ye tragedy. It is the later portions of his work, devoted to the achievement 
early c aali f splay the language of public oration and the propaganda for Athenian 
of A E characteristic of the eulogy of Athens. The term oi ‘A@nvatot, for example, 
Lipids function and becomes a specific reference to Athenian democracy and 
se of Athens.” The Source of such EUS TH emerges in the catalogue of Athe- 
njan pya ("deeds") recited just before Plataia, an argument for the privilege of a right- 
wing position in battle (9.27). Athenian deeds of long ago are praised with citations 
from epic history (the Herakleidai, Seven against Thebes, the Amazons), including the 
city's conspicuously modest role in the Trojan War (ov6apuov &£Xevróje0o: "We fell short 
of none”). Finally, all these are dismissed as well known and remote (aAawov pév vuv 
£pyuv &Ats Eae): the Athenian performance at Marathon, alone, has earned them the 
honor (yépas) they currently seek. In that battle, the Athenians now claim that they 
alone fought against the Persians (wovvot 'EAXvjvov 07) Lovvopaxnoavtes 9 Iépar), 
a boast contradicted by Herodotus's own account of the battle where the Plataians 
fought with distinction on the right wing (6.108, 113; 7.10). As noted by many, the 
language and tone of this "catalogue" recall public rhetoric of post-Persian Athens, in 
particular the speech inaugurated by the state, the èmırágios Adyos or public funeral 
oration devoted to those fallen in battle, where a catalogue of deeds drawn from myth- 
ical history became a traditional element.? In between these two poles of praise—the 
post-Persian era and the Periklean age of public oration—lies the uncharted territory of 
the Pentakontaetia. Thucydides abbreviates the ellipse between his work and his pre- 


decessors’ with a brief summary (1.18-19): 


age of 





The whole period from the Median War to this, with some peaceful intervals was spent by 


each power in war, either with its rival, or with its own revolted allies, and consequently 


“ Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 119 more pronounced bias against barbarians. 
n. 126, on the language of the Athenian Aoyos; Lo- 5 W. West, GRBS 11 (1970) 274-75; Kierdorf, Erleb- 
raux, Invention of Athens, 192-93. Walser, Hellas und nis und Darstellung, 97-100, on the speech at Plataia; 
Iran, 8 n. 22, on Athenian passages in Herodotus — Loraux, Invention of Athens, 60-75; Rosivach, CQ 37 
(collected by W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, Geschichte der — (1987) 303-4. 
&riechischen Literatur [Munich, 1934], 1. 2:585) with a 
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ice in military matters, and that exea 
them constant pracuce in 3 expe 
afforded A 
the school of war. 


-< during this fifty-year period that all three surviving pla ywr 

It is during major temples were initiated, built, or embellishe lir 
mens E Dew art forms like the éerdguos Aóyos and hist Orica 
and | cm Most visible of these testimonia were monument 
publ Ro a = which functioned as their historical records. Fe 
E , E. Hon of the battle of Marathon, and the catalogue of da 
E. ed from autopsy of the paintings in the Stoa Poikile 
E »s in bronze and related inventions in statuary (e.g., herms, por 
lir y from military occasions, to make new heroes for Athens. Finall 
E. of many of these new art forms was a n world of ideolo 
E ythological. For if history became manifest in monuments, it also c 
fof intangible monument, Epyov as the commemoration of deeds thr 
the integrated study of these cultural forms is possible: missing lini 
f appear in vase paintings, lost speeches are reflected in poetry or H 
al paintings where myth mimed history must be pursued in partial ref 
riptions. It was this fertile period in classical Athens that transformed 

0s into an Athenian hero, and his metamorphosis must be t aced 
orms. 
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of the Persian wars was more instantly and lavishly articulated in 
words. During the early classical decades, between the Persian and 
Archidamian) Wars, commemorative monuments, personal portraiture, 
were virtually invented in a specific historical context and for 
| purposes, and collaborated in new ways. This section will examine 
- terms of their origins, as a prelude to tracing those aspects of cult and 


emoration of the Persian wars began on the battlefields. One hundred 
fell at Marathon and were buried on the spot (avrov: Thucydi- 
2.34.6), a visible reward of their åperń ("excellence") worthy of legendary heroes 
! .30.5) and an instant monument." After Plataia, Greeks were buried ac- 
to their city (Herodotus, 9.85), and their tombs became the focus of later cere- 
Plutarch, Aristeides, 19-21; Thucydides, 3.58). In addition to monument and 





-eremony, celebration in verse commemorated these new heroes, beginning with an 
epitaph competition after Marathon, won by Simonides (Life of Aesop 8). The name of 
Simonides is connected with at least twenty epigrams, preserved in quotations and on 
stone, composed for those fallen in the battles of the Persian wars.* This surfeit of 
honors—in monument, cult, and literature—contributed to the "radical re-interpreta- 
tion of traditional historical terminology and imagery" that inaugurated a new era in 
Greek culture.9 The visible afterlife of victory, in the form of public monuments and 
commemorative ceremonies, kept history alive as a political and intellectual influence. 
After the booty was viewed, portions of the spoils, chiefly armor and ships or tro- 
phies made from them, were dedicated at Panhellenic sanctuaries, according to ancient 
accounts and modern discoveries.“ While a number of these dedications were tradi- 
tional in Greek warfare, the Persian wars were commemorated in novel forms, whose 
impact on related arts was rapid and irrevocable. After the battle of Salamis, the most 
spectacular booty dedicated to the gods included three Phoenician ships, two for Posei- 
don's sanctuaries at Sounion and at Isthmia, and one to Ajax, local hero of the battle 
site (Herodotus, 8.121.1). The Akropolis may have displayed one, too, if a set of marble 
blocks inscribed with an Athenian dedication èx 7[@v Mndav] once held such a ship.* 


* N. Robertson, EchCl 27 (1983) 78-92. Clairmont, 
Patrios Nomos, 16-23. 

* C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (Cambridge, 
1938) 173-203; A. Raubitschek, “Two Monuments 
Erected after the Victory of Marathon,” AJA 44 (1940) 
26-59; D. Page, Epigrammata Graeca (Oxford, 1975), 
10-19; Kierdorf Erlebnis und Darstellung, 16-29; 
W. West, GRBS 11 (1970) 271-82; Svenbro, La parole et 
le marbre, 116-35. 





T 


9 Immerwahr, AJP 81 (1960), 281. Cf. P. Amandry, 
"Athènes au lendemain des guerres médiques," RUB 
14 (1961) 198—223. 

“ Herodotus, 8.121-22; 9.86; Pausanias, 10.19.4; 
Gauer, Weihgeschenke, 21-44; W. West, CP 64 (1969) 7— 
19. 

* Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Acrop- 
olis, 198ff. no. 172; Dinsmoor, in Xapurrrpwv, 145- 
55; Gauer, Weihgeschenke, 73. 
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e Akropolis were not fully replaced until the program launched 
d a new temple of Athena were begun in the de- 
d Salamis."?! From the perspective of the fourth century, the 
ent for Marathon (Demosthenes, 23.13), an association schol- 
tly through close study of its sculptural decoration.” But in 
ntury before the building program was decreed, dramatic changes in mon- 
k place, such that the sculpture of the Akropolis program represents the 
an of what was conceived in early classical art. 

ges occurred in the process of replacement and repair of the city's 
as the people of Athens restructured their environment and its style, in a 
One of the casualties of the Persian occupation was the statue group com- 
dios and Aristogeiton, who attempted to assassinate the tyrants of 
As Thucydides points out, the assassination was only marginally 


motivated by politics, eliminated the wrong tyrant, and resulted in the execution of the 
two would-be assassins, with a harsher period of rule by the surviving tyrant, Hippias 
(1.20; 6.53-59; cf. Herodotus, 5.55; 6.109, 113). Only in retrospect did these two figures 
become heroes, commemorated in sculpture on two occasions. On the occasion of their 
replacement, and perhaps even when the first statue group was commissioned, victory 
over the Persians was a recent event. These statues were the first historical portraits in 
sculpture, if not the first Greek portraits of a commemorative nature.” They add the 
genre of portraiture to history, rhetoric, drama, and painting, as commemorative media 
initiated by the Persian wars and thereafter canonical in Western art. The origins of 
historical portraiture, like the origins of “historical” tragedies, the first portrayal of his- 
torical figures in art (e.g., Kroisos: see nn. 34-36), and the origins of history itself, all 
can be located in these first responses to victory over the Persians. And like some of 
their companion monuments—the Plataian serpent column—their immediate formal 
antecedents have Oriental dimensions. Both in sculpture and in coinage, the portrayal 
of Persian satraps inaugurated a tradition eventually Hellenic."* Even famous heroes of 


^ W. B. Dinsmoor, Jr., The Propylaea to the Athenian 
Akropolis. Vol. 1: The Predecessors (Princeton, 1980); 
J. Bundgaard, The Excavation of the Athenian Acropolis, 
1882-1890 (Copenhagen, 1974), 20-25, suggests that 
"Hill's Parthenon” was Kimonian; Tólle-Kastenbein, 
AA (1983) 581-83; J. Walsh, “The Athenian Building 
Program of the 460s B.c.,”” AJA 90 (1986) 179-80. 

72 J. H. Kroll, “The Parthenon as a Votive Relief," 
AJA 83 (1979) 349-52; J. Boardman, “The Parthenon 
Frieze: Another View,” in Festschrift Brommer, 39-49. 
Thomas, Mythos und Geschichte, 40. Cf. W. B. Dins- 
moor, ‘The Correlation of Greek Archaeology with 
History," Studies in the History of Culture (February 





1942) 216. 

7 Pollitt, in Greek Art: Archaic into Classical 106; 
G.M.A. Richter, The Portraits of the Greeks, rev. ed. by 
R.R.R. Smith (Oxford, 1984), 37-40; Hólscher, Griech- 
ische Historienbilder, 85; Gauer, Jd! 83 (1968) 118-79. 

^ H. A. Cahn and D. Gerin, "Themistocles at Mag- 
nesia," NC 148 (1988) 13-20 (pace M. Oeconomides, 
"Le probléme de l'effigie de Thémistocles sur les 
monnaies (à propos d'une monnaie de Magnésie).” 
in Actes du 97* Congrès Internationale de Numismatique, 
ed. T. Hackens and R. Weiller (Louvain, 1982), 85-87; 
W. Weiser, “Die Eulen von Kyros dem Jüngeren. Zu 
den ersten Münzportráts lebender Menschen," ZPE 
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‘779; on marble portraits, see the satrap's 
ed by E. Akurgal, “Bartiger Kopf mit Ti- 
teia Pontica," in Archaische und klassische 
uk. 1:9-14, where Robertson cites his 
Cation for the Sabouroff head (History 
i ); B. Ridgway, Fifth-Century Styles in 
Ennceton, 1981), 179-80. Cf. the ori- 
Ilerary biographies in Persian War 
i ray, “Herodotus and Oral History,” 
pe The Greek Sources, Proceed- 
i inger 1984 Achaemenid History 
| ancisi-Weedenberg and A. Kuhrt 
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ars like Themistokles, associated with the first ‘Gre 
than Greek (Plutarch, Themistokles 23-31), 
s and their history document the evolutic 
ather than private or dynastic, art form. Comm 
Antenor, the original portraits of these two posthume 
ere removed by the Persians, perhaps even by Hi 
t and namesake of their victims. The original group by Antenc 
E Iv as the last decade of the sixth century, presumably after 
E. E. E i 5109 g.c.; since antiquity they have been readily assignec 
"pP a 3 Naturalis Historia 34.17) to coincide with the expulsion of kin 
pte E k : sm too neat to be true. At the other end of the spectrum, th« 
4 E. as late as the decade after Mara foliququs the ostracis nile 
€ ther significant date in Athenian history.” Ancient plaster casts ol di 
By at Baiae on the bay of Naples are not identical to copies of the 
s" and Nesiotes, dated to 477/6 B.C. by the Marmor Parium, but too sim 
B. and date for any major difference between the original group andi 
L^ The originals were probably a pair of statues close in date and st y 
Gkouroi, visibly different or at least more traditional than their replac er 
d explain how the statues stolen by the Persians, recaptured by Ale Xa 
Ed next to their replacements in the Athenian Agora looked a&pyatous 
: anias (1.8.5).7 In the absence of the statues by Antenor from Athens 
5, and because of the special status of the statues that replaced then 
jylayed a dramatic role in Athenian art and cult. F 
political gesture, the replacement of tyrannicide statues was a symb 
tt on the part of Athens, comparable with its display of trophies from 
M the walls burnt by the Persians. The impulse to commemarate hi 
































ications from the Athenian Acropolis, 481. 83 
Antenor's graup after Marathon. — 

"5 Ch. von Hees-Landwehr, Griechische M 
in rómischen Abgüssen. Der Fund von Baia ( 
1982), 24-26, no. 24, fig. 24, for a cast oft 
geiton head that disagrees in its details w 
copies; W.-H. Schuchhardt and Ch. Landw 
tuenkopien der Tyrannenmórder-gruppe 
(1986) 85-126. Cf. E. Langlotz, “Aristogeitor 
tenor?" AthMitt 71 (1956) 149-52, for a sim 
ment from a copy in the Capitoline Museum 

” Thus M. Robertson (Ridgway Severe Sty 
2); J. Boardman, Greek Sculpture: The Archak 
(London, 1978), 25; cf. Hólscher, Griechische H 
bilder, 85 n. 395; Taylor, The Tyrant Slayers, 30 
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esl al mythology made heroes out of them, as art elevated Athenians 
on the "e Kallimachos among gods and heroes in statue groups and paintings.75 
ides d the tyrannicides from the embarrassing failure of their deed was the 
a sed Athens and the world: in retrospect, Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
k a blow for freedom from Persia as well as for freedom from tyranny. The 
f Hippias, the tyrant they failed to eliminate, to the Persian cause in order to 
defection 9 to power conflated internal with external history, such that the enemy of 
ian a return, 10 ^7 ;] h t Marath d Salamis. Thi 
«in 514 was assim ated to the enemy at Marathon and Salamis. This convergence 
pd inspired the statues by Antenor to have been commissioned after Marathon, 
| stage of retroactive hero-cult. For this same conflation of the expulsion of the 
«ts with the defeat of the Persians was condoned by the most sophisticated histo- 
D. Thucyd B In his synopsis of early Athenian history, he expresses this telescop- 
eoi significant events as in a public oration, with the usual neglect of non-Athenian 
combatants (1.18.1): "Not many years after (où moħàois Ereow borEpov) the putting 
down of the tyrants from Greece, the battle at Marathon of the Medes against the Athe- 
nians took place." If battles like Marathon initiated commemoration in painting, the 
same event could have inspired the heroic portrayal of Athenians in sculpture.” 

The replacements of these statues in 477/6 presented the heroes in action, weapons 
raised against their invisible victims (cf. Figures 44, 45).*^ In addition, Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton were distinguished as heroic images through their nudity, an appearance 
at odds with the realities of the historical assassination, where they hid daggers under 
clothing worn in the Panathenaic procession (Thucydides, 6.57-59). An epigram by Si- 
monides inscribed on their base accorded these heroes the same honors bestowed on 
heroes fallen in battle against the Persians.*! The reerection of statues of these heroes 
was accompanied by literary and legislative measures that made an official and private 
cult of the two heroes. Their families and descendants were honored by the city with 
such priviliges as otrnows, &réAewx, and mpoedpia (maintenance in the state dining 
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in the first 





"Metzler, Portrat und Gesellschaft; Gauer, Jdi 83 *! Athenian Agora, I 3872, reported by B. Meritt, 


(1968) 118-79. Fuchs, in Praestant Interna, 34. 

" In dating the Antenor statues after Marathon, 
Schanz, "Greek Sculptural Groups,” 72-74, invokes 
a Scheme by Themistokles to undermine the Spartan 
and Alkmeonid role in the expulsion of the tyrants 
and the establishment of democracy. Even without 
his role, this occasion for the statues would agree 
with the spirit of Thucydides, 1.18.1, and “the mean- 
ing of Marathon as a battle of liberation" (E. Harri- 
son, ArtB 54 (1972] 362). 

? B. B. Shefton, “Some Iconographic Remarks on 
the Tyrannicides,” AJA 64 (1960) 173-79; Brunnsáker, 
lyrant-Slayers, 163-64; Schanz, “Greek Sculptural 
Groups,” 74-77. Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, 29-46. 
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Hesperia 5 (1936) 355-59; Raubitschek, AJA 44 (1940) 
58 n. 2; Forrest, CQ 54 (1960) 237 n. 4; Page, Epigram- 
mata Graeca, B, 1. Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, 67-70; Tolle- 
Kastenbein, AA (1983) 578; J. Day, "Epigrams and 
History: The Athenian Tyrannicides, A Case in 
Point," in The Greek Historians: Literature and History. 
Papers Presented to A. E. Raubitschek, ed. M. Jameson 
and others (Stanford, 1985), 25-46. 

2 A. Podlecki, “The Political Significance of the 
"Tyrannicide'-Cult," Historia 15 (1966) 129-41; Ch. 
Fornara, “The Cult of Harmodios and Aristogeiton," 
Philologus 114 (1970) 155-80. Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, 1- 
28. Clairmont, Patrios Nomos, 2, 14, 22-23, 37, 220-21. 
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omption from fees, and first-row seats at the theater), Th 
ory E Biton generated an anthology of okota or drinking sm 
and E romoting à new heroic image." The way these he 
p =- ee in the speech Herodotus assigns Miltiades 
E - the battle of Marathon, which begins (6.109): 4 
chos be l 
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-< now up to you, Kallimachos, - - - whether to be enslaved or to leave 
t is 


E rire history of man. such as not even Harmodios and Anstogeiton [did 
"nrc >. 1 


[he phrase and most of the speech, is studded with formulaic langua 
he aftermath of the Persian wars; 


like the defense delivered by the 
gia (9.27), 1t was composed years after the event. The challenge to 
al doomed to die in that battle, 

il image, not just a verbal one, 


by Miltiades, who survived it, 
have been compared to this pa 


inspired the histonan. The statues c 
ssage, as a possible source in art fc 

A of a visible iymuoavvov into a metaphorical one." In addition, i: 
lle of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile may have portrayed the polemar 
bf the statues by Kritios and Nesiotes. 


85 Those poses soon invade 
Des in Athenian painting, most vividly in the iconography o TE € 
But Kallimachos may have been the first Athenian to be honored tk 
jn. In the imagery of Herodotus, whose vision and diction spar 
aditions, the word prnuoovvor, in the imaginary speech of Milt 
h the archaic power of a tangible monument and its classical for 


ure, the tyrant slayers represent the birth of a new style.55 Beca 


ity of the statues, their images proliferated throughout Athenia; 
85 of the statues and representations on classical coins, vases (E 


ilpture, as on the Elgin throne (Figures 44 left, right).? Som 


5, 10-13; C. M. Bowra, Greek 
lo Simonides (Oxford, 1936), — * E.g., Ridgway, Severe Style, 12, calls ¢ 
per” E n oye legal birthday of the Severe style"; Sim 
P pigram," 47ff. Art: Archaic into Classical, 71-72, calls thes 
— mdi "one of the first manifestations of Earl 
MM AJA 76 (1972) 355, sculpture." In addition, as noted in n. 70, 
o MM in the Agora the first historical, individualized portrail 
P J3 Em first examples of heroic nudity (Hólscher, 
En ' ena  Historienbilder, 85-88; Richter and Smith, | 
" eee Antiquity and — the Greeks, 37, 124-26). | 
t 16 0 Op " Brunnsáker, Tyrant-Slayers, chap. 4, F 
r ;U.C., Holscher, Griechische Historienbilder, 86-88; 
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1983), 62-63. 
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solitically motivated, like the dissemination of the images of the 
yzikos.™ Other imitations of the statues appear in his- 
texts or juxtapositions. A late fifth-century red-figure oinochoe 
esents the two heroes in their familiar "statuary" pose (Figure 45) 
Athenian precinct crowned by the Dexileos stele, the final resting 
heroes who also died for Athens.” The relief on one side panel of 
(Figure 44 left) portrays the tyrannicides; the other side (Figure 44 right), 
at the same time, balances the historical moment that became 
th that became history: the Amazonomachy of Theseus. This makes 
whatever its date(s), a counterpart in sculpture to the amphora by 
ch offers a historical event associated with the Persian wars on one side 
d the story of Theseus and Antiope on the other (Figure 47, right). 
ler and more fascinating influence exerted by the tyrannicide statues is the way 





their poses are adapted and borrowed for other heroes, Kallimachos being the first to 
mime them. in the painting of the battle of Marathon (see n. 85). The postures of Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton are applied to Herakles and other heroes in early classical red- 
figure vases by the Pan Painter and Berlin Painter, among others.” Representations of 
these poses, whether in images of the tyrant slayers or of other heroes, are critical to 
the current debate on the chronology of archaic and early classical art; their appearance 
in "late archaic” vases, including some work of the Pioneers, may not necessarily “an- 
ticipate" the statues but could date these vases after 477/6.” Their figures were probably 
publicized in wall paintings, as well through the display of the statues themselves; 
eventually they were assimiliated exclusively and thoroughly to representations of The- 
seus.? Their primary impact, however, was on sculptural types of the early classical 


rant Slayers, chaps. 4 and 5. Simon, in Greek Art: Ar- 


chaic into Classical, 71. On the Elgin throne: 
B. Frischer, The Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and Philo- 
sophical Recruitment in Ancient Greece (Berkeley, 1982), 
250-60, although new evidence suggests that the 
prytaneion of Athens lay east of the Akropolis 
(G. Dontas, “The True Aglaurion," Hesperia 62 [1983] 
60-62), and the findspot of the Elgin throne is no 
longer the home of atryows, as suggested by 
Frischer (p. 259). 

© Brunnsáker, Tyrant-Slayers, 99-100, 107, pl. 24; 
Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 441-43, on Kyzikene and 
other staters under the empire; D. Mannsperger, 
“Das Motif des Waffenlaufers auf den Elektronmün- 
zen von Kyzikos,” in Der Tübinger Waffenldufer, 75- 
76, 85, 89. 

9? E. Vermeule, "Five Vases from the Tomb Pre- 
cinct of Dexileos," Idi 85 (1970) 94-111. 

? K. Schefold, “Neues zur Gruppe der Tyrannen- 
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mörder,” MH 2 (1945) 263-64, nn. 4-5. Simon argues 
that this group “has changed the style of [the Copen- 
hagen] painter" (in Greek Art: Archaic into Classical, 
71-72). 

*! Harrison, AJA 76 (1972) 355 n. 21, and Taylor, Ty- 
rant Slayers, 39-42, on the "Harmodios" stroke of the 
Euphronios krater in Arezzo; cf. E. Simon, in Greek 
Art: Archaic into Classical, 71, who downdates the 
Copenhagen Painter from "the Late Archaic vase 
painters” for his allusions to the tyrannicides; Sche- 
fold, MH 2 (1945), 263-64, on the tyrannicides and the 
Pan Painter. Gauer, Weihgeschenke, 53, 57-62, on 
dated monuments that lower the chronology of the 
Leagros group, including Euthymides, the Kleo- 
phrades Painter, the Brygos Painter (whose work is 
found in the Akropolis Perserschult), and Onesimos 
('"Proto-Painaitios," whose cup was buried at Mara- 
thon); Tolle-Kastenbein, AA (1983) 574, 578. 

%2 Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, chaps. 4-5; also see Chap- 
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e dismantled hasti (or bu lod lated b : , :orked passage : : 
| ti] ned | corre - logically ovens 4- etipulations is am 
lli*'One occasion f süly and ruthless] T B.C: „s This archaeo ogee’: -toam meee a 
| or native destructio Sly by the A: - eplgn£rt- Uc Cicero iS dung x th 
At o 90 of tne 
of Athens after th : n was the buildi Es q trios of PhaleroP is" and the tradition 
e Persian invasi Ing of a new der Deme at public funeral. sth , 
» We : H : ut new 
E. a | bjections, the entire city population Themistok rainance implies did not exist before the P are os, a Tee’ i: 
included both men d Was mobiliz l1. , ee eos oyos E tue for a grave fro the 
E. | children, ] overies ch as an se? ended in nn. 61, 91, AN” "E 
SNo structure, private or publi disc listic chronology (as reco -n of ten to twenty YE: 
| c, which might b J :on of sty longer life by 4 d ath 
thing down. . . . In thi e useful at all to the c yaho numents ( Athens a long d oindde more closely wi 
5 still cl is way the Atheni € constr latest SEP S ; onuments would € ae 
ear today that the ians walled their city ;. à t ap in those ™ 109 Other archaeo!og! 
of all ki construction took place i iF city in uch that ea : ( the Themistoklean M 
E nds, and in som pace in haste; for th f - 3 the construction o ` "The wWell-Ordered 
ght at the ti e places not eve fi € toundatic the decades after land Death, 125, and 
x time ; n fitted togeth NU . Plu- 39. 53; Garlant uu Motives betun 
E ; and many tombstones f gether, but placed j f 1.89-95; Diodorus, 11.39-40; EIU FE Investigation the "C 
st. (1.90.5; 93) rom graves and w A h » Thucydides i usi EGrH 115 F 8» Co S E BICS 36 (1989) z 
orked blocks v 19; Theopomp Greek Funerary 470. Stew art s Use 
E "t tarch Frost plutarch 5 Themus Phoenix 40 (1 ) q " 
north wal] of th andokides. On the Pew 35. Ke view by Morn -a dated altel o0 e 
YS Occupat; J Akropolis, this postw todes, 173-214. Travios, 301. d t 49-54, for of the passive VOY No lem: à mod 
2 Occupation into a P ar fortification incorpo A Athen (Athens: ! ), 32» = Corinthiata, 9) oS ndent £P 
| new f On InCOrpor- rameikos TON , ramei- not an 4 
— orm of monument : Dora ( the Themistoklean wall in the Ke At misestimate chronology: amits that the 
kou L 1), 26-43, M ——— a kos. a Faces Adversity: Hes- rth f ublic and pu ss : h 
Y, E [dated ca, 500 b On the archaic cemeteri BE ? H. Thompson: Athens 2 Greek Way of neral dearth 9 P Aot easy tO explain On the 
E just y Eliot, “Ww eries of Attil ^ q\ 24 - R. Garland. A bout 500 c. i5 : ; licable M 
c E m would place (196 here did the Alkmeonidai 7. peria 50 (1963) 77 122; and review by Morris, f i ( politics and only partly zin "e. G 
ME review by B, Ri 7) 279-86; S ai Live: Desth (Ithaca, NY Ee P legislation 
‘£3; and by F y 9. Ridg- ‘Tomb 95; >. Humphreys, “Famil 470. Knigge. of assumed sumptuary 978), 82 
+ Arch » Eckstein, GGA al Cult in Ancient Athens: T di E Phoenix 49 n a in the Kerameikos (post terms | Archaic Period (London, 1978), 22 T 
Greece, 195. ism?" JHS 100 (1980) 96- : Tradition t notes “popular activity dto archaic tumuli) Sculpture: ung, “Das attische rabluxusges® 
ee 0, 340-53, ^ The statues of "Kroi 12 Kleisthenic burials intrusiVi  . astratid damnatio S o S c» wzlena 14 0 ae: 1 
E". IHS 106 (1986) 71-84 siklea and her “brot is oisos,” the Berlin which suggests 4 post- oF anti-Peis! des frühen 5- ipo: legislation c. to coincide 
AU re O os 
BIH: see Chane y ease H MEME aristocratic tomb». 4; p. Young, “Sepulturs’ posed owe? "S tracis, aS does Tolle-Kastendel 
l c Ipture. Pler8 334 p : Hurwit, Art and Culture of E v» Cicero De Legibus 2.26.24; 5- Richter with the first OS - Staatsbes is M 
+ 10, 334-40, on Atti M p :4 20 (1951) pit; GMA ICTU — (AA (1983) 584); cf tuppen” 
tic monuments inter Urbem, Hes of Attica (London. 1961), 38- ( 
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: and 
l i us from Skyros, A Along with tragedy 
configurations would agree with this date: for example, the o 








































































e from the 
E Chapter i (orm to evolv ; 
h incide with th f nset q pone? the stat : rtant literary h rather than i 
funerary lekythoi would coincide with the altermath Of team of HY gor DUT the most ical fame in Spee a Móyos 
NM. | monuments.!!? ERR : quf roes of histon oem, where 
decline in sculptura Tiy he m ew f i 1 sepulchral P history 
that disappeared from th ay "l „tiO :ndividua like these, 
Among the monuments pp om the Attic Sepulch {o or* nau r than in arble us In ways 
EF 2 LE ic | \ ! e 1 y 
these events and as a result of them, the most familar archaic mn. " fun ars at à b word eplaced m al culture in Athens. a sd 
: ; i in relief on stelai and bases." Jt is perh . in ia? ag. coll » OV terial and © had on G ek art, 
including kouro! perhaps Significar fe men? nt an Ep tterns of ma heir aftermath “+h sculpture, 
the Attic kouroi, the "Kritian boy" from the Akropolis, is Probably a n mon reser dition i ia sande aig iat. m e 
Ihe new hero of classical and democratic Athens (Chapter 12, n. 133) ; cam forme? atic i through a eal lation of Neat Easte Monu- 
hi symbols of aristocratic values disappeared, too, including all formi ! ur mos! Mestern art, Wa? ian wars, often in em" and symbolic img ated 
3 l : ; "AS E. ere! or, ecor 
tones, not just those portraying kourol. The equestrian statue was nc ym yo" xisted the F a new format, uu he earliest temples ther with 
fa votive or a funerary type, and only reappears in historical pave E edit throug ih architecture; t brick alls.! Yoge 
| . Portraj the ™ nsío pegan ne or mudbri and are not 
acedonians.''2 Hoplites, not cavalry, were the heroic fighters at M- "T a e plie to limesto hitectur al ornament, t Pel 
Peis were no longer a privileged class after the latest constitutiona] „ntal aint e. plaster P Mr belong tO arc adally in the northeas | 
1 : à : p ^ m red pa S these P ources, esp m les (Pliny, 
Orcal circumstances may have assisted the decline of equestrian im- thf tefixes, «tested in literary 5 inters a$ well as tempe? ` tings 
E lag e a " 
SWalthough the figure of the mounted horseman still functioned asi qnt tiles 2^ e kind Wer of early Greek P edu -ccioned” pain e 
E i > an Y ^ n ; e h - ; 
sf sculpture, most conspicuously on the Parthenon frieze. Another rue pain A Corinthia, t Meanwhile, history insp pue non-Greek setting ar 
: l . i : 4d n : os b 
orite that disappears after the Persian invasion is the theme of the Hor jponnes® at 5-16, pP. avate dynastic purp i Magnesians by the P S 
! ; ‘ON, | r à r üme , 
bat with prey or heroes. The animal closely associated with Assyria : N rurali aie hiefly 10 x on of ms ctory do presumabl ome 295208 
! | n ? 
an dynasts, then with Greek aristocratic tastes in archaic temples and in the it Lyd paid uL a turalis Historia 35.55; 7 perio M drokles 9 EUM 
simay have become unpopular after those dynasts became enemies o i E of Samo? (Pun At the close of the or the bridge of pontoon bo ake 
historical and social circumstances rather than a state decree disco ponar eig he ayá j.evos) a scene 9 4.87 This painting, nd his 
senh ih; : A E is I a S oe T a 
prohibited certain archaic conventions in the private cemetery. In addi 9 :nted for himself (Cea i: Hellespont (Herodotu : ration, "Sitting 1 SUE was 
ral i p al : r : O - Ly ovTO 
3 introduced for those fallen in war, the so-called TATPLOS vóuc e gned tor Darelos ove « Dareios surveying ue avTov ova auo WEISE He- 
a. : l LO e , ` wW 
ydides (2.34), replaced private expense with public honors, includ he 4 the bridge in use Wi ori pevor Kal aur. 4 to Hera at Samos, W oat 
; IS practice was probably Inaugurated in the rmy crossing, a ward and offered as oclaims the painting s own prose 
E uae *t x | s's re -ation that PT n 
7  -— — " by Dareio cription ainting ition 
T — Te Jünglingskopf the Akropolis; cf. A. Alfódi, "Die Herrse financed y ++ aid quotes the ins zs :Q describing the P 3 occasions; in add iO 
f z early E E. € 45-56. terei in Griechenland nach dem Sturz rodotu> M word Herodotus rsp taphorically È a (2 135) oF in Egypt (2 "i 
— c arb'e head whose in Gestalt und Geschichte. F. f für bridge, 4 uses me Delphi l 
EN. | e. Festschrift für K the | sion he . nons at Delp - aa at Chape 
E^ 1 aws took effect after 480 AK Beih. 4 (Basel, 1967), 13-33: G. Buch 4.89.1). It is an expres ae denote dedicati tv of NO rolina ee 
es ORES, not Kleisthenes. í VO (4.07. funchon diss University Vase-Pam B 
Athenian While-Ground Lih: men of Athens (Princeton 1986), chap. 1. ts more common bro, La (Ph D ' me n rchaic * t Greek Art 
13% kythoi (Ox- 13 Vickers, RA (1985) 6-9: G. Markos sou 960) 269, 285; Sven?" gain, 1984A); D- 777 Corinth,” in ANE 3), 37- 
pe Attack’ i i Ec M ahr, AJP 81 (1757... of Athens- ig ‘Free’ Painting ^ Madison. 
tand Culture of Early Greece. 198 ack in Archaic Greek Art: Heroic Triu: us Immen ‘ Loraux, In tion of . A. Snod- Vis hy, ed- w. Moon 
Seems a Kouros Not á A 200, (1989) 86-115, esp. 103-9; cf. U. Magen parole et le i of Greek Art. 240 m monu. and icone i ;storienbilder. 3455; 
o Revisited.” ; M apolo? Kónigsdarstellungen, "Typus L Der Konig ^ Robertson, 7 don, 1982). 208, of m 52: ;iechisc Her Magne 
» , in Corinthiaca, S on Ee enn. t aa , a lig ‘2 Archaic Greece (Londo MERS Franas. Imag cus Holscher, pe t a later defeat of the EC 
"e, 134, on the kou 8 "Up. Y O e Assyrian king as lic grass, p the Pers! es tha allow 
demi 4 FOS, its social sig- C. Ratté "Five Lydian Felines,” AJA 93 (1 mental painting aay ury Athens, 67-9. seidon at Isth- G. Schau d Strabo. 14.647) A ning 9 
mss 53.54, on thes, 4, 77 0" lions in Lydia. Gunter, “Models í end Idea im FAT Tg from the temple Of TO" a subjecti. sians Oe date for the PANNE o (qggg) 273, ans 
| ; Ridgway, Archaic Style, | 5" ent,” 137-43, on Near Eastern lion-hunts ; 2 Fro ted in date: dispos’ t Isthmia (Prince- PS chrome Painting, 
Statue type, essentially ^ ^ royal motifs in early Greek art ' mia are EM Temple of Ta i hronology Gree ggg) 107-11. 
t in Cr. nhally an Attic 114 i i O. Broneert, _C; for revised 3 JHS 108 (1 
1-808, 68-69, ang VoM Loraux, Invention of Athens; N. Roberts A-C; 
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121, 136, 148, etc). ! OS TO THE 
by D NE n the same booke MEE = EUS 
y Dareios as a uvnuoovvor (4.166) e historian d 
s m : » i , a ; escri 
the king (“darics.”) The other ' aPpropriaiue cribes the , pisTOR™ : 
metaphorical and physical is i occasion when OF coins thar. 
l i physical is in Miltiades’ n vnuócvvo that st PT. 
earlier. Appealing to GEM es’ speech to K v indi js seem pi c verbal; as IP his reconstruc on of the battle 
his fellow general not Env » 3 i Harmodlom mo NC chos tat di he dete 643), st an's na ative technique and even research 
ake j Defc lle ee n 1 4 
E. for men of iL times’, (6: Tv Athens free and "istogeiton, } : j a ion » ni ainta h nung ike the one dedicated by Mandrokles 
4| Miltiades’ speech was inspi 3). The use of thi ot slave We 0 ef jide " sessio the throne 4° n emblem of the Persian king, lasts 
p eared in the posture of one k ired by a painting Si word her ‘te 1 canos Th pt. P arius r (Figure 62). X was only w en Alexander 
Fhaic effect of this word still T: statues by Kriti here the "d su 2 ihe fourt ken wis seat throne of another Dareios (Plutarch Alexander 37) 
€ - . Cre jn 2 d 
ps. In Herodotus s fourth book N it with a visible E and Nesio m f ssid tO n on isplac persia as a rid power s makes al the more intriguing 
E: f : - > noe; ; 
Eon by bridge, the Persians " its use could be iro onument in a e ah nat Athe dition ght have turned a Persian seat into a chait 
iP failure. The painti ost and their “ nic: despite ; k: sibi Chapter 10 
lersian i e painting of Mandrabics eir “memorials” spite gold i , paidalo? as aI : à 
rsian invasion itself, and th es' bridge port 3 survived : pate? ting O andro ' pridge already partici ates in the historical circum- 
diated wi Lm ew rays l as e P? i 
1 with fr eiDersiali. Wars. ord prynucovvor E a grand es Th MT persian in asion, t gh its subject. Like other art forms of the early 
hese archaic paintings belon as become E taf perio 4, hi storic in transformed into a new vehicle of public com- 
l'a p .Spc à : . 
US of victorious ER to the Near Eastern t Spe pem i arable with sta Early classical Athens witnessed the emergence 
E attributed to Greek gns and ambitious We of portr j^ inting western à in murals and panels no longer subsidiary tO build- 
he a ildi TAN XP O : bale: 
E monumental p - ae but first attested in E Ing projects a m Linde ndently con ed and di played n the absence of preserved painting» 
1 the as ersi EE inp - 
A tondo of the Arkesilaos a have resembled raag coins an, 4 heir end impact 9 arviving at corms— prime y relief. sculpture and vase 
sF BE a from throne t aintersina TEE Oriental” aa ? painting t also in historio aphy d hilosophy—> difficult to appreciate Ancient 
bien o e (Fi 1D 
E gre Hn. pyre (Figure 37, left) (Figure 36) LiB ed e cholarsh!P on the P? tings of Polygnotos and Mikon has conc ntrated on 
E. d focus on the image g and weighing of King Arkesilaos “4 heir allege technical innovations presenting perspective, landscape: drapery, fea 
al androkles’ Anes of the king suggest export products "E res, Colors d portrait Ancient comments on these details have een explore 
us t QW S In ¢ 1 | 1 
a one. Moreover, th ere dominated by th tate paint K „nd comparte h potential reflections 10 dassical vase Pa g as the closest pre- 
4 J Ist. - / i- s - e Q A " " . 
E have inspired Herod painting of D e figure of the a served mediu 22 As in O her discrepantie noted previously: h subjects of these new 
| ter, a decade later (7 ae s portrayal of "n his troops cr x ainting> COIT pond with depiction? on vases dated à decade oF two earlier the wor! 
T à Tr | 1 O : Gir 2 À .1° Li 
E. ly and his ships ). His description erxes at the crossi E ( the Kleophrades painter bens ac nspicuou? exam 123 Greater flexibility 1n chro 
Ucak é l 
y won by the Pho then requesting th of the Persian Ww x ology would place thes vases closet t? the major mor nts they Seem to emulate 
san enici vie wt ! : 
E early and unnat nicians, their last e spectacle of a 5 vis Meanwhile, 2 distinct gro" of later vases shows the influence of Polygnotan painting 
À Xa F ax u n FE ra ' (1 4 E 3 a E M 5 » 
s E Pce and ral sea battle aval "victory" b E ^ in the disposition of figures “pehind rock and arrang® O o levels, pitis the 
aME.. the image of gence. The G ous entertainm B psychological dimensions of character portrayal that perienced 4 more pro ound in 
art as from ethnog the king or tyra rep image of East ent, cl quence." History provided ani petus Í rth portrayal of charactet, as lored in the 
E raphy.121 nt in Gr ern me c 
Meh isc s : e «TTT x 
D Historienbilder In Herodotus' ek tragedy, probe i K. Weitzmann (Princeton, 1955), 15-55. See nn. 31 o'Donnell, AJA 94 (1990) 232-34. 
E "lungen 1 35-37; cf. ( = description of ! Ue 33 for Oriental monarchs and Greek tyrants in Greek 12 Boardman. K 19 (1976) 3-18; ohen, "Far? 
A BÉ. type; Root ot "Typus iat 1972 Darei 4rt and literature. one: Sculp re vs. Pal ting, Kaineus and the Kleo- 
ee mann, ni and King- ; Boardman, G ) 115-17, 195-201, n 5 im M. Swindler, Ancient Painting (New Haven, phrades Painter. in Ancient reek Art and Iconog a- 
68 » tke Audienz- ie seat, r TN Overseas, 129 v E 1929), 195-223; E- Simon, “polygnotan painting 9^ phy, 171-92. 
— id f a Kierdorf, E SN 10. Vn U the Niobid Painter, AJA 67 1963) . cf. he n j.j. Pollitt, «The Ethos of Poly otos à d Ariste! 
maler. des ,30 C.M K 31 (1988) por ebnis und Darstellu & “Early Classical yase-Painting im Greek Art: Archaic des," in In Memoriam Otto J. Bren el, 49-77 and in 
Jh. v. Chr. und Theaterkénj 9: cf. A. Alfódi ne A | into Classical, 76-77; KO rtson, H story of Greek Art Greek Art: Archaic into Classical, . in hi5 new t 
nig," in Late cm | 240-70; Barron; Hs 92 (1972 5, on details of construction of P lygnotos: paintings Delphi. 
ssical and vases and their monumental prototypes: The mos Stansbury O'Donnell explores ! qualit AJA 93 
recent investigation © polygnotos 5 paintings at Del- (1989) 212-14. and AJA 94 (1990) 
flections on Attic vases: Stansbury- 
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genres of history, 


tance an 


pol 


drama was more sigh 


wit Paintings. 
t$ 20; Pausani , 9.4.1-2; Pliny, 
€ paintings were restored 
by Welcker in 1836 (All. 
05) Reinach, La peinture 
son, Marsyas 9 (1960- 
5 und , 69-75, 
on the Penelope mo. 
and their symbolic 
^73 (1989 203-15, and 
1e two Homeric tab. 


FROM DAIDALOS TO THESEUS 


drama, and sculpture, particularly Portraity 
tures in painting after the - 

with tragic heroes pde ca palm lies TH 
j peu i d their impact on other major arts such as < 
pu ificant than their technical reflections in Vas 
In the archaic period, few names Di mural painters ad associa 
: ber active in Ionia and the Corinthia: the Persia 

pared with in E to Athens for the first time. A set of bu. 
E wt quarter of the fifth century, in associatior 
a — itical figures active in Athens. Just as the Per: la 
ent painters and ue IB j icuous mM a 
Nearly career of Pheidias ju severa! conspicuo NU E 
fts monopolized thë professional output of Polygnotos and Mikor 
| of sculptors and painters were closely linked in testimone | 
mos is the brother (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 36.77) or nephew (Stra} 
idias, as well as his collaborator at Olympia (Pausanias, 2.11.5-6) 
Bid to have begun his career as a painter (Pliny, Naturalis Histc 
Iwith Mikon and Polygnotos at Plataia on the decoration of the tem: 
Stored after the battle with its spoils.'?* As frescoes on a temple, tł 
pthe archaic tradition of architectural decoration, but their subje 
llegorical vision of Greek myth appropriate to recent history, 126 - 
spresented Odysseus after the slaughter of the suitors, an im 
afield at Plataia, where Greeks had massacred a large num Der of 
eFetsian army. The other paintings whose subject is describec 
otherwise unknown, who painted the first expedition agains 
a legend appropriate for a city that supported the winning, S 
Sided with the Persians. Pausanias saw these paintings on t 
here they must have occupied a position similar to the dis 
me Lesche of the Knidians at Del phi. !2? 
p nt both anticipate the design and 
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Their allegorical suk 
decoration of subseq 


leaus centered on the west and east end 
son, History of Greek Art, 248), spanning 
apiece (one short wall plus half of each å 
wall). Reinach, La peinture ancienne, 149n 
à similar arrangement at Plataia; cf. the ņ 
Panainos at Olympia: 
(1987) 11-31. 
Washington, 
Pla 


Vélcker-Ja nssen, 
On the temple at Plataia, 
“Discovery of a Temple 
n AJA 7 (1881) 390-421; P. W. Wall 
Sanctuary of Demeter: The Site of the Victor 
taea,” in La Béotie antique (Paris, 1985), 9 7-10 
cis, Image and Idea in Fifth-Century Athens, BA 
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Ari 


of the first new building complexes with paintings must have been 


In Athens ^. uilding of the shrine of the Lykomidai at Phlya, at his own expense 


remis! i ies 1). Like the temple at pue this shrine had been destroyed by 

pjutarch n y its repair, as at Plataia, occasioned new decoration. The authority of 

P he persian 4 4 by Plutarch implies that an epigram was inscribed, as on Polygnotos's 
cl Cu , 


{ire 9, 578; 
* ge in th 


wI t 1 


ides cite 
gmna i at Delph 


gration 
pjutarch, 
oin T twy 


. 42 
with a VOICE. 


i (Pausanias, 9.27.4) and on paintings by Kimon of Kleonai (Antholo- 
16.84). This reinforces the idea of collaboration between word and 
e commemoration of the Persian wars. It may have been Simonides’ collab- 
h painters that inspired his famous comparison of the two media (cited by 
Moralia 346): THY pev Cwypagiay Troinow cusxtwoar [mpoaayopeveu, Thy 6E 
pagiay Aahovoav: “Painting he calls silent poetry, and poetry—painting 
' His pronouncement belongs to a tradition of representing poetry in terms 


fart (as in Pindar: see Chapter 2) and is hardly "the invention of literary criticism," 


but more Jikel 
Themi 


y a compliment to painters whose works he inscribed." The role of 
stokles in a building with paintings also inaugurates the kind of personal initia- 


tive in public projects characteristic of Kimon and even of Perikles, who offered to the 
Athenians his own sponsorship of the Akropolis program, in lieu of the state expenses 
they protested (Plutarch, Perikles 14). However, the subject of the paintings paid for by 
Themistokles is not recorded, and their implications for classical art are lost. 

Four buildings in Athens were embellished with monumental paintings by Mikon 
and Polygnotos in the second quarter of the fifth century B.c. Two of them were shrines: 
the sanctuary of the Dioskouroi or the Anakeion, whose description is obscured by tex- 
tual corruption (Pausanias, 1.18.1), and the Theseion founded in conjunction with the 
return of the bones of Theseus (Plutarch, Kimon 8, Theseus 36). The first contained at 
least two paintings, one by Polygnotos of the Rape of the Leukippidae by the Dioskou- 
roi, and the other by Mikon depicting Jason's expedition to Kolkhis. Pausanias also 
mentions a third one, distinguished for its a0v67), showing Akastos and his horses. Of 
the paintings surviving in such descriptions, those from the Anakeion are the most 
elusive in terms of the shrine's location and appearance. However, plausible arguments 
point to the influence of the Leukippidai painting on other fifth-century art, specifically 
the metopes of the Temple of Apollo at Bassai.'? Moreover, the theme of the second 

painting, from the Argonautica, acquired new significance after the Persian wars in 
Greek iconography, as a confrontation between Greeks and Oriental opponents. '?? 
lhe paintings in the Theseion decorated a shrine whose ancient site and design are 


2 A. Carson, "Simonides Painter," APA Abstracts, 
1987, 65. Cf. Pollitt, Ancient View of Greek Art, 10, on 
literary analogy in art criticism. See Chapter 2, n. 21, 
for references in Harriott, Svenbro; also Part HI. 

> According to B. Madigan, “The Sculptured Met- 
opes of the Temple of Apollo at Bassae '" (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Minnesota, 1982), 51-55. 


!? B. Shefton, “Medea at Marathon,” AJA 60 (1956) 
159-63, on the "'orientalization'' of Medea in the fifth 
century, which he attributes to the influence of a 
monumental painting; Meyer, Kunst und Geschichte, 
18, on scenes of Jason as a confrontation between 
East and West (see Chapter 12). 
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in. Pausanias locates the shrine “near the Bymnasium 
SUM d digression on Theseus that could be const ued 
intings, eee (1.17.2). Of the three paintings clearly indica 
fourth pain? ween Athenians and Amazons, a myth not 


pane a à rs and repeated in the Stoa Poikile paintings. Pausa; 
Persian ^ 


n 3 
other versions on the s 


still 


hield of Athena Parthenos and the throne ¢ 
o the promulgation of this myth in early classical a ta nt 
E. battle between Centaurs and Lapiths, likewise popular on lost m, 
1 ba EL. a Promachos: Pausanias, 1.18.2) as well as in sculptu 
3 third painting is the only one the periegete clearly ascribec 
s E was difficult for Pausanias to interpret, as he found it only 
ed. It apparently showed some aspect of Ine dive to the b K 
figure 56), a myth that Pausanias recounts in more detail than tF 


ppropnate t 


J qi. 
nd which leads him into a digression about the subsequent fate c 


Be a fourth painting, perhaps on the rescue of the Athenian her 0 by 
iconographic implications of these paintings for the mythology o 
shave been repeatedly and intensively analyzed, and will be explor 
umably the building and its paintings were executed between the 
mains in 475 s.c. and the ostracism of Kimon in 462/1, within the 
Ito which Polygnotos's paintings at Delphi and in the Stoa are a: 
her than a restored shrine, the Theseion could have been designed f 
Nas a traditional temple like building, but no evidence allows 
ih the innovative design and purpose of the Stoa Poikile. 4 
ection of paintings was housed in the Pinakotheke on the Akro 
Mury a.D., when Pausanias reported a number of epic scenes. H 
ing Achilles at Skyros and Odysseus with Nausikaa and her m 
22.6-7). It is tempting to associate the first subject with Kir 
er the bones of Theseus (see Chapter 12) but the story was a 
ry monumental painting (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.134). In tl 
plied by the painting in the Pinakotheke, Kimon's recovery o 
a y of Athens would find its mythological analogy in Odys 
| p Achilles, from the same island, for the Greek expeditic 
nd Were displayed in the Pinakotheke: two exploits from tk 
s with the bow of Philoktetes, and Diomedes steali: g 
Benes contrasting the sacrifice of Polyxena with the murd 
E BS are mentioned: Aglaophon’s tableau of Alkibiades ir 


E ms NA Theseion," 7 Reinach, La peinture ancienne, 144 n. 
p^ (1972) 20-45, son, Marsyas 9 (1960-1961) 50, on these si 


ee eTY Athens, 49-5), as pendants. Achilles on Skyros: LIMC 1.1, ‘ 
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and a wrestler portrayed by Timainetos, a painter not men- 
nias describes at least ten paintings still visible (ér. ô tay 
whose variety in date suggests a range of time over which the paint- 
gener 7 ed, collected, and ultimately displayed. What remains unknown is 
g, merely described as an oua of the Propylaia, was designed to 
ery OF acquired that function after the Propylaia was completed.'° If the 
hich would agree with the Roman conversion of Greek sanctuaries into 
‘ons, then the Stoa Poikile retains its claim as the first building in the history 
art deliberately designed to display paintings. 
ns in the northwest corner of the Athenian Agora have located the 
lonnaded structure, measuring 12.60 by 2.68 meters, with open ends 
bv columns rather than walls.?* Whether or not this structure is the Painted 
it sheds no light on the paintings and their disposition, and simply agrees with 
'« location of the building in this general area (1.15.1). The Stoa Poikile, or 
Painted 5toa, derived its name from four sets of murals, but may have been known 


more commonly in the century of its construction as the Peisianakteion, in honor of its 
sponsor, Peisianax, the brother-in-law of Kimon (schol. Aiskhines, Ktesiphon 186; Plu- 


tarch, 


Kimon 4.5; Diogenes Laertius, 7.1.5; Suda s.v. IHewravakretos aoa). Presum- 


4blv the building and its paintings were complete before 462/1, the year of Kimon's 
ostracism, and the building is mentioned in Aristophanes' Wasps (1088-90). Unlike a 
building decorated with painted plaster, the stoa probably displayed panels of wood on 
the walls: true "paintings." A late reference describes them as sanides, presumably some 
kind of (laminated?) panels, which were removed in late antiquity (Synesius, Epistles 54, 


135). 19° 


Pausanias describes the paintings in the Stoa Poikile in the following order: first, the 


battle of Athenians against Spartans at Oinoe, in the Argolid; then, "in the middle of 
the walls” (èv rò 6& urg T&v roixwrv), a battle with Theseus and the Athenians fight- 
ing the Amazons, apparently by Mikon; followed by (£i 8£) the capture of Troy by the 


^ Ihe off-center doorway of this room long sug- 
gested a dining room, denied by W. B. Dinsmoor, Jr., 
“The Asymmetry of the Pinakotheke—For the Last 
lime?" in Studies in Athenian Architecture, Sculpture 
and lopography in Honor of Homer F. Thompson, Hes- 
peria suppl. 20 (Princeton, 1982), 18-33, but revived 
by P. Hellström, “The Planned Function of the Mne- 
siklean Propylaia," OpAth 17 (1988) 107-120, who in- 
vokes original paintings (p. 118) for an interior re- 
sembling the Lesche of the Knidians; cf. R. A. 
Tomlinson, “The Sequence of Construction of Mne- 
sikles' Propylaia,’”” BSA 85 (1990) 405-13. 
M T. L. Shear, Jr., “Excavations in the Athenian 


Agora, 1980-1982," Hesperia 54 (1984) 5-19; Camp, 
Athenian Agora, 66—72, figs. 42-44. Late details (triple 
rebate moldings on the undercut steps) and unusual 
design (with open wings rather than closed on both 
ends for paintings, like the Lesche of the Knidians at 
Delphi) suggest a building other than the Stoa 
Poikile. 

"5 Swindler, Ancient Painting, 217; Robertson, His- 
tory of Greek Art, 244—45; cf. Polygnotos's tabula in 
Rome (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.59), presumably 
also a wooden panel. For the testimonia on the Stoa 
Poikile painting of Marathon, see Harrison, AJA 76 
(1972) 370-78. 
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athon. With the excepti andra; ang final] 
Persian) history, th paon of the battle of Oj { (re ey. HISTOR a 315 
fy, the order in which noe, whi Xor S 
: h P C og 
a formulaic sequence of Athenian love descrip f nites frop. o imagined by Herodotus at Marathon, with Miltiades in the fore- 
B In à rhetorical context 1% The Es deeds from X A Paint nd. THE eee army, and Kallimachos in the pose of Harmodios, might be a 
a and analyzed Previously (Heroda Ogue 9f Athen; the ian 1 | vn | in eae by Polygnotos.' The gesture may have become a forte 
E Which becomes a stand Pur. 1 9.2 the fi M for the Pa art of the classical period. The description of the figure of Miltiades 
otus may have consulted more e Of the 2 ra “hes monumen = and indicating the barbarians to the Hellenes, while speaking to 





lg x th 1 tha ( > a ` = * 
& the Athenian Spec n Speeches „extendi ” (schol. Aristeides, On the Four 174: extetvwy Tv xeipa koi UmoSEuvUs 
on 











E | Wri 
ated later. as a resul of the Persi, hi endow t x rge them -oùs BapBapous Aéyav ópj.xv Ka evrov) could also describe the figure 
ars „gis EAANO® west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where he transcends 
of Apol i$ Wes with the centaurs by his gesture.'*! The composition of the Mara- 
Could have insp: painting, but e, a p ud and the images of us heroes, continued to inspire public oratory, as if 
inoe, of course es the recita] of Athe the actua E ily familiar to an Athenian audien a Thus two declamationes by Polemon, a pouce 
dition E. p pis Postdates Plataia deeds Jf Aristides, are attributed s an imaginary contest CES E fathers of Kynegeiros 
ji ‘Hon (see n. 13 6) d its Pa = Kallimachos.'^ In coincidences of language and image, it becomes clear how rhe- 


orical gestures and expressions participates and cola p in the commemoration of 
history. Furthermore, the function of rhetoric as a public art, dependent on gesture and 
monument as much as formulaic structures in syntax, requires its analysis in terms of 
visual and not just verbal traditions. 

Harrison's reconstruction of the Marathon painting as a trilogy, “in which successive 
dramas are named ‘Miltiades,’ ‘Kallimachos,’ and ‘Kynegeiros,’ or ‘attack,’ ‘victory,’ and 
'pursuit' " is more than just a convenient analogy to drama.!* History, tragedy, and 
painting all demonstrate the emergence of this structure in the same period of Attic 
culture, without requiring arguments for "influence" between the different media. The 
architectural layout of the Knidian Lesche at Delphi requires an arrangement in triptych 
form, as argued recently (see n. 127), and must have become a standard form of design 
for relief sculpture as well as painting. The same tripartite, interior display has been 
conjectured for the paintings by Panainos inside the temple of Zeus at Olympia.'** The 
JV Kc "brother" of Pheidias and painter of the battle of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile at Athens 
oe in the c, ' Urging on the gure decorated the throne of Zeus’s Statue at Olympia with n pairs of Es, Mas 

story» vm ture ang progres Soldiers ir in groups of three panels where history and allegory are juxtaposed with legen , as in 
ische His. ^ esp. i Narrative; Atp the Stoa Poikile (Pausanias, 5.11.56). Deeds of Herakles and Theseus are joined by 

| | episodes from the Trojan War depicting Ajax and Kassandra, Achilles and Penthesilea; 

the Persian wars are represented by figures of Hellas and Salamis, perhaps holding an 











oc Schla f ? dz: Francis, P eem €, 280 n. 2 
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'* Thus E. Harrison, AJA 76 (1972) 356. 358-62. ! 

'!! N, Terzini, “The Gesture of Apollo in the West !9 Harrison, AJA 76 (1972) 363-64, ill. 1; also a 
Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia," AJA 86 gued by V. Massaro, "Herodotus' Account Gaio s 
(1982) 287-88; “Unifying Themes in the Sculpture at tle of Marathon and the Picture in the Stoa One 
Olympia,” CA 6 (1987) 145-52. This heroic gesture re- AntCl 47 (1978) 458-75, esp. 461-62; Stewart, in Pic- 
calls the Homeric vepéxsw xetpa practiced by torial Narrative, 61 fig. 18 . aa 
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. y, the symbol of naval victory (cf. Figure 42), 145 Pana 
gephaoro E. Pheidias, however anecdotal in source, expr SSeS ; 
kinship , between monumental sculpture and painting in 
aiii interior sculpted friezes inside classical emp 
ET Ame the display of monumental paintings : in 
mon [t was in these major aspects of purpose andi rar 
mental painting influences other classical media, not in mino, T de 
angle reflected on vases. Thus the triple Te 9 the Darius k 
eflec the scheme of a wall painting in "triptych schemes 
burtiers in the central panel, flanked by a scene of Persians payi ing 
Bine] with Greece, Asia, and "Apate." | 
The other field where paintings played a role—tragedy— was | ence 
Bien and display. The arrangement of paintings in triptych sector 1s 
different episodes of the same subject but figures from twọ cycle 
he of the Knidians at Delphi, Ajax and Kassandra form the apex oj 
iple. balanced by the symmetry of departure scenes, Greek tents 
3 "the slavery of Trojan women against the death of Trojan men. He 
lon, Ajax. and Odysseus are portrayed opposite their coun ts 
on the opposite walls, and the violation of Athena's sanctuary is is s ba 
nce on the violators, in a pattern familiar in tragedy. Similar 
the Stoa Poikile in Athens would have allowed Persians and Am 
ed as enemies of Athens, the defenders of Athens with the capt 
ni lien paintings presented the same comparison of characte 


upied Herodotus and vase painters, reflected in literary testi m 
attributed to Polygnotos (see n. 124). 


q 


Ke these, the proliferation of paintings in early classical Athens 
Uvits new content. Their historical significance compares with 
ng ir mre Americas in the twentieth century. Public murals | aul 
E figures selected and paired for their social and hist 

fades and Theseus shared the same field in classical Atk 

na do in the murals of modern Mexico. Like commem 

ical and myth-historical paintings transformed a tradition 
i w making legendary material coterminous with cu 
Bios as a secular building, not a shrine deco 
homage to a deity but the glory of Athens, just as 


€ V, 168-71, no. 166 


E LL. '" Stewart, in Pictorial Narrative, 57 
E. cop In Such reconstruction. Hólscher, rich 
E ng, 220- bilder, 78, and Stansbury-O’Donnell, 


214; AJA 94 (1990) 230-32, on paini 
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The Invention of Athe 
History into Myth 


* 


"EOR THE HEROES ARE AT HAND": CULT ANE 


For not we have achieved these things ourselves, but the gc 
the heroes, who punished one man for his desire to rule As 
Europe, being wicked and reckless; he who treated sacred and 
property alike, who burned and destroyed the images of the gi 
who even whipped the sea and bound it in chains. 


—Herodotus 8.109 z 


D. 


eches delivered in Herodotus's account of the Persian t 
ay with authencity or sincerity. When Themistokles abar 
efeated Persians to the Hellespont, he did so partl 
h the enemy as a safeguard for the future, a precautior 
arch, Themistokles 21-33). His public concession to tl 
professed more pious reasons, attributing the Greek 
n the speech just quoted. Like the speech deliverec 
05) cited earlier, the words of Themistokles betray 
fictory and a synthesis of Athenian responses t 
ic E dedications of thanksgiving and repair 
genres in art and literature, as examined in th le p 
tions were new modes of understanding and expla 
the nature of this intellectual response is the fc 
‘adi itional, archaic, and pious, like the sentit me 
Eos divine action (Óatgpcv tis: Aesch ylu: | 
Yt storms to confound the enemy and allov Nec 
army and navy then in existence. This 
establishment of new cults and repara 


B. 
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‘on of legend into a historical precedent for recent events. In art, 

pine tr?” upied a separate sphere in the piston hierarchy generated by the 
wi ods still O the Darius Painter's name vase (Figure 62), the figures of Olympian 
the | rs. ON od nations occupy the upper register, with kings and mortals the next 
espectively. Even if the vase derives its scheme froma paint- 


ansforma!' 


. jan 





gods +ers below them, r 
o registi panels it divides gods from men (see Chapter 13). 
ee i - ° AME 
ng of thr esponse evolved more gradually and insidiously, and was more inti- 


e second r ; : one fA h . 
linked to the continuing ambitions of Athens. The belief arose that the Greeks, 
| s 


mately nians in particular, were naturally and culturally superior, hence able to over- 
and ene lacking the advantages of democracy and other Athenian institutions. 
come an | developments in Athens, particularly in philosophy and rhetoric, assisted 
AX secularization of history, visible in the critical historiography of Thu- 
iud and his contempt for superstition, in contrast to Herodotus's attention to divine 
ction. Political priorities—the ambitions of the Athenian Empire—may have encour- 
se the promotion of Athenian achievement, a subset of the secular response, at the 
axpense of the sacred one dependent on divine dispensation. This evolution affected 
both types of épyov: the monuments examined in Chapter 11 as well as &pya in narra- 
live, the "works" of historiography. The trophies erected after victories over the Per- 
sans were restored at critical moments later in the century, when Athens needed to 
emphasize those victories to defend its right to leadership in the Aegean.! These phys- 
ical restorations complemented the "ideology of Marathon" promoted in public rheto- 
ric. a monumental equivalent to oral communication. This secondary interpretation of 
Athenian victory was ultimately responsible for the promotion of democracy and other 
concepts now considered "Western" values.? The secular, political evaluation of the vic- 
tory included the promotion of Athens as the natural home of culture as well as of 
political leadership, and was probably responsible for the repatriation of Daidalos as an 
Athenian artist. However, his role in this recasting of Greek cultural history had its 
origins in the mythological interpretation of victory, the focus of this section. 

Through cult and myth, divine personalities were newly integrated into the Attic cal- 
endar and landscape to honor their role against Persia. Heroes, old and new, provided 
a third target for Athenian gratitude toward newly appreciated benefactors. These three 
domains of Greek religion experience significant transformations in early classical liter- 
ature and art, with new images of gods and heroes reborn as youthful and benevolent. 
Ultimately, mythology becomes a historical process in the classical era, transcending 
other "universal" theories of myth (e.g., structuralism), which might apply to other 
periods of Greek culture.? In particular, the exploration of allegory, as a dialogue be- 


cydid e» 





! W. West, CP 64 (1969) 7-19; see Chapter 11, n. 45. 1 DuBois, Centaurs and Amazons, 53; N. Horsfall, 
? Euben, Political Theory 14 (1986) 359-90; see Chap- “Myth and Mythography," EchCl 29 (1985) 394, on 
ter 13. "secondary myth." Cf. C. Brillante, "Myth and His- 
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| ESEU 
tween myth and history, was initiated in this per S giston 
and European art.* Its sources were not so ice I. in ways funa outne (all of Troy to Argos, 4nd calls the same bii 
of legend and reality, artificially separated in the ingenious an, ndar pingi g new mparin ;t with a torch race.’ Finally, the traditional 
experience of themi without contradiction, as a oM Odern min E Bir ats en uot 312), €? di spiked wreath worn by torch runners in vase paint- 
ter 10). Most vividly, traditional legends such as e WS of N f . tu í pau at ch racks verti NT After the battle of Plataia, Euchidas ran 
and Trojans acquired new status in classical art Es attles against be » eo! ve nci ent from ad the altar to rekindle that polluted by the barbarians, 
| Herodotus documents how specific episodes of the (—" of A e i s ere d sact* ux battle, only to collapse and receive à hero's burial in the 
i : Case 4 a god Pan provides a complete paradigm n: was 7 iar A pe^ Jd to ihe site eo (Plutarch. Aristeides 20). He had returned from Delphi 
[ E. E. the ba ttle of Marathon, the Athenian ru or their mech; pU and [es Artem? , the image © his arrival at Plataia wearing laurel and carrying 
E. 3 enion near Tegea in Arkadia (6.105). The nner, Phej dip S PT. laurel, asP 4el and an aition for the classical torch race. These historical 
1 s h » ejfe e a - 
a E. complaints to the Athenians E called the as, own 1 fire ame 4 torch race, like the race 1n tull armor (see Chapter 11), com 
, altho 'ell di r ath; 
E E e is ps disposed toward the Athe they have pal t M : ges that ! A from victories against the Persians. The argument that 
| Haily ions, an ri - UA ne i epi n i "223 
E... will be in the future." Accordin CN has been ų r refe rated gramatic P p “religious ritual in which the sacred fire 15 transferred from 
Ein his honor, a cult whose link to th polis and held an ann nians he P^ 2 ther”? may €* lain some ofits eae 
gg 32.7). The cave sanctua o the pati of Marathon is c ual festival one alté o ano or its Link tO history. P fied by Hero m 
Mand contained a stat ry appears in classical literat onfirmed by in the pit :stance ran promised thet AUTEM pisce : tymol 
| a ' u : * M . : 
gram attributed to Sim ifs f the god dedicated by Muda (Euripides, le : Bé thon according tO other sources. Popular epe pad 
» eh on x ^». 0 . 3 
ides (frag. 136 = Anthologia "m and inscribec put W” fulfillee i c experienced by the Persians at Marathon ‘0 a ies » s» 
Tov rpayómovr Eve Lava, róv 'Apká ea 232, 259); atribu the "pue vein Herodotus $ anecdote about the blinding of EpiZe a 
ES urr" . Tov Ápkáóa, Tov xarà | o this may sue have rovided sacred protection 
wer” "APnva | Katee MA ]usio 32.7) may na P 
iwy T M76 h (Pausanias. 
maaro Mths: ^u cave $8 ed to kal at Mar ctuary of Herakles served as the Athenian camp 
P. l n 
Miltiades established me, the the defend rs the ay the $2 10 The cave at Qinoe (Marathon). 
the one [who f . the goat-footed Pan, th P ve is not mentioned by Herodotus. es i Lá 
o fought] with the Athenian aa 6.109), b p Pan and the Nymphs in Attika, show? a significant increa 
P s agai na CR 
a race held for Pan's new against the Medes. like other cav ed A E i E " a cu of Pan were, indeed, initiated after the 
edan Athens in the fifth ce a represents a contest popul a material 1n nea P d ae was sacred tO Pan in Aeschylus $ account O 
p ably the cult shared by Pro, M patie o wl 7-49), as if the god s blessing spread tofon battle 56 vu 
rometl ersi j TOV 
.33 se P | the spirit of the epigram b Gimonides hat praise» him as (ore this 
inito re resentations of Pan are rare betore 
e represen 
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A compare ge immortali = 7 . “Darkness from Li i 
LTA , s th alized (in st S. Tracy, 4 vation 
d). " iM opin) familiar to him E famous mail-route of the P (in ste the Agamemnon CO 36 (1986) 257-60; Herbert in 51959) 15-22: Daux, BCH 82 (1958) : 
bs. Ing Stops these cour; in the cult of Hephai e SLM Corinthiaca, 29, on the torch-race in d 3 E gg. J. Wickens, „yne Archaeology °° pate 
^e ume: neither snow umers from covering i a presum phors and similes; Francis; Image and Idea Mm JL) igit Cave-Use in Attica from Prehistone i PN a 
Aoan , Tai eir " j versity, 
ceamemmnon, Kl in, heat, nor d " allotted stag tury AGER p. qs72:2609 mam Times" (Ph.D. diss., Indiana a 
E ytemnestra arkness" (tra A 8 Herbert, in Corinthiaca, 32; How and Well: dramatic rise in cave culte of Pan 
0 Greek M ES. uses a Persian word ns. A. de cite Frazer who subscribed to theories On the role of 169-96, on the i sical pen 
eek | ÁO v i £ "un " i 
-138, a yin, ed. L. Edmu i (xyyapos) to descril ww t- ed the ritual ongin ofthe the Nymphs !^ mec (ünften Jahrhun 
cw other essa nds rinthiaca escrit Gre in religion that encourag a E Brommer „panbilder des 
1986) 4-23. D , 29-35. — torch race at the EXPEBIE of history: ^ AA 53 (1938) 376-80; Bovon, Etud de Lettre 
* mmerwahr, Fort and THONE E eir e yc 224-26. € Edwards «(Greek Vouve Reliefs tO 
| , Cult o am j l Uni- 
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| FROM DALES 
tations show specific correlations with THESEUS 
cup by the Haimon Group, dated ith the new cult: f 
allusion to the race instituted P 475 B.c., sho a example u15T0RY 
l za w 
E. 4 pne painting of M bm We n ing | ma aot only Boreas a Y uppos of Athens E» mirac us ETTLKOUPOS, 
ED... ae F and heroes like Herakles E Marathon the fi yis gu. tons: including four vases by the Niobid ga along the 
em "nu a historical source on B Theseus ( B alor | P in Aare : t divine approval of a uq that ends in marriage and a 
The promoti | a | presence at th E an jJ ance ot ^ ssh for A hens.” Other Athenian figure® depicted in attendance, in 
E. on of Pan is matched by the n E battle able relati? ct tic SCE es, include Oreithyia $ parents, Erechtheus and Praxi- 
E. E. destroyed the Persia A Athens paid | f : sts e legendary NE e^ mous hero, and fae oi hec ia 
Basis ET i Boyes] held that the ATE et off n iil to Be em r <i "The pres figures like Kekrops and Erechtheus legitimates the 
lippides. As in the ; ad equivalent of the rebat prayed E (H “TOd¢ io? j i jinked to roy? ic enealo So (roc E until the persian 
BE before, in thi omplaint of Pan, the god Bo e encounter el god } tory ^. py also ;ndicate a rec t innovation perhaps inaugurated in PORE or monu 
B. E b by having sent a "E was rememb een Pa, wars ! The 10S (5 monides OT Boreas and the ArtermusiO® episode may have 
O0 E s (6.44.2). Herodotus himsel Y. Mount NO E mental à these heroes into 4 standard narrauve version adopted PY painters 
Eon (ox Exe I = thenian prayers and NES with unusual E g t i suggest (see N 45), the iconography of these vases also suggests that a paint- 
TEM PT pane 7,189.3). But he M ice were responso 4 bf ma nave d corated the new $ nctuary of bore on the Ilissos (in the tradition of 
— the storm pear River in southeast i mentions the fo le for th da E post Pe -sian shrines decorated with paintings: see Chapter 11). The story of the 
Not Oreithyia b : temision. This site was al thens, presta ndatior i cian is also of those traditions of the Persian wars that evolve into a MY 
EE Inthe B the incident that S so remembered E. the so s supp? ¢ Athenian ambitions during the Pentakontaeua- Bones wears phracian 
— came tive rus (229.b-d), Sokrates lo ade him a you the log ostum some of his appearances on vases, and his connection to Thrace may have 
> myth that SN and mentions an altar p the incident a (ki sr ; nem sized du Athenian campaigns in northern Greece.” The story of Boreas 
EN of the A * the rape of Oreith x Boreas, but knows E B g nd Oreithyla was po ular as architectural sculpture in at least two akroteria for Attic 
üivalent of a E t must have been M ES te Areopagos k anotr temples of the late (fth century» i cluding the Atheman temple on Delos; a conspicuous 
ad to Simonides A Boreas, a choral (?) panied by comm b fou locale fo Athenian propaganda.” In addition to the pecific ssociations of ane g of 
alebrating the E. e poet whose vana a on the battle E ra the north nd with recent storms and battles, the theme of rape OF abduction plays a 
her Attic poe E wars (PMG, frag by associated with e Arte mi si nificant role in the historiography of the Persian wars. Herodotus TUER E nu 
i (frag. 281, Radt and prose of the E Y e The story of AS a: with a series of abductions explaining legendary ane contemporary hos ities, and ^ 
d Pherekydes E Sophokles ( ae , including trage "m | imately the origins of the Persian wars (1. 2 This ™ 5 o A. Me x 
aly, the story of th 3, F 145), | , 768.596), and myth N^ with an interest in scenes of abduction in classica! art often invo E go PM a 3 
e In the ear! ys of Oreithvi Yythograpis as if the miraculous intervention of gods in human history revived terest in the! erotic 
after. !5 b. m period, o yia also appears in Atti " A85. 
EE makes this th , on about thirty-fi ttic vase pain c. gaempi-Disitriadou, “Borea uci creek AT mto Classicals 76. Po 
, Of the kind po EE more than i ve extant vases, Au 137, nos. 53-96; Simon in Greek Art: Archaic into Clas- W- Agard, © reas at Athens, &i 12M. 
Vagner-Museum pular in archaic tim ps: a story of the VN s sical, 76, pl. 715 9 Fol med mui bur FA vite oit ale 
nordattischer Pan Würzburg (loan): es, is the cOnnEEB M 968), 62. Cf. the same PEG bue p^ E 1931), ZAR 2 PT " ier “Die Akroter 
— A AK 17 (1976) D T. on to Atk ythos at Yale (1913-4 Pollitt, G poulet tural Groups: 102-4, pl- abs. “ono (Ph 
: ng E. h rne) ; P CUPS Erlebnis und DEB (Spring 1987) i321 fig. 6 On rape: abduction. and qua des Te X A nen au = ie 
gnificance of a (Cambridge ‘Boreas and Or es de Lettres 6 Gaia 2 mari je. iconography a . Br aud i EADA M Ipt es e el classique 1. Cata- 
E. is myth in ae 31 (1981) 215- eithyia in Greek Va T woodi ^ So of Erotic Pursuits mages an os 34: uiptur q (Pans 1994). 26- 
Mppho und c; e Classical, 75. 32; Simon, in G ser Meanings,” JHS 107 (1987) 131-53 (p. 193 0 24 on logue des sculptures € iques os n e 
Simonides (Berl; 13-14. S 76; Pollitt, YUA reek Art: Ar Boreas). 28, no. 15; 36 47 on its political SY sms 
rlin, 133 40 . Kaempf-Dimitriad G Bulletin (Spri 7 Kron, Phylenheroet 37-39, 78-82; Kaempf-Dimi- Athenian imperialism), pis. 14-16. 
ou, "Boreas," Li} triadou, LIMC WA; 136-37, nos. 1979? 2 p, Walcot, „Herodotus On Rape; Arethusa 3 
| 18 Boreas in racian costume on à pelike in Ham (1978) 137-47. 
burg by the Painter of the pirth of Athena: Simon, in 
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..» 2: [n other words, traditional patterns in myth and arı 
interaction. fc identi f a divine figure—were trance 
entity o ransfor 
the specific ! 
as well as 


( war and its intellectual interpretation. 


experience O J who experiences a significant transformation in 
E" ET s wars is an Olympian one, Poseidon. His ne 
myth after the JOE epithets, the way traditional gods like 72 
— in reciated in epithets like Eleutherios, Promachos. | 
|» E E. credited with the storm that weakened the Pe 
loreas, m in the bronze statue found there (Figu, 1 
4 as Poseidon 2wrnp, or “Savior, an eponym formul aic i 
ebrating Greek victory.? Closely linked to this new manifestation o Aa 
3 Zeus Eleutherios, who “liberated” Greece pan the Persians and w 
] with an altar and cult at Platata and a stoa in the Agora of Athen 
SHested before the Persian wars and is associated only with 
t es the focus of Athenian propaganda in the Delian League.» 
spidon’s debut as a sea god, in particular, coincides with the debu 
E ower at the battle of Salamis. On the Akropolis there are no dedi 
: before the early classical period; even then, his cult may have bee 
San adjunct to other Attic heroes like Erechtheus and Theseus 264 



















lempt-Dimitriadou, Die Liebe der Gétter in der from Artemision (Poseidon or Zeu 
ust des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Bern, 1979); way. Severe Style, 62-63 n. 5. 
|Configurations of Rape in Greek Myth," ^ Plataia: Plutarch, Aristides 19; [ 
gS. Tomaselli and R. Porter (Oxford, Strabo, 9.2.31. Athens: Agora III, 2. 
esp. 129-36. Sourvinou-Inwood, JHS 
1253; "Menace and Pursuit: Differentia- 
Breation of Meaning," in Images et société 
z ed. C. Bérard, C. Brun, and A. Po- 
21987), 41-58; E. Keuls, "Patriotic 
| Counter-Cultural Protest as Evi- 
laintings," in Ancient Greek and Re- 
motes “a sudden outburst of vio- 
mpus" around 480 s.c. 

made after the Persian Wars at 
117.1-2), Corinth (Xenophon, 


and stoa: Camp, Athenian Agora, 
Entdeckung der Freiheit, 125-39, Ze; 
Eleutherios. V. Rosivach, "The Cul 
therios at Athens," PdP 135 (1987) 2t 
ure cup with scenes of warriors ar 
vated under the Stoa of Zeus in Ath 
H. Thompson, "Athens Faces Adver: 
[1981] 345, dates it to the Perserschutt 
new" in 480) has been connected wi 
of the cult: D. Williams, in Festschrift Sc 

Francis and Vickers, BSA 83 (1988) 15 
h ns (Pausanias, 1.14.5); nology of cup and stoa. 
Meukela" LIMC IV.1, 48-51; — zs As argued by Raaflaub, Entdecku 
Ki, 128-29; Shapiro, Boreas 9 140-47, Í 
'mplé now known as th č 


Meion" has j “J. Binder, “The West Pediment of 
on been attributed to Poseidon," in Studies Presented to Ster. 















ES EL Mp n. M. L. H. Jeffery, "Poseidon on the Acro 
4 : Bulletin (Spring International Congress of Classical Archa 

EE om 1983, ed. A. Delivorrias and others (At 

E o ‘ 3:124-26. The earliest dedication on th 
herios). On the statue 
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was a penrrhanterion for Poseidon Erechtheus 
(Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, 
no. 384; IG P 580) appropriate to his striking the sea 
of Erechtheis from the rock with his trident (Apollo- 
doros, 3.14.1). 

“ F. Brommer, Die Skulpturen der Parthenon-Giebel 
(Mainz, 1963), 158-70; W. Fuchs, "Zur Rekonstruk- 
hon des Poseidon im Parthenon-Westgiebel," Boreas 
5 (1983) 79-80. The central figures of the pediment 
are lost, but survive in vase painting, e.g., on a red- 
figure krater from Pella from around 400 B.C: Greece 
and the Sea, ed. A. Delivorrias (Amsterdam, 1987), 
202-6, no. 104. 

? Callimachus, lambi frag. 194, 66-68; Kron, Phy- 
lenheroen 90 n. 375, 96-99; P. Vidal-Naquet, "Athens 
and Atlantis: Structure and Meaning of a Platonic 
Myth," in Myth, Religion and Society, ed. R. L. Gordon 
(Cambridge, 1981), 206, calls this dispute “one of the 
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;nvented at this time, about a contest between Athena and Poseidon 
of Athens. No trace of this legend predates the Persian 
= in the west pediment of the Parthenon, one of the most prom- 
7 Herodotus reports papripux of the contest in the temple of 
| and a statue group was still on display on the Akropolis in the second 
1.24.3). The myth promotes Athens as a city so attractive that 
, an expansion of mere gratitude for divine assistance in 
deities like Boreas and Pan. Although some sources cast 


war eF ner Olympians as judges of the contest, one version that must be Attic has 
zeus or 0 king” of Athens, serve as judge.* Revered as a founder of agricul- 


a] institutions and as an eponymous hero of Athens, Kekrops is one of 
sures, like Daidalos, newly accredited after the Persian wars, and is promoted 
aal of "autochthony."? Poseidon's new epithets ("Pelagios") and new cults at 
son also commemorate Athenian naval action against the Persians.” After Sala- 
je of the captured Phoenician triremes was dedicated at Sounion, a sanctuary 
-robably more important to Apollo and Athena in the archaic period.” If Poseidon was 
, classical newcomer to Sounion, the new temple begun in the early fifth century and 
completed in the decades after the Parthenon would have been a logical addition to the 
canctuary. Its sculptural decoration, a frieze inside the colonnade before the pronaos, 
was devoted to three themes expressive of recent myth-historical subjects: the battle of 
the gods against giants, the centauromachy, and the youthful deeds of Theseus.* The 
appearance of Theseus, in particular, bespeaks one of Poseidon’s contributions to Attic 
fame, for it is through his son, Theseus, that he becomes a more intimate member of 





mythical foundations of Athenian history.” 

? Kron, Phylenheroen, 84-85. On autochthony, see 
subsequent discussion in the text. Cf. the new Attic 
agricultural hero “Bouzyges.” once Epimenides the 
Cretan: Shapiro, Kernos 3 (1990) 341. 

* Schachermeyr, Poseidon 37 n. 75. Immerwahr, 
Form and Thought in Herodotus, 253 n. 47, on fighting 
at Phaleron. 

*" Herodotus, 8.121; Pausanias, 1.1.1 (Athena); 
Apollo: Ridgway, Archaic Style, 52-53; Morris, Black 
and White Style, 99-100. 

2 A. Delivorrias, “Poseidon-Tempel auf Kap Su- 
nion: Neue Fragmente der Friesdekoration," AthMiti 
84 (1969) 127-42, on the frieze; for a new reconstruc- 
tion, see F. Felten and K. Hoffelner, "Die Reheffnese 

des Poseidon-Tempels in Sunion.” AthMitt 102 (1987) 
169-84. 
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T 
their implications become difficult to dis 
cted against Persia 


Although Poseidon was an Attic cult figure before th 
a both those condu 


- z ‘ EO p ian wars, 
god, Poseidon Hippios, not a maritime deity, and hence Tsian Persia 
: P 


(t , 
crative O peequent campaigns: 



























the company of other gods.” In early classical iconograph Se pike ^ o milieu of $ ;an expansion practiced during the ops aes 
over the Persians 1s made expliat in scenes where Nike k. his role pA Je gom ateges for Atheruan Athenian claim to supremacy, Hid E d 
a libation into a phiale he holds (Figure 53).^* Images of zodi eo a separate ^ (or victory pec iN in Pericles cuneral oration. Thus ah re ss- 
in these decades when new cults and old gods were honor Ne ! "eria edt r Athens TP ed in this section, the attribution tO divine p 
giving and sanctuary foundations. Poseidon's new posta in cere; " fill g n of victo intr - eparated into two strands or two phases, €a A 
tron is promoted through his association with other new Lo mas k^ nterPre a ema cannot P. des (1.8990) indicate, the aftermath of the EE 
notably his consort. the Nereid, Amphitrite, and his new, ND ag and nate : 20-21) an Thuc Y wth of Athenian power, à development 
(Figure 51). Amphitrite first appears in Attic art in a cluster b reco gnize ag Het of ` gistingu ed fro the gr? 
Blassical period, including scenes of libation with Poseidon a Paint | E: cannot and att. eae popularity of certain heroes, a 
fire 56), as if to address the new “need for an iconograph and iving y nantes" io tion of ens emerges in ecu The miraculous appearance 03 
The emergence of Theseus as a prominent e he A y ot Sea-powe; | The uem = surviving art than in pa bet. es; Ajax and the Aiakids were sum 
Bliclassical Athens soon eclipses that of all other gods S iconography nore XP Aerized the narrative of ec xe at Marathon, “dad in full 
= of Theseus. a hero, bolsters that of his father E heroes, Such t : heroe? M (Herodotus; 8.64) t. the barbarians,” according tO woes uu 
Blatonship between them is emphasized in scenes hec a god. TI moned "° ~- arging ahead of them against de these anecdotes 4r Epryov of history 
oath or contractual obligation rather than of friend Er E shake ^ amor Ai "uus 35). Art as well as legend mà A na and the eponymous heroes next ^ 
le Escenes seem to represent the moment of kr ; p (Figure 4) | ar s ;  onument at Delphi pons yeg ee Poikile painting of the baie Mee 
fens from Troizen to find his father, a story that gni after These preian Pausania 10.10.1-2) while the pae ods and Athenians 5 
e the Gity's population took refuge at a AE releva ges ded Herakles and Theseus "7 inf c" (Pausanias, 1.15.3), an image pofite 
paitis Theseus, Amphitrite, and Athena e We B.C.” In the abs thon inclu Theseus ‘rising, from the groun surface from the earth oF their 
Orate a trini 





Sion a red-figure cup by Eu | ty o enco red askos in Boston, 4 
ED. y / phronios difficult to i ; ^d. tion that ay have the lid of a red-figu inest 
e Pers VE o ima k cama _50). On nted with 
à; ian ae (Figure 56). gine before the 'ombs in art and legend (Figures E e tomb, an e gg. shaped pee: TAE 
» point, the : 1 to rise : s e tO 
sgiving or E si e of maritime iconography reflects r vaag "a pi " 4nd is ready for battle cigun ie an altar with drawn 
E ations for naval vi i Gilets and at etic tO ors rise from a STU e) 
Wa Maritime alliance am victory over Persia. Sina Painter two warriors P' cup (Figure AT ao 
h ' ong the Greek Ec by the Oxford Brygo5 terior of the same P 
ne Delia Br. reeK states, an d th . D V . 47 left). The ex 1 en the Persian T 
gue, must have encou á e ambiti on f for battle (Figure , RIT connection betwe 
ien | raged the populari k swords as i a making explicit Ene ole in Athen 1 
pes", Poseidon, 35-38, 49. U. Hei popularity of Posei Greeks fighting Persians, E already layed a rol’ 
3 losedon in der or; hic . Heimberg, ( 1976) 21, on the fr shows Py '" of heroes. Some of these e nicides and their statues 
B), 71-75; p. Mos i Vasenmalerei art equency of god wars and the return ian wars, like the tyran amm i 
mos und Siewert, "Poseidon Hip. ene Came ian cult and mythology M cca eee t in art after epiphany O^ the battle 


die athenischen Hippeis de their debu 


noanlitcal’ among these figures >' 
The most politica! e selected (w1 


» E. Harrison on i 

"5d Stud - a n Li AL i 
W O ou to B. s Pediment of the Parthenon ” AIA 

| E. , and M. Putnam i Art B 54 (1972) 401-2; ‘The Ponti 

E ^ AA (1982) 291-97 Berlin, It Over," in Jn Memorian A F 

EJX krater by the Aegi | Heimberg, Bild d ! ws 

MUS. sthus P ainter es Poseidon, 3 A0 
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meson, “A E Rer Gallery S (1382) 296; S. Kaempf-Dimitr a Oxford 1911.615: A 
; anc igure Krater by the pP LIMC sia 724-35. See Gr Ece í schichte der griech A ats Mr 
ms E - 3, fig. l. Cf in YUAG Bulle. Wars r a see OE objects illust ati dated this cup after the a DM of the De- (1978) 17-24, e in 
l 'F p j - s . Louvre G 348 » deu Athenian Supremacy a | So ao j Barron, ‘fhe piga, ropag taia, while D. williams, i 
x 95 Painter, ; " Pollitt, YLIAG e nas 84 (1964) 35-59 << .dentifies the figure? ae 
E and New Bulletin (Spring 198 F NA i iat attributed to the Tyszkiewicz enc aches and Stesilaos, i" 
41 x s " , 


i od 
Clairmont. Patrios Nomos, 3 
Painter (ARV! 188.59) Aspects of Death, 31-33, fig. 25; thon. 


cA pl, 5a; Vermeule. 
n. 54 pl AK 19 (1976) 6, pi. 2, 2- 


Shor 5 

cene nee by the Sy Piha selection of such scenes. _ 

Eo. E E and Nike. | „ ^5 argued by Shapiro, AA (1982): 
- 1953), and AK P. Jacobsthal, Theseus auf dem Meer 
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£. 1911). On these historical grounds, M d. Boardman. 
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| / in art before the Persian wars. Even then, only thre 
few images it” group: the statues by Pheidias at Delphi, thee 
sented enn ias cial monument in the Athenian Agora, near u 
thenon, E Kleisthenic constitution, which met its first great cha 
! Ao ot cpm heroes were first vindicated by Athenian victo, 
sians, the ep oe the Persian wars made heroes (see Chapter 11). Un 
of the a - however, no particularized iconography develops fo: 
and oaa uals, such that their identification on the Parthen, 
a group | | 


on 
disputed.“ Instead individual heroes attend representations of Attic E 
isputed. , ic 
iral to the ideology of Athens. 


ÉErechtheus, legendary king and nerd since Homer hae 2.546-51), t 
the Akropolis and close associations pls Athena and Poseidon.45 He i 

ame and personality with Erichthonios, the equam earthborn offs 
fd Hephaistos, and is sometimes identified as his father or son. Hi 
Bend in art is the story of his birth, a aia then on early classica 
) and perhaps the subject of larger paintings, acco Ee toa referenc > 
pntually’ the scene was represented on the base bearing the cult imap 
] ephaistos by Alkamenes, in the craftsman-god's new temple; Th 
ithonios is also popular in vase painting, in scenes where the goddes 
as nurse and sponsor, if not as mother. The earliest version is o n a 
y the Panaitios Painter, dedicated appropriately enough on the A 
lvassociated with Perserschutt debris, revision of stratigraphy and chro 
lis cup to be later and not earlier than 480 B.c. If so, and its subjec 
nt for its date, there may be even less evidence for interest in th 
n invasion.* Like other Attic heroes who become kings, nota 


sym 





œn, 13-31, 202-14 (Parthenon), Cult of Athena and Erechtheu 3 On 
h 228-36 (Agora) 215-23 (Delphi); ^ Kernos 2 (1989) 175-85 (see n. 26 
en am Parthenonfries," in Parthenon- Erechtheus” on the Akropolis). 
35 44. Gauer, GGA 230 (1978) 179-80; ^ Here by Hermonax on a celebrate 
ys ... Margaret Thompson, 71-85. nich (2413); Kron, Phylenheroen, 37—39 

Gate to the fourth century, but a pls. 1-5. Cf. J. Neils, “A Greek Nativ 


pin late fifth-century testimonia. dias Painter," BClevMus 70 (1983) 27€ 

«ns, "The Composition of the 
us Heroes on the East Frieze of 
9 ( (1985) 121-27; cf. E. Harrison 
Frieze,” and Kron, "Die Phy- 

nfries,” both in Parthenon- 
44, for a table of proposed 


“A Calyx-Krater in Virginia by the ! 
with the Birth of Erichthonios," A. < 30 
Euripides indicates that the myth we 
paintings (Ga ep Èv ypagy vouileTat: 

" The financial documents for the 
E. (IG F 370, 371) indicate that the statu 
A E i +. Thompson, cuted between 421/0 and 416/5 B.C.: Kr 
E ented the lost fig- roen, 63-64, E 14; Harrison, AJA 81 (15 
"nent: Kron, Phylenheroen, Brommer, Hephaistos, 45-46. 

“ Akropolis 433: Kron, Phylenheroen, 3 


2- 55; N. yet : 
E lapahatzis, “The 8. On chronology, see Chapter 11, nn. 
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presented with a lower body in the form of a snake, an indication 
earth, either as a chthonic deity or as an “earthborn” one. 

e birth of Erechtheus/Erichthonios, their chthonic (serpentine) 
e of Athena/Athens reflects an Athenian obsession with the con- 
v. As recently analyzed, at least three different principles contrib- 
mE figures like Erechtheus/Erichthonios, born from the earth with 
d to een from anthropomorphous parents, was extended to the Athenians 
" he appellation "Erechtheids" in the fifth century. This chthonic 
; synthesized with the historical fiction that the Athenian people were “au- 
"^ or had lived in Attika since time immemorial: kovr oi avroi alei (Thu- 
; 1.2.6 and 2.36.1). Only a population that had in fact been invaded and evacu- 
abandoned its territory during the Persian invasion, as the Athenians did 
4lamis, could have claimed this fiction with such ferocity. By the time Thucy- 
had entered the formulaic language of Attic rhetoric, probably 


through the propaganda of funerary orations.*? But even in the retrospective speech 
that Herodotus casts in the mouth of Athenian envoys to Syrakuse, the Athenians are 
mhe oldest race, and the only ones of the Hellenes who have not e/migrated" (apxato- 
-arov uèv EOvos mæpexóuevot, uovvo. 6E EOVTES ov ueraváozav EAAnvwy: 7:161.3). 
This claim is allied to a racial one: as exaggerated in parody, the Athenians have never 
been invaded, hence their blood has never been contaminated by barbarians (in a pas- 
sage quoted in Chapter 13, from Plato, Menexenus 245d).® This resistance to outside 
invasion argues from nature what happened in history: because the Athenians de- 
fended their territory, and "saved" Greece from the Persians, it become logical to imag- 
ine an infinite past when this was true. The object of these claims was the present and 
the future, not the past: the state that had defended itself in the past deserved to lead a 
defensive alliance among other states, once vindicated by a historical myth.*! The claim 
to autochthony also assisted two other ambitions of classical Athens. Possession of ter- 





Í- ç 


compare the chronology of the cups found under the 
Stoa of Zeus: this chapter, n. 24. Other Persian con- 
texts for this artist include his early career at Mara- 
thon (Proto-Panaitian cup from the Athenian tumu- 
lus) and a cup with Persians now reattributed to the 
Antiphon Painter (Agora P 43: J. Mertens, Attic White 
Ground. Its Development on Shapes Other Than Lekythoi 
[New York, 1977], 182, no. 70, pl. XXXIV, 1); also see 
n. 24; Williams, in Festschrift Schauenburg, 78; Francis 
and Vickers, BSA (1988) 143-63, on the chronology of 
Attic deposits. 

" As parodied in Plato's Menexenus 237c. N. Lo- 
raux, "L'autochthonie: Une topique athénienne, le 
mythe dans l'espace civique," AESC 34 (1979) 3-26; 
Invention of Athens, 148-50: "In short, autochthony is 
not so much a weapon as the Athenian myth par ex- 





cellence" (p. 150). A. Saxonhouse, “Myths and the 
Origins of Cities: Reflections on the Autochthony 
Theme in Euripides' Ion," in Greek Tragedy and Politi- 
cal Theory, 252-73; Rosivach, CQ 27 (1987) 284-94; 
Tyrrell, Amazons, 114—28. 

5 Saxonhouse, in Greek Tragedy and Political Theory, 
256, 265, on the connection between autochthony 
and aristocracy; Loraux, Invention of Athens, 146, 149 
for the coincidence of etyevia and autochthony in, 
e.g., Aristotle and Demosthenes. 

*! As argued by Loraux, Invention of Athens, 148-50; 
Rosivach, CQ 27 (1987) 305, on the rise of this con- 
cept as an ideological tool between 475 and 450 s.c; 
Tyrrell, Amazons, 114-15, on the Athenian link be- 
tween autochthony and imperialism justified by na- 
ture. 
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“4 ena and Hephaistos and his foster-gestation by Earth, Ge (Fig : 


bf Pandora, à fi ms created by “all the gods" in Hesiod's versi: on 
d Days 60-82, especially 80-82), is recast as 


t iV 570-74: Works à 
f the fifth century The most prominent display of this myth 


he Athena Parthenos (Pausanias, 1.24.7; Pliny, Naturalis Historia 3 
Mate the creation of the cult image itself. Fragments of a sculp oture 
henian Agora have been restored as another representation of of th 
aps from a lost monument from the Akropolis.* Representat 
fe vase painting (Figure 50) focus on her birth, and may refle 
Bhokles' satyr play Pandora or the Sphyrokopoi.?? a 
hat is distinctive about these representations is their diverg gen 
siod. Pandora is shown rising from the earth like Erichthon: 
ere a native Athenian, or a hero like Theseus who "rises from 
[Pausanias, 1.13.5). She is even labeled in some scenes by 
meter, "Anesidora," or "She who sends up gifts," to emphi 
h. Even the birth of Athena comes to play the sz e role 
ral achievement, a triumph of the brain unassisted by 
on, without benefit of a mother, as Athena herselaam remer 
10). This final play of the trilogy has dy E e 
m women," in which the artificial naturalization Geil 
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Greek Tragedy and Political Theory, THs Minas lap8évov » 
d 268 (citizenship); G. Walsh, ^ Los," in Twelfth Internatio nal 
it right and Race in Euripides’ chaeology, September 198: yer | 
9) 301-15. R. Parker, "Myths of ers (Athens, 1988), 3: 53- | 
Tpretations of Greek Mythology, * Radt, frags. 482-8 
xhthony as an expression E. Simon, “Pandora,” 
) Eye of Greece, 145-47. 
sr l; cf. Fehr, Hephaistos2 s E. Simon, “Anesidora, 
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's denial of motherhood are allied claims in the city's displace- 
In à comparable exclusion of women, the same city reduces the role 
4nd rites in favor of public funerals at state expense and substitutes 
p laws for “naturalization,” displacing nature with the city as regulator 


¢ Hephaistos as "parent" to earthborn offspring like Erichthonios and Pan- 

‘he leadership of Athens in the world of art, a theme promoted in the 

and Hephaistos as craftsmen and in the city's claim to Daidalos as 
On the level of myth and image, Athens portrayed itself as patron of the 
tors claimed that the city was the zratógvats or ovo tov of Greece (Thu- 
11; Figures 58-61, and Chapter 13). The political dimensions of these artificial 
! earthborn epiphanies ultimately emphasize the unusual origins of Athe- 
eadership in politics and culture. The city's claim to priority (apx7) in origins of 


Itural institutions served its claim to political apyn: hegemony of the Delian League 
cu 


4nd the Aegean. 


In addition to representing Athenian cultural claims to autochthony, the eponymous 
heroes also contributed to the mythology of Attic kingship in the fifth century. Begin- 
aing with Kodros, a line of Attic kings in classical sources arranges Kekrops, Erech- 
‘heus. Pandion, Aigeus, and other eponymous heroes—some, like Pandion of Megara, 
shared with other cities.” Judging from Herodotus's version of this descent (8.44), the 
revised list was not established until the late fifth century under political motives.9 The 
use of a foreign word, rópavvos, for an absolute monarch supports the idea that king- 
ship was not native either, as the model of foreign rulers admired by the Greeks in the 
archaic period contributed to the image of kingship.*' Like other responses to the Per- 
sian wars that become ironic, the adoption of kingship derived from an admired On- 

ental tradition was intended to embellish a native victory over those very institutions. 
The fabrication of a genealogy of hereditary kings in the fifth century agrees with the 


" Tyrrell, Amazons, 116-24, "Autochthony and 
Hirth in the Oresteia.” Cf. birthright and autoch- 
thony in Euripides' lon: Walsh, Hermes 106 (1978) 
301-15; F. Zeitlin, "Athenian Mythmaking in the Jon 
of Euripides," APA Abstracts, 1987, 15; B. Goff, “Eu- 
ripides' lon 1132-65: The Tent," PCPhS 214 (1988) 42- 
54, on authochthony and birthrights in Athenian 
rites such as the Arrephoria and the Ephebia. 

* Saxonhouse, in Greek Tragedy and Political Theory, 
259, 269-73; Loraux, Les enfants d'Athéna, and Inven- 
tion of Athens, esp. 45-49; Keuls, “Patriotic Propa- 
ganda.” 

? F. Jacoby, “Die attischen Konigliste," Klio 2 
(1902) 406-39; Drews, Basileus, 86-94. See chart in 
Brommer, Theseus, 142. Pandion: Kron Phylenheroen 





T 


104-9. 

®© As argued by F. Brommer, “Attische Könige,” in 
Charites, 153-64; Kron, Phylenheroen, 100. Cf. Drews, 
Basileus on the absence of hereditary monarchy in 
early Greece before a late and restricted BactAevs; 
Schachermeyr, Rückerinnerung, 283, on the manipu- 
lation of genealogy to make Minos and Theseus con- 
temporaries. 

*" E.g., in tragedy, history, and art, as argued in 
Chapter 11: see the Oriental image of Arkesilaos on 
the Lakonian cup (Figure 36) and the influence of 
Persian images of kingship on Attic iconography: 
Root, AJA 89 (1985) 103-20; Miller, AK 31 (1988) 79- 
89, and “Priam, King of Troy," forthcoming; and see 
Chapter 10. 
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| motif in Herodotean military accounts,” and played a critical role 
a com" ¢ the Persian wars.” One hundred and fifty years after the defeat 
ES. | ~ noure of ‘Arám still stood between Hellas and Asia as a symbol of the 
Un pulian vases (Figure 62). Like Diabole (“Slander”), the personification 


sian W nA appeared in a classical wall-painting, especially if the figure of Dolus 

Al E. v Pliny in à painting of Odysseus at Troy by Polygnotos's brother, Aglao- 
jescribec ats her Latin sister, conceived in the same historical milieu that reappre- 
phon, TEP ^h ad in the light of the Persian wars."$ 


ated Trojar battles outside of the Trojan cycle also recall the Greek confrontation with 

Gigantomachy popular in the archaic period, the Greek pantheon 

atures of a larger and older race; its popularity, after Greeks inferior in num- 
e defeated the formidable Persians, may derive from analogy.” The 
bra dition that Mikon was fined thirty minae for representing the Persians as larger than 
-eeks in his painting of the battle of Marathon may reflect an iconographic scheme 
hat imagined the Persians as giants, in the tradition of archaic iconographic conven- 


fore significant than the new interpretation of traditional legends are the implica- 


tions of this change for the history of art. This innovation encouraged the interpretation 

of any legend in the light of history and its juxtaposition with contemporary events. 

The effect of history could produce radical inversions, under radical circumstances. For 
example, legendary figures like Theseus could appear in the guise of historical heroes 
like the tyrannicides, in a period when contemporary events seemed more astonishing 
than mythical ones. In the history of art, the use of allegory to express an image of 
nations is taken for granted in the modern world, but was first developed in this pe- 
nod.” The world of early classical Athens, and the circumstances of its unlikely victory 
over a formidable enemy, first caused myth and history to converge, appropriate to a 
culture that barely distinguished them to begin with. This attitude marks classical art as 
distinct from archaic: not stylistic traits or new media alone, but the capacity to see 


 Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 243- 

Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.138; Shapiro, Boreas 9 
(1986) 4-7, on Diabole, Dolos, and Apate; cf. 
M. Schmidt, "Asia und Apate," in AIIAPXAI. Nuovi 
ricerche e studi in onore di Paolo Enrico Arias, ed. L. Bes- 
chi and others (Pisa, 1982), 2:505-20. 

7" F. Vian, La guerre des géants (Paris, 1951); Thomas 
Mythos und Geschichte, 19-28, on the Gigantomachy; 
B. Sparkes, “Aspects of Onesimos,” in Greek Art: Ar- 
chaic into Classical, 26-27, 28-29, pl. 32, on the Dolo- 


neia. 


? Lykourgos, in Harpokration s.v. Mixwv; debated 
by Sopater, Acaipeats Znrnpatwr 1.8.120 = 340.26 
in C. Waltz, ed., Rhetores Graeci, vol. 8 (repr. Osna- 
bruck, 1968), 126-45, and Reinach, La peinture an- 
cienne, nos. 141-42. See Chapter 13, on Persians in 
Greek art. 

7 Hólscher, Griechische Historienbilder, esp. chap. 3; 
Thomas, Mythos und Geschichte; Meyer, Kunst und Ge- 
schichte, 9-122: Shapiro, Boreas 9 (1986) 4-23. Gauer, 
in Kanon, 41, claims the Athenian Amazonomachy 
not only as the earliest Staatsmythos but as the first 
allegory in the history of art. 
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j| king as well as founder of Athenian democracy. In leger 
ution without a king" (Plutarch, Theseus 24) and became z E 
^L the same time, his image as king was the most fully ' de 
ares, before the fifth century. Theseus already playeda signi: 
i literature and art are any indication (Figure 10a).® Tadi 
, albeit in sources that are late and suspect. The tyran 
ops at the Theseion in his first rise to power ( (Athenaio 
eion was only founded by Kimon in the early classica 
E Polyainos locates the muster of Peisistratos in tł 
l building known for its murals, the Athenaion 1 Polite 
* Passage demonstrates that by the fourth cen tury 
E il enough for deliberate retrojection to the reig 
* Status of Peisistratos by association w at 
5 another celebrated and disputed set of eS ud oni 
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was also held responsible for suppressing references unfavorable 
the hero's treatment of Ariadne, in Hesiod (frag. 147, 298 M-W). 


rani 


«e Jj seus, SU j „sations have been disputed since antiquity and in Homeric philol- 
y ough Hr? tion of Peisistratos with Theseus was strong enough to inspire and sus- 
„ the 2650% b) 
jin ^ hem „ant to emphasize the role of Theseus in preclassical Athens in relation to 
quis a the rise of political mythology in the archaic period. Recent scholarship 
6, a 
Her. rakles » ted the symbolic value of Herakles in ideology of the age of Peisistratos.? 


has exags' mt 


Herakles enjoys enormous popularity in archaic Athenian art, in sculpture as well 
while t^^ 


s vase painting. that does not guarapieg that the tyrant Peisistratos deliberately culti- 
„ed a popular image of himself in the style of the hero. There is no explicit association 
X en the tyrant and the hero in literature, where Theseus (Athenaion Politeia 16.5; 
uf h, Theseus 20) and Odysseus (Plutarch, Solon 30) are mentioned instead.* Rather, 
„ dramatic new focus on Theseus in cult, myth, and art begins in the late archaic period 
4nd increases after the Persian wars. Because Theseus became “another Herakles” (&A- 
ioc ovrog ‘HpaxAns: Plutarch, Theseus 29) in popular expressions does not necessarily 
mean that the archaic Herakles was likewise the object of deliberate political propa- 
ganda, that he was "a prior Theseus." The promotion of Theseus may have concen- 
trated on a hero with specifically Attic associations, rather than a figure too Panhellenic 
in popularity like Herakles. As one historian put it, "Theseus was destined for greatness 
at Athens for no other reason than the absence of a rival there."** And just because 
Theseus became a hero of Athenian democracy does not mean that his predecessor was 
a Peisistratid figure or a representative of tyranny. Instead, Herakles was a model for 
the figure of a new hero, both in the creation of his biography and in the Greek imagi- 
nation. Thus Plutarch has the young Theseus dream of Herakles at night and emulate 
his apern (prowess, heroism, valor) by day, an anecdotal complement to the deliberate 
creation of a new hero by Athens (Theseus 6). When Plutarch compares this obsession 
with the one Themistokles had about Miltiades, whom he envied for his victory (The- 





" Plutarch, Theseus 20; J. A. Davison, “Peisistratos 
and Homer,” TAPA 86 (1955) 1-21; W. R. Connor, 
“Theseus in Classical Athens,” in Quest for Theseus, 
144. For a revival of the sixth-century canonization of 
Homer, see M. Jensen, The Homeric Question and the 
Oral-formulaic Theory (Copenhagen, 1980). 

" First argued by Boardman in a number of arti- 
cles: “Herakles, Peisistratos, and Sons," RA (1972) 
37-72; “Herakles, Peisistratos, and Eleusis,” JHS 95 
(1975) 1-12; “Exekias,” AJA 82 (1978) 11-25; “Image 
and Politics in Sixth Century Athens,” in Ancient 
Greek and Related Pottery; “Herakles, Theseus and 
Amazons,” in Eye of Greece, 1-28. Cf. R. Cook, "Pots 
and P'isistratan Propaganda," JHS 107 (1987) 167-71, 





with Boardman's response, “Herakles, Peisistratos 
and the Unconvinced," JHS 109 (1989) 158-59; Sha- 
piro, Art and Cult under the Tyrants, 157-63. 

© W. Agard, ""Theseus—A National Hero," C] 24 
(1928) 85; H. Herter, RhM 85 (1939) 284-85, even ar- 
gues for a Peisistratid Theseis on the basis of, e.g., the 
Francois vase; Brommer, “Attische Kónige," in Cha- 
rites, 153-64; Connor, in Quest for Theseus, 144-50; 
Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, 77-79; Shapiro, Art and Cult 
under the Tyrants. 

* Tyrrell, Amazons, 3. Cf. Thomas, Mythos und Ge- 
schichte, 80, who argues that Theseus was promoted 
Precisely because Herakles was too Panhellenic. 
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he legendary past that was invented as: 
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dides (2.15) and Plutarch (Theseus 24), he transformed th 
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replacing them with £v BovAeuvrnpiov and £v pura 
lition is suggested as early as Herodotus, who does not discu 
bu: alludes to it in his description of how the Ionians resist 
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=eMOcracy as a superior system of government, as in the 
lan assembly in 432 p.c. (1.141.6).8 


and archaeologists have applied the testimonia on sync 
ittic history as plausible occasions for the “unity” of Att 
ure and history.™ Like the historicity of the “Minoa 
4 configuration of evidence proving or disprovin g a hi 
| of Attika. This myth must have developed no earlie 


E. is 
x ti Theseus, 150. Bronze Age); S. Diamant, "TF 
t. Cf. Connor, in Quest for | 


na | tion of Attica,” in Studies in Ath 
of Theseus in Euripi- Topography Presented to E 

tu E monarch,” suppl. xtx (Princeton, 1 982), a 
Bios ^ ameni or Thomas, “Theseus and SyHOi 

asi and the Union of At. 


337.49, argues for post-My cen 

ER. regional Attica. | 
77» esp. 140-43 (Late 
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| the express purpose of attributing a recent and radical reorgani- 
a and ter : . 
je reforms $ | a mythical precedent. This pattern—the invention of a legendary 
aa T 1 recent political or historical events—originates with and for the 
yeri 


S MIO complet" astitutional democracy. It becomes an organic component of Athe- 
ake of " inaugurates a specific species of myth rooted in history.” 
nian mythma nS ierest in the new deme-units of Attika has been claimed in late ar- 

contem pora ica of Theseus fighting the Marathonian bull, a symbol of the special 
haic rep" saa demet of Marathon. This was the first of the deeds of Theseus per- 
retrapolis or ww to Attika from Troizen and the most frequently portrayed in 
formed a A to his contest with the Minotaur. It is attested copiously in literature, 
n in: earlier than in Sophokles’ Aigeus.” Eventually, the people of Marathon 
ions P statue of the bull on the Akropolis, seen by Pausanias in the second century 
se HE His autopsy suggests the dedication was not set up before 480/79 B.C., since 
T A unlikely to have survived the Persian destruction of the Akropolis monuments. 
Howevet, 4 number of scholars prefer to identify it as a post-Persian replacement of the 
original dedication, in the spirit of the Athenian replacement of the tyrannicides, to 
celebrate the new significance of Marathon.” Fragments of a marble torso and muzzle 
have been identified as the remains of such a replacement, while the original dedication 
is restored as a bronze bull. An appropriate display for this replacement would be the 
same wall where the fetters of the miraculous victory of 506 8.c. were on view, on the 
wall burned by the Persians (Herodotus, 5.77).? However, it seems unnecessary to as- 
sume the marble fragments belong to a replacement of an original bronze bull. Related 
evidence of monuments celebrating the Persian wars suggests the myth did not seize 
the imagination until after the battle of Marathon, and only became an Attic topos in 
classical literature (as in Sophokles' Aigeus). The myth first appeared in art in late archaic 
vase painting as one of the deeds celebrated on the "cycle" cups, joining other more 
familiar deeds of Theseus—the Minotaur—as a new and Athenian event.? The occasion 
for such a marble monument on the Akropolis is more likely to have been the victory at 
Marathon, not the Kleisthenic creation of the Tetrapolis. New interest in the myth is 
also suggested by a new version of the story, where Theseus captures the bull and leads 


? Boardman, in Eye of Greece, 1, and duBois, Cen- (1988) 377-78. Boardman, in Eye of Greece, 2-3. 
faurs and Amazons, 53, on myth in literate cultures “° As argued by U. Hausmann, Hellenistische Relief- 
and its transcendence of elaborate “universal” theo- — becher aus attischen und bootischen Werkstdtten (Stutt- 
nes of mythology; N. Horsíall, "Myth and Mythog- gart, 1959), 75. Shapiro, AJA 92 (1988) 377-82. 
raphy,” EchCl 29 (1985) 394, calls this "secondary “In a recent proposal by Shapiro, AJA 92 (1988) 
my Gauer, in Kanon, 37 (Staatsmythos; Keuls, in 374-75, 382; see Chapter 11. 
Ancient Greek and Related Pottery) on the early classical ?! The earliest “indisputable representation” is on 
TS E. nationalistic’ myth. | a red-figure cup from Orvieto by Kachrylion, the 
E omrner, Theseus, 27-34; D ep Hth ul Deeds of "progenitor of the cycle vases” (Florence 91456); a re- 
0 37-53, 73-74; H. A. Shapiro, "The Mara- lated cup by Oltos (Madrid 11267) is "disputed": 
'honian Bull on the Athenian Akropolis,” AJA 92 Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 37 : 
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lis for sacrifice, rather than killing it in battle, 
» r in the archaic period but disappears in early 

version is popula f the story agrees with the new emphasis o n 
civilized version O Persian wars, with a sacrifice to Athena | (Par 
De: 24). The monument on the Akropolis S 
since Pausanias narrates that version of the myth. 

this ceremony, ( Marathon often occupies the tondo, as if it Playe yed 
cups, the bull n gination reflecting the significance of the battle 
early classical ima :ome scenes lends the figure of legitimate his ‘Or 
ence of Athena A casional appearance of Medea also bespeakse 
adventure. and the P parently the story even became the subj to 
ap that illustrate Theseus and the bull;99 


it to the Akro 


commemora ting t 
Apollo (Plutarch, 


view of Marathon.” 


ent on three 
EE | gradually replaces, as it were, the equivalent Scenery 
with the ul i 


fes with the Cretan bull, in the process whereby Theseus becor 
Plutarch. Theseus 29).” In other words, a concentration Of evidence 'e 
lier the battle of Marathon for a dedication by the cernes ot the i 
entary occasion can be imagined for the Prona dedication on th 
senting Theseus lifting the rock at Troizen to discover the tokens 

Weapons of his manhood (Pausanias, 1.27.8; 2.32.7, 34.6). Alti 
ly and late in Attic art, such a monument belongs to the spirit of S 
nians were evacuated to Troizen and the arrival and departure 
en become popular in Attic art.” Likewise, the first marble monuy 
seus in Athens survives in the fragments of two statues fror 

g the hero in combat with a creature like a giant, most plausi 
51) Because this statue was found in “Persian debris,” a late a 
een assumed, which would place the monument in th 
re the adventures that included the struggle with Prokio t 
g the date of these Theseus monuments on the Akropol 
Cw According to traditional dating, there is a pr 
le deeds of Theseus, especially those performed in his you 
: E" fifth century) red- -figure vase painting (Figures 55 
secus, 28 -29. Shapiro, AJA 92 (1988) 


và lore 


il 


roes' versions of the adve ture 

= Plutarch, Theseus, 6; Br 
"us—Deutungen, |" AA C. Sourvinou-Inwood, Er 
30-31; B. Shefton, “Medea and a Cup near the Pithos Pain 
0 0 (1956 159-43. 


, 30 109; Shapiro, AA (1982) 293 3-94 
/ 9! n. 17; cf. Simon, in Eye of “Theseus at the Isthmus,” i nc 


-S ” Akropolis Museum 145 an 
Eo ue, 2-3; Brommer, The. Deeds of Theseus, 45-46, figs. 16-1 
ati of Theseus, 144-45, on melope with the same subject on th 


j the two he- sury. 
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4 510 s.c. and present several myths for the first time, as well as 
oin aroun ~ : 
= begin 2^" ns of more than one deed performed by Theseus. The exceptions 
| reser a Minotaur and with the Marathonian bull, already known in 
s combat dab nake their debut on these red-figure cups in compositions that 
ati? act. Nt Theseus some 125 times on twenty-three cups.!? Elsewhere in art, 
“peat the pe ds of Theseus first appears on the metopes of the Athenian treasury 
“gde” ji d monument is dated by its ancient terminus post quem of 490 s.c. (see 
„t Delphi : á suggests à similar date for related vases and sculptures after 490, too, 

nt 500 p.c. This might solve more problems than it would create. A 
ke -hart of the deeds of Theseus plotted in art and literature shows a consis- 
e vn where scenes in art "anticipate ps sepes Gauss in Masane by a regu 
rval of about fifteen to twenty years. An adjustment in chronology in the vicin- 
plecti 4 decade, as recommended in recent scholarship (see Chapter 11, nn. 57, 
y ae pter 12, nn. 24, 71) would reduce this pape prevent the invention of lost 
nonuments and poems to justify dates that are artificially early. Independent of the 
-arrelation between art and sources, a margin of uncertainty of about ten years is as- 
„med in the calibration of vase-painting chronology. This makes it extremely difficult, 
¢ not dangerous, to pin the cycle cups to particular events in Athenian history, whether 
it be the reforms of Kleisthenes, the Persian wars, or any event in between them. The 
decades between the assassination of the tyrants (514 B.c.) and the first ostracism (487 
g.c.) are poorly documented in Athenian political history. It is especially difficult to 
ascertain how and when the reforms of Kleisthenes were actually implemented, much 
less advertised or reflected in art.!?? 

If political events cannot be ascertained as a source for late archaic art, a second and 
widespread assumption maintains the existence of a major poem, a Theseid, dated to the 
last decade of the sixth century. Although poems about Theseus were apparently abun- 
dant (Plutarch, Theseus 28-29; Aristotle, Poetics 1451a), their composition in the late sixth 
century is entirely a modern theory, largely derived from the (estimated) chronology of 


the vases.'^* Once the uncertain chronology of those vases is admitted, there may no 











^ E.g. Figure 55: J. Neils, “The Loves of Theseus: D. J. McCargar, “The Relative Date of Kleisthenes’ 
An Early Cup by Oltos," AJA 84 (1981) 177-79; Youth- Legislation," Historia 25 (1976) 385-95; D. H. Kelly, 
ful Deeds of Theseus, 31-40, 143-48ff.; Brommer, The- “The Athenian Archonship 508/7-487/6," Antichthon 
seus, 67-68, 73-74; Shapiro, AA (1982) 292-97, and 12 (1978) 1-17; G. R. Stanton, “The Tribal Reform of 
^d 32 (1988) 378. Kleisthenes the Alkmeonid," Chiron 14 (1984) 1—41; 

^. Brommer, Theseus, fig. 10; pp. 8, 25, 28, 34, 74- E. David, "A Preliminary Stage of Cleisthenes’ Re- 
75, on the consistent interval between art and litera- forms," CA 5 (1986) 1-13. 
'ure, attributed to circumstances of preservation (p. 55 Other testimonia include: scholia to Pindar, 
2B: "Zufall der Erhaltung”). Olympian 3.50 and 10.83; Diogenes Laertius, 2.59; 

" E. Badian, “Archons and Strategoi," Antichthon FGrH 3b 309-11, 3b II 343, n. 23; 3b II 344, n. 20: 
> (1971) 1-34. Cf. D. Knight, “Athenian Politics, 510- G. Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry (London, 1969), 116-18. 
380 n.c.: Some Problems,” Historia 13 (1970) 28-30; — Kleisthenic date argued by Herter, RAM 88 (1939) 
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elling reasons for assuming the existence of such; 
longer be comP litical circumstances of that context, which first atta 
context. Te A have been responsible for new interest in other d 
Theseus, cou 


EE | 
deec 
oniticant attention to the myth of Theseus can be charted 
More signi 


hero's departure from Troizgn and arrika in Athens 

| - i4 the decade after the Athenian evacuation to Tro; 
dali - d the bronze monument with Theseus lifting 4 
P cies, in this period, as argued previously. The de 
- | recovery of the hero's bones, and founding of the 
_ nuu a d to imagine the proliferation of poems about 
—— ad Aeschylus are the first to celebrate the hero x 
hy a smits as the subject of poems about Theseu 
E ontions like the Amazon invasion of Attika (Titesensuusnm AINT 
: E E E. " P : on (by Antenor), the fame of Theseus may no 
l E cn the reforins of Kleisthenes. Not until the vindication of 
: in battle, especially against the Persians, did democracy need ar 


example, the 


may 
(Pausanias 
League, Kimi 


Bes, Bacch yii 
stones that 


ages and stories develop around the figure of Theseus afte 


) wd 


E E at Delphi represents several of them, in deliberat 
lementary exploits of Herakles, a Nebeneinander that has been ider 
lian motif"? The earliest monumental versions of Theseus's stru 
irokroustes, Kerkyon, the bull of Marathon, the Minotaur, a nd 
Dn the north and south metopes (Figure 39); both heroes fight 
Hopes; a pedimental sculptural group probably depicts anotl 
s.’~ Not only the depiction of both heroes together was inaugu 


arance of Herakles and Theseus in an individual narrative 








"Griechische Geschichte im Spiegel der 55). 
A Die Antike 17 (1941) 222. Cf. K. Sche- 
nes,” MH 3 (1946) 65-67: Jacoby, At- 
9. Brommer, Theseus 65-76, 93. 
estschrift Neutsch, 130, doubts a Kleis- , 
d a butes the new Scenes on vases 108 Ridgway, Archaic Styl e, 23 
I des politischen Selbstverstandnis a date after Marathon: above 
por Tyrant Slayers, 79-83, and Brommer, AA (1979) 498-500; 
: d Theseus, 11-12, 144. Greece, 3-15; Brommer, Thesei. 
PP - AA (1982) 290-57, Neils, Art and Culture of Early Gr 'ece, 3 
1 Eos rie Ode 17. Deeds of Theseus, 47-51. Hoffeln 
I. : 127; J. Barron, a Atheners Schatzhauses: Ein nei 
h- 1984) 209 n. 37; Neils, versuch,” AthMitt 108 (1988) 
E- S, 12, notes the absence of rangement of metopes. —— — 
8/065 (FGrH 3 frags. 145. í 


W By Gauer, in Festschrift | 
vie, "Theseus the King in Fiftt 
29 (1982) 27; Boardman, in 
Chapter 11, n. 64. ál 
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| - rtraval of a "cycle" of exploits by a singie hero in ancient art or 

ast KNOW d l himself does not manifest such a cycle in classical art or literature, 
AE Here am etopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, whose number dictated 
Ei for the js 4 n much later.!& If the "cycle cups" are allowed to agree with this 
Pal became y E 4s they do in style (as recommended in Chapter 11), the earliest 
í | ! jet :hese deeds and of the phenomenon of the cycle belong to the same 
“presentation » tle of Marathon. This allows the possibility that the concept of a 


i 4 de after i w"--— of a hero, developed under the influence of the series of 
of à er which the Greeks eventually defeated the Persians. Certain deeds of 
camp"? “ude to specific episodes in the Persian wars: his combat with the bull of 
fheseus 4 mmemorates the battle there, his defense against the Amazon invasion in- 
Marathon con hat did not exist before the Persian invasion of Athens, his journey from 
valves à myth tha : : -13 
"oan is involved with the Athenian evacuation to that city, and his maritime adven- 
3 | (recovery of the ring, defeat of Minos) are appropriate to the triumphs of the Athe- 
ae It is possible that the narrative structure of mythical deeds participated in 
A narrative patterns with which Greece recounted its victory and its self-image. A 
new genre of postepic biography, formed by history, adds itself to those literary and 
artistic traditions inspired by the Persian wars. 
One metope of the treasury at Delphi (now with headless figures) shows Theseus 
with the goddess of Athena, helper of heroes since Homer and commonly seen with 
Herakles in vase painting. Nowhere else in contemporary art does she appear with The- 
seus alone, although she assists him in many other adventures. In literature, she sends 
a favorable wind for his ship, bound for Crete in the story of his confrontation with 
Minos (Bacchylides, Ode 17.5-7); in art, she appears on vases with him in at least seven 
of his adventures (e.g., Figure 56).!!! On the Athenian treasury she represents the bless- 
ing of the city of Athens, duplicated below the building where she appears in the line- 
up of gods and heroes dedicated after Marathon. The complementary pediment at Ere- 
tia where Theseus carries off Antiope (Figure 52) is dominated by the figure of Athena 
on a temple presumably sacred to Apollo but near the place where Theseus brought the 
captured Amazon queen.!?? The "archaistic" traits of hair and drapery are no more 


anachronistic than the folds on Kallimachos's Nike (Figure 43), once it is recognized that 





‘a Brommer, Theseus, 65, 115. (1979) 503-4, and Theseus, 113, pl. 19; E. Touloupa, 
Thus Loraux contrasts the biographies of hero “Tà évaéria yÀviTà TOU vaov TOU ‘AmoAAwvos 
ang city: “Theseus’ ‘historical’ career is one with the Aaevneópov cri» “Epétpia”’ (Ph.D. diss., Ioan- 
history of Athens and is gradually enriched by the nina, 1981), maintains a date before 490. A. Delivor- 


"Xperiences of the city” (Invention of Athens, 119), rias, Attische Giebelskulpturen und Akrotere (Tübingen, 


il} " s? 
F. Brommer, "Theseus—Deutungen, II,” AA 1974), 180, does not assign Athena to the same pedi- 


(1982) 83, and Theseus, 130 n. 11. Boardman, in Eye of ment as Theseus and Antiope; Neils, Youthful Deeds 


G 
T 4—5. of Theseus, 45. 
` Boardman, in Eye of Greece, 8-9; Brommer, AA 
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34 : : eu FA l 
this in vase painting, including the “cycle cup in Lo 
-arrying off Antiope (Figure 55), may be later than. 490 Op 
a pediment is close enough to those heads fror 
„f Theseus on the Eretn lly in the details of their snail-shej] curls, 
ury at Delphi, m Attic style. 114 A recent Proposal to low, 
decade, i — ". the figures of Athena, Theseus, anal 3 Ha 
hasan expression of Athenian victory over the East, in th 
puppe A + Persian — 115 Newly lowered dates foal 
liy again 71), also dominated by the figure of Athenz 
‘or the Eretria pediment. However, the ins 
numents limits discussions of iconography 
ment predates the invasion of Dareios, the E i. 
k in the expedition against Persia in lonia i 
-varticipates in the Attic imagery of Theseus andi Ant 
Pictu 37, right) and the Athenian treasury (Fis 
:e sculptures and red-figure vases of the first c 
i entury is interest in struggles against Amazons. Nha hac 
' between Theseus and the Amazon queen, in the tradition that pai 
esilea, or Herakles and Hippolyta, is discarded as unsuitable for the 
efeaced the Persians; instead, Theseus and Antiope become antag, 
ian treasury, for example, repeats this theme four times: in the aki 
metope with Theseus (Figure 39), in another with Herakles ( neto 
he east frieze), and probably in the pediment. On this monumer 
and Herakles, collaborate in battle, as if this were an adventur 
S saviors of Greece. Certainly combat with Amazons was a skil 
breek heroes, including Achilles, Peleus (Pindar, frag. 172), a 
iini 13.83-92). The paintings in the Stoa Poikile make tl his 
he Athenians defeat the Persians at Marathon, with the he 
id Athena, next to the painting with Theseus and the A thenia 
Amazons (Pausanias, 1.15.15; cf. Arrian, Anabasis 7.13.5). 


aic Style, 107, 316 n. 5. See Chap- 
ke of Kallimachos and on the '"man- 


the parallels for 
seus is first seen c 
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Fn ry Deu 


we 
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for the Eretria pediment; ue 
sonable. J. Boardman, “Signa ta 
fiinte n. 100 for cup in London. ]HS 104 (1984) 161-62, E re 
re Style, 17 compares the curls, where (in Eye of Greece, 9 n. 9) tł 
Een Or "conservative" un- ment could be later than 490. Fre n 
e for the Athenian treasury is in Fifth-Century Athens, 8-16, 2 a 
pe ertragen der archaischen ' Boardman, in Eye of Greece, £ 
tt 84 (1979) 44-45. argues for late archaic Theseis and the Ath eni 


tenor at Eretria, nia in 499 p.c, as inspirations; S; Sh 
M. Vickers, “Signa priscae ar- under the Tyrants, 148-49. 
~87, Propose a date in the 470s 
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an e Amazons was represented. in «m e nt 
E sd sromachy and a painting of his dive int 

ation of the Theseion paints A nias ment 
ns in classical art: the shield of 1 Athen: 
e throne o of Zeus at Olympia, both associated with 


ame à favorite theme in the art cp classica 
n the metopes a 


oligi nd friezes p its r ; MONU: ments 
ument to illustrate the theme as a celebratior 
of the Amazonomachies rep resented or 
. Herakles appears in hun: 
tthis solo expedition is no lc nger representec 
„nother Amazonomachy becomes popu lar. Herakle: 
ition to Themiskyra on the The s loi 
es, Herakleidat 915-17), and some scholars identi 4 
p metopes of the Athenian treas ay could be the earlie 
roes together on this expedition, - ma arking 
from Herakles to Theseus," an impi orte ant step in the 
However, yet another new legend of Gree 4 
ens, after and because of the Persian invasior 
literature in Aeschylus's Eumenides, performe 
propriate witness to a glorious, if newly inve 
describes the Arciop ooo 90): 


mentation 
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bered as the camp of the Amazons is the Areiopa, gos 
40 for their assault on the Akropolis in 479 pe) q 
P adventure known to Plutarch (Theseus 27, citing d 
his 


hrine of the Eumenides as a landmark in battle, another lin] 
snmne : 


The locaie re 
hosen bv the 
Bne version 


— X. th rst attested in Aeschylus and the new story of A na; 
3 t- Pers 


ka. Shrines and tombs of Amazons were maintained in Athens (Pa 
7 snuments to Antiope and Hippolyta; cf. Plutarch, Theseu 
| 7, reports I : i: - raphy common to Greek cults. The motive assign tec 
F E aee, : > for his prior expedition to T hemiskyra- 
Bie of vengeance against the Athenians for their role in the We S: 
Bioius assigns to the Persians (5. 105; 6.94). The revenge the Amaze n 
| pxacted by Athens, and the amphora by Myson juxtaposing Thes : seus 
with Kroisos on his pyre (Figure 37), expres this connection T} 
Mure of Antiope is an Athenian achievement, in conira to the fai ure c 
lid his empire against the Persians, the historical equivalent of the An 
] reasons, such a juxtaposition is unlikely to have occurred to an Atl ania 
e Persian wars, just as the counterpoint of Ionia and Athens an 
Land cities entered historiography as a result of history (Chapter 1: 
len: to Persians and other Eastern barbarians, the Amazons cam o fi 
ite of Hellenism in the creation of "the other" which succeeded € 
s:.’ Against an adversary like Theseus, they also had to figh 
areek cultural institutions, in a formulaic confrontation betwee 
limensions will be explored in (Chapter 13). = 
arly classical version is improved to exclude the rape of A atit 
neseus (along with his mistreatment of Ariadne, Helen, etc 
the sake of nobler behavior. Like other interpretations fa 
first attested in the Atthidographers and is promoted b by 
nd fourth centuries. Without the theme of rape as a mo tif f 
e imperialists, their invasion of Attika more outra age JU: 
5 ens all the more Inspiring.!?! 


$1 


EM 4 

"* duBois, Centaurs and Ane 
rell, Amazons, chaps. 1 and 6. Ha rtc 
zones d' Hérodote: [nversions etna TS 
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by Gauer, in Festschrift 
dman, in Eye of Greece, 12-16, 
amphora and treasury with 
to Ionía ín the 490s. Shapiro, Leon Poliakov: Le racisme. Mythes el 
‘©, associates the bull-device 198] ) 177-86, and Mirror of He odon 
ur 37b) with an earlier cludes the Scythians in a triangular 
athe bull; the adjustment cultural identities. f 
in uni: chapter would coor- 


^ Connor, in Quest for Theseus, 

p with a post-Mara- Amazons, 9-22, "i Theseus’ S Defe nse 

E c tJ 105 (1990) 31-65, on Neils, Youthful Deed of Theseus, 14647, or 
mons į T classica] art. | 


Antiope and how it disappears after 490 
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at accompanies the creation of a new image of Athens as defender c 
| en 4 agent of just wars, an image deliberately designed to suppres 
mous states e Athens that contradicted it. If encounters with the bull of Mai 
l dr. Athena allude to two experiences of the Persian invasion, a mor 
TERES grew out of the victory at Salamis and the rise of the Delia 

alc. Theseus bridges the gap between the older, Marathon-oriented ideolog 
peague Ius ith 4 conservative state, and the more radical maritime democracy." 
of hoplité ‘i we alluded to also separates a victory due to the gods from thos 
This dv specifica Athenians) claim credit for victory, and also distinguishes th 
where oe oned perspective of Herodotus and Aeschylus from the critical attitud 
ee icyaided Unlike the battle of Marathon, where gods, heroes, and Athenians pe: 
€ nobly, only T heseus and his father, Poseidon, emerge as the heroes of Salami: 

The aftermath of naval victory, with the pursuit to Mykale and Sestos and the establis} 
ment of a defensive naval alliance in 478 B.c., usher in a new era of Athenian nave 
power and the need for a new ideology. Before Themistokles' exploitation of the silve 
from Laureion, Athens had had no serious navy and in fact expected to beat a long 
time foe, Aigina, with her new triremes (Plutarch, Themistokles 4). In the developmen 
of a new ideology for this navy, Theseus played many a convenient role by providin; 
different adventures appropriate to Athenian history. 

His adventures en route to Troizen have already been cited as a reflection of the Athe 
nian evacuation to that city. His reception by Aigeus established his claim to the throne 
of Athens, and scenes of Theseus and his Athenian father are most common in the 
decades after the Persian wars.!2 More evocative are those scenes where Theseus is 
greeted by his other father, Poseidon, often with the exchange of a handshake, which 
marks a contractual, legal relationship in Greek iconography (Figure 54).!?* In this case, 
the gesture may establish paternity, a claim challenged by Minos, son of Zeus, in the 
story narrated by Bacchylides in Ode 17 (52-66). Even if all scenes with Theseus and 
Poseidon do not allude to that test of paternity, they emphasize the relationship be- 
‘ween father and son also attested in cult. They shared a festival day in Athens, and 
'he games at Isthmia were established by Theseus in honor of his father (Plutarch, The- 

seus 25; 36). The emphasis on a divine father may be another episode in the hero's 
biogr aphy modeled on the iconography of Herakles, whose reception or "introduction" 
in Olympos by Zeus makes him more than an ordinary hero.’* 


: ria 
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U. Heimberg Das Bild des Poseidon in der griechischen 
raux, "Marathon—ou histoire idéologique," REA 75 . Vasenmalerei (Freibourg, 1968), 53-58; Brommer, The- 
(1973) 13-42, and Euben, Political Theory 14 (1986) seus, 78, 140-41; Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 110, 
359. 99. 113. Compare scenes of Theseus meeting with his fa- 

a U, Kron, “Aigeus,” LIMC 1.1, 359-63; Shapiro, ther at the bottom of the sea: Figure 56, and nn. 139- 


^^ (1982) 291-97, on arrival in Athens. 45. 
Pollitt, YUAG Bulletin (Spring 1987) 10-12; cf. "5 As argued by P. Jacobsthal, Theseus auf dem 
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As weli a 







; bringing Theseus from Ate to Troma tam qu tis 
a] period made a more literal home for him in Athe 
papse E tructed the Athenians to "bring home the bor 
m in Athens, and guard them as sacred reli 
-oneral. Kimon, captured the island of Skyros and there “fou 
P E a he brought home in triumph on his ship “with grea 
n E y E Kimon 8). According to Plutarch's account, this was t] 
ony’ E s ene of Kimon (Ee @ Kal uáAwrra mpòs abror 
— d in the establishment of a cult and sanctuary] 
ie ceremony culminated 1m E. 
aS, 1.17.2; Philokhoros: FGrH 328 F 18a), the ultimate means of legit 
ideology in Athens. The return E its bones D: Ine compii 
logy by making a place for him insigg the city in imitator al 
" whose tombs and cults, often in the Agora, played an active 
s and history (e.g., in Sikyon: Herodotus, 5.67). In a city as prot 
as Athens was, it would be indelicate to suggest that ‘the 
ed.” a contradiction of the belief that the the city and its citize 
ere" (Thucydides, 1.2.6; see previous section on autochthon 
Theseus provided Athens with a substitute for such a founde 
e of this repatriation of the hero's remains is not necessarily tl 
llutarch to the archonship of Phaedo; the return of the relic 
ater in the 470s or even in the early 460s. The occasion is 
ied by many between the return of Theseus's bones and th 
opos, the Athenian state funeral for those fallen in battle 
(2.35).75 Pausanias identifies the tomb of those faller i 
) as the first such state burial (1.29.4-5), and this coii 
ne of the first inscribed casualty lists (e.g., IG P 1147 P 
pe some documents indicate an earlier date for the i1 
ate may remain more elusive—somewhere during the 
i s or early 460s—than the connection with Thes ^u: 
he custom of bringing home the remains of tho | 
Ens ather than the traditional honor of burial on 
m = invention of imperial Athens. This state ar 
ly turned family mourning into a public occasior f 
«^ E. on, JHS 92 Bion,” JHS 87 (1967) 136-37; Conr 
~~ Touthful Deeds seus, 158-60; A. Podlecki, “Cimor 
| seus’ Bones," , (1971) 141-4 
| te Burial in Ath. of Athens, ssi r A P " AN 


| eos. JHS Patrios Nomos, chap. 1, 7-15; N. Rot 
© ~4plure of (1983) 78-92. » 
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licies that sacrificed citizens to imperial strategies.'? With 
ff the po 


she state and j (Theseus himself for state burial and funeral, this new custom 
arn of the bone» A th and was legitimized through a heroic precedent. The- 
«f the blessing 9 Nec vowos in myth, by burying the bodies of Athenians 


(ce ed 
i himsel! perlorn™ is (Aeschylus, Eleusinians; cf. Plutarch, Theseus 29).!?? In the tra- 


agr the war "i E M Achilles who return the bodies of the slain to the enemy, 
"le * " 2 | A 
tion OF €P? ie d for the burial of the Argive dead after the epic battle of the The- 





peus an v. leaders were buried at E (Plutarch, Theseus 29).130 ien a 
ha xd arch, most of the sources on this tradition have Theseus arrange for burial by 
pem . Philokhoros, whom he cites, claims this was the first such truce ar- 
nean" » pH and recovery of bodies, although Plutarch knows of a prior claim 
game, by Herakles, and Homeric warfare suggests a precedent (Iliad 7.331- 
` 394-97, 408-11). Other Atthidographers present the same image of Theseus as a 
;vilized hero with diplomatic skills as well as courage in battle. According to apis Us 
‘Plutarch, Theseus 27), the battle against the invading Amazons also was concluded wi 
a truce and, presumably, with the burial of Amazons whose tombs became Athenian 
landmarks. The proliferation of truces in the campaigns of the Pentekontaetia and the 
Peloponnesian War, and the emphasis on the role of the state in burying those fallen in 
battle, must have encouraged stories of heroes negotiating truces and burial. Thus The- 
seus continued to demonstrate his versatility in the creation of Athenian ideology 
throughout the fifth century. 

in the aftermath of the Persian wars, the rise of Athenian imperialism transformed 
[heseus into a symbol of continuing expansion, rather than a mere symbol of victory. 
The institution of the 7T&rpios vópos and its funeral oration were an opportunity for 
the state to advertise its policies and encourage public support for the war effort, and 
Theseus served to legitimize this institution. The ultimate celebration of Theseus as hero 
X! Athenian democracy took place in iconography, where his figure was assimilated to 
the poses of the tyrannicides, Harmodios and Aristogeiton. These poses may have been 
adopted earlier, by heroes of the Persian wars like Miltiades and by legendary figures 
like Herakles and Telamon, on vases painted by the Pioneers. By the middle of the fifth 
century, first in vase painting and thereafter in relief sculpture, Theseus strides in the 
Posture of both heroes. On a cup by the Codrus Painter, the deeds of Theseus are de- 


à la gloire de Thésée et ‘d’Athénes” (p. 169); Bovon, 
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Loraux, Invention of Athens; Tyrrell, Amazons, 13-19. Background of Aeschylean Tragedy (Ann Arbor, 1966), 
= Hauvette, in Mélanges Henri Weil, 169-73; Clair- chap. 4; Loraux, Invention of Athens, 63—64, 195, 204- 

mont, Patrios Nomos, 2, 13-15, 254 n. 15 (he dates the 6. 

return of the bones to the year of the oracle, 475 ».C.). '9 Euripides, Suppliants; Loraux, Invention of Ath- 
- Hauvette, in Melanges Henri Weil 168-78, dates ens, 107-8, 206, 216, 306. 

the Play between 475 and 470 and calls it “un hymne 


7K Walters, "Rhetoric as Ritual: The Semiotics of 
Ihe Attic Funeral Oration,” Florilegium 2 (1980) 1-27; 
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any 
F ndo (Figure 57, above), around it, and on the Exton 
picted in ee and weapons imitate the statues by Kuitaad ar 
idventures his J^ Thereafter friezes of classical Athenian tempi les ]; 
57 center below ole of Poseidon at Sounion present the hero | 1 the 
teion and Centaurs and Amazons, not just in individual 
tional same time, and perhaps through the influenc 
his own cycle eseus appears as a young warrior with a bean 
atu » that disseminated the new images of Theseus p m 
ephebe | paintings of the early classical period that Portra 
of the monumt nl ^ events. At least one marble portrait fro 1 ea 
E. x b ar ; the image of Theseus. The Kritios kouros ron 
a bee 


Blewly restored and attributed to a context after the Perserschutt, wear 
| in the west pediment at Olympia, one suggestive of the 
P E ‘arch (Theseus 5.2.1).'? The new historical context fa m 
p" b 4 a a: du as more importan eat in the history " 
La its pose or stylistic date. The Kritian boy once ga: histor 
Ie kouros in Athens with its rebirth as a new historical hero, in the h: 
ited to those who produced the first historical portraits in Greek 
n X The new identity of the Kritios "kouros" is all the more e att 
ate convergence of the image of Theseus with the statues of ti 
se two poses link Theseus to the constitutional identity of Athe en 
ind promote his image as the hero of Athenian democracy, bott 
I- This image was one of the longer lived in his repertoire: in the 
inor painted Theseus in the company of Demos and Democre 
ed in the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios along with murals of the twel 


Mantinea.'* Pausanias reports that, in some manner that c Cc 


€ painting shows it was he who instituted Athenian politi ti 
E 84: Brommer, Theseus, pl. 13. Chr sic 


Quest for Theseus in Classic: 
T ese n and the Tyrannicides,” AJA 55 (1984) 254; Youthful Deeds of. 
22-300, ' eror Tyrant Slayers, 74-143, esp. 


J. Hurwit, “The Kritios Boy: E 
5 (Pp. 39-42) that Kritios and tion, and Date," AJA 93 (1989) 76 
id the pose of Euphronios's Herakles 


Ph l ™ Pliny, Naturalis Historia 3 5.12 
» kr for Harmodios (or vice versa? Thompson, Marsyas 9 (1960-1 961) 


Euphranor (Leiden, 1980), 50-61 
(1986) 23. For a fourth-century ' repr 
mokratia crowning Demos, on 
anny, see an inscription fone | th 
Inventory no. 6524 = SEG 12.87 
Demokratig, 164, Pl. I; C. Lawtor 
Reliefs of the Classical and He 
(Ph.D. diss. . Princeton 1984), 96 
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z£ tgov TrohvrevéaOat). This suggests a pose like those of 
rad 171^ Ari: (ogeiton. if Pausanias reflects the grammar of Attic iconography 
iot uem ry. But the painting, and its description in terms that associate 
marin th reihe Athenian democracy, maia hc political symbolism of 
| : A ^^ the fifth century and inspires the relationship between rhetoric and 
; ainting of the battle of Marathon and its reflection in oratory (Chap- 


henian democracy itself, its symbol, Theseus, far out- 


rv auovs 


ifest In the p 
- „n, Like the reputation ont 
rae " political circumstances. 

z itime side of Theseus's adventures supported the image of Ath- 


jerii 
jai? the mari | dise 
"= 4 as “natural” leader of the Delian League. In conjunction with the return of 
bro Theseus, the Theseion founded in Athens was decorated with paintings of 
he hero's exploits, against Amazons and Centaurs, and his CE into the Jeu It is 
noting to associate the first major poems devoted to Theseus with the publicity gen- 
erated by this new sanctuary and its ceremonies, including lost works like Aeschylus’s 
inysinians (see nn. 65, 128). Theseus is the subject of two poems by Bacchylides, one 
Ode 18.1-60) devoted to his arrival in Athens from Troizen.!* Performed as a dramatic 
dialogue in lyric meters between the king, Aigeus, and a chorus or its leader, the poem 
inaugurates not so much the arrival of the hero from Troizen but the emergence of a 
new figure renowned for &eara £pya, “untold deeds” (line 18). The king recounts five 
of the deeds performed on the road from Troizen to Athens (18-30), and describes him 
asa young man (ratóa mpo8nBov: 56-57). The poem has been dated to the 470s and 
associated with a festival like the Thargelia, but can be generally assumed to belong to 
the era of Kimon's promotion of the hero. The description of the hero as youthful and 
wearing sword, cloak, and so on, as well as the catalogue of his youthful deeds, suits 
the iconography of the early classical cycle cups.!?? His arrival in Athens, in particular, 
appears on vases as a reception scene with his father and other Athenian relatives pres- 
entia 
Ihe other poem by Bacchylides that celebrates Theseus (Ode 17) concentrates on his 
dive to the bottom of the sea, a choral hymn (dithyramb) that ends in praise of Apollo 
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7* Pausanias, 1.17.2; Barron, JHS 92 (1972) 20-45; 77 Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 32-40. Barron, 
duBois, Centaurs and Amazons, 61-62; Davie, GR 29 BICS 27 (1980) 1-8, connects several of these attri- 
(1982) 27-28. J. Koumanides, “@nwews X»xós,' AE butes to Kimon. 

11976) 194-216, makes the shrine with paintings sep- * Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 96, 103, 146. Cf. 
‘ale from the site where the bones were buried. Brommer, Theseus, 125-28; Kron, “Aigeus,” LIMC I.1, 
Pa Greek Lyric Boetry (London, 1967), 359-67, esp. nos. 27-32, "Aigeus bei der Begrüssung 

citing Jebb on the Thargelia); Barron, BICS 27 des Theseus"; C. Sourvinou-Inwood, Theseus as Son 
(I 380) 1-8; R. Merkelbach, “Der Theseus des Bakchy- and Step-Son. BICS suppl 40 (London, 1979), on some 
lides (Gedicht für ein attisches Ephebenfest)," ZPE 12 peculiarities of these reception ont (hd the cup 


(1973) 56-62: Herington, Poetry into Drama, 251 n. 73 
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" | 4 Kean, suggesting the context of Son (Cycladic?) "Stiva] 
as Devan E | ‘code within the longer subject of Theseus's voyag 
pee Hs. í a fd rescue of Athenian youths and maidens, and trii 
ing of the Mu em where he abandons Ariadne. The poem takes pla : 
to Athens E E ES the seven Athenian youths, and seven maider 
ship that E event narrated in the poem is Minos's attempt to violat 
Minos. The ET maidens. who is defended by Theseus in a verbal attac 
E Bs P incident attributes to Minos the weaknesses of t ri = 
46). This E p (outrage), formulaic weaknesses in classica] literatu; 
EE. as an advocate and model of civilized restraint. This is o, 
a" testimonia to the unfavorable por pU of Minos attrit 
Bets of the classical period (Plutarch, Theseus 16). ing Passage characte 
in terms of the typical wickedness of a pach in the Herodotean ir 
Bhallenges Minos's descent from Zeus by appealing to his own father, 
Much Minos's response is a prayer to Zeus, answered by a thu der 
ayer, Minos throws his golden ring into the sea (60-62) and challe "ge 
cover it and win xA£os from his father, Poseidon. Without hesitation, the 
to the waves, where dolphins carry him to the home of Poseidon andy 
Bi never mentioned again, but Theseus receives a crown and a rob 
o, with which he emerges dry from the sea. E 


ausanias tells a slightly different version of this story, in describing Mil 
2dive in the Theseion (1.17.3). The Athenian maiden seized is knc 
m, not Eriboia; Pausanias also confirms that the story (if not the pain 

turn to the surface with ring, as well as crown. His explanation im 
ng, which only told part of the story (ov róv m&vra . .. Àóyov), n 
monly Theseus and Minos, or Theseus, Poseidon, and Amphitrite. 


"esent such a tableau with the hero flanked by Poseidon, Amphitrit 


e s and his daughters (Figure 54).1 The only other sour 
E Astronomica 2.5), who narrates the story of th 
Snip. Of the other vases that may illustrate the 


i story, none shov 
=© On another painting 1€ The most magnificent of these vz 
È 5 * (Liege, 1933), 56-55. Campbell, 
Dn BICS 27 (1980) 1-8; Burnett, Bac. 
i R. Scodel, “The Irony of Fate in pac. 
one 112 (1994) 136-43; Neils, Youth, 
A s ome E D. A. Schmidt, 
Em. yramb?" Hermes 188 


e dive on the Creta 


is on a late work of the Berlin Pair 
41.167.17) dated 470—465: Neils, Ye 
seus, 73, 82, 89-90, 103, 146; cf. ver 
row Painter in the Fogg Art Museu: 
iskos Painter in Paris. Figure 54 is- 
the Painter of the Yale Oinochoe: F 
letin (Spring 1987) 12-13, figs. 4, 5 
€seus and Poseidon ae Amphibien UMC It 724 
Thus Barron, JHS 92 (1972) 40 
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Thy a 5 juxtaposition of Th 
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jiinted by Onesimos, depicting deeds of Theseus on the exterior 
| tondo, supported by a triton (?) and receiving a crown or 
gure 56).'*? The central figure of the scene, as in the pedi- 
oath OP ond Aigina, is the goddess Athena, not BONES in the story according 
onts at Ere EN and not commonly seen underwater in Greek art. The political 
o the iterar) ut r presence are difficult to dissociate from the imagery of Athenian sea 
‘mp ications : brated in poetry before the Delian League. The cup is usually cited as 
ower not " | =] of the painting by Mikon and the poem by Bacchylides, although its 
an "anticipato tions have persuaded some of a lower date.!* Like other scenes fa- 
historical s m that acquire new significance after 480 B.c.—the Ilioupersis, most 
vored D) : ; "his dépit of the dive by Theseus recommends a reevaluation of the 
em ia Pioneers in connection with the imagery of the Persian wars. 
e conspi absence of the ring in the finale of Bacchylides' pom after the fe 
trical gesture when Minos casts it into the sea and taunts Theseus, whispers of classical 
history. Xerxes performs a barbarian rite at sunrise before he crosses the Hellespont 
Herodotus, 7.54). Pouring a libation from a golden phiale, the Persian king prays to 
ihe sun, then submerges the phiale, a golden krater presumably used to mix the liba- 
tion, and a Persian dagger, an &kwakns, in the sea. Xerxes’ prayer was for cvvrvxi 
(good fortune) to permit him to destroy Europe, a wish not granted, so that his offerings 
were made in vain. The image of Minos formed an anti-Athenian figure with Oriental 
trappings in Athenian mythology, as a foil to Theseus, and the Persian king who offers 
gold to the sea, in vain, parallels the Cretan king who also throws precious metal into 
the sea, trusting in his god in vain. The episode in the Bacchylides poem suggests an- 
other tantalizing link with history, specifically with the Delian League. A ring cast into 
the sea that does not reappear suggests the imagery of oaths, when iron is cast into the 
sea to symbolize the swearing of an agreement that will only be dissolved when the 
metal floats. Such oaths were anticipated in the first episode of Athenian alliance and 
imperialism, after Mykale in 479 s.c. (Herodotus, 9.106.4), and eventually sworn at the 
establishment of the Delian League in 478/7 B.C. (Plutarch, Aristeides 25; Athenaion Poli- 
teia 23.5). Recent research traces them to Near Eastern formulas, another irony of the 
victory over an Oriental enemy.'* [n a process of suppression and substitution familiar 
in Greek poetry and mythology, the ring of Minos may not resurface in the poem pre- 
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eus, 77-83, on sources and illustrations. 


» '4 H, Jacobson, “The Oath of the Delian League,” 
Louvre G 104, from Caere: Neils, Youthful Deeds 


of Th i Philologus 119 (1975) 256-58, on its Near Eastern ori- 
L esum 59-62, no. 15, calls this "'the finest graphic gins; R. Winton, “The Oaths of the Delian League," 
"e of Theseus's youthful adventures" (P. MH 40 (1983) 125. For archaic legends of submerged 
| rings that reappear (e.g. the ring of Amasis: Herod- 


^' W. Klein, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst (Leip- otus 3.41-42), see Chapter 6 
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-nt public ceremony has emphasized the subm 
. because a rece 1 


symbol from the cycle of Theseus—the pift oF m 
— which he eventually crowns Ariadne—repla ces 
ont 


cisely 
Instead, an 
perhaps the 


E adventures in Crete involve further triumphs over Ino: 
Theseus 5 2 


his power. The Minotaur is slain, the Athena saved from human s "ri 
s po ed off to Naxos, where she is abandoned only to be sed ice. 

adne carri isodes were familiar in archaic art and literature and s 
Many of these €P ed previously, the Minotaur misrepresents Devan 
Eastern po^ E din ultimately, Near Eastern iconograph y, wh 
men wears P s 20-22: Chapter 6). The dispatch of youths and ma 
E ^ e Nen with a locale settled by Phoenicians where infan 
n E. practiced, and is expressed in terms of the same j terva 
a ulaic to the image of Minos (Plutarch, Theseus 12: Chapter 6). In the 
| separate myths were synthesized into the heroic biography oí 
he Minotaur is attested in Greek literature as early as the Kypria (Pr 
tic 1), and was the earliest and most popular of the deeds of T Yeseu 
e frequently represented than other deeds of Theseus combined (oy à 
Jand belongs, in fact, to the most popular legends in the history o 
Joiotian skyphos (Figure 10) examined earlier shows the slaying of tl 
ction with Ariadne and her thread, the seven youths and seven m 
lous flying creature who may be Daidalos or Ikaros. This suggest 
developed narrative of the Cretan deeds of Theseus, in archai 
tthis tradition included Daidalos. In the late archaic—early cl ASsi 
€ cycle cups and the Athenian treasury at Delphi, the slaying ¢ 
vents that accompany it (Ariadne, Naxos, and Delos) are incorp 
other deeds of Theseus, many of which seem to be reconstitutec 
f Herakles. The hero now appears younger than he did in ar 

d often in traveler's garb such as boots and pilos or pete 
e the slayer of the Minotaur as youthful in the classical period a: 
? painters of his other deeds 
Val power. 
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|) 


make him, appropriate to the you 

s i ’ | 
p^ do not appear in art in connection with Theseus ir 
E ed a new image on the Attic stage, according to the tit 
Plays (Chapter 8), Plutarch (Theseus 16) blames the reputation 
e E ; 2) 59-88, on wreath; Blech, College, 1972), reviews Near Eastern 
in ~* e 


y , 35-64 resentations; Neils, Youthful Deeds « 
Hn , M . , xii 
l he wit, Iss., Minotaur," AA (1989) 71-79 (Ro an | 
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tes, who knew Minos as “harsh, cruel, and unjust" (ayptov 
ra »; Minos 318d; cf. Laws 4.706a-b). At least seven known 
E " victims of Cretans, of which only one is preserved (Eu- 
ue of favorable portraits of Cretans in early tragedy ac- 
the image of Athens as superior to other cultures, 


= ( qa 
as, as did Sof 
E^. onu e. 
P agro KO 
[ 
‘sented Athe ; 
d 14 [| € 


no l slik 


ides P ; „dual evolution of : ; 7 
t nies the BFS” As Plato and Plutarch observe, the classical portrait of Minos as 
jing barbari? dicts his image of lawmaker and judge in Homer and Hesiod. 





UV : m nt contra I - , 4 
„jand VIC le ances in Greek art, Minos is bearded and wields scepter or spear, in 
(I Y C d I s 

, his rare aPP 


° The sources for the contradiction lie in the same mythography 


nni kingship. , í ! 
he image Theseus a new and positive hero. As his opponent, Minos had to represent 
that ses lities and those Levantine institutions still associated with Crete—infant 
worse i à . ; 2 » 
it^ "tribute" and the worship of gods as bulls—contributed to an 


entice expressed as : ° 

E portrait of the Cretan king. After the Persian wars, their resemblance to (or 
ds derivation from) Levantine customs could only help make the image of Minos 
l now i! . ° 2 = 

5 re negative, to a culture that had confronted Persian armies and Phoenician ships. 


This last item, in particular, probably played a crucial role in the most important new 
tribute of Minos to emerge in the classical period: his thalassocracy. For classical his- 
irians, his navy represented the earliest known in the Greek tradition (Herodotus, 
3.122; Thucydides, 1.4). Because of the modern identification of Minos with the culture 
of the Middle Bronze Age, much research has been devoted to tracing the historical 

reality of this myth in Aegean archaeology.’® Few discussions of this myth and its pos- 

sible archaeological correlations have appreciated the late and artificial nature of this 
myth, which probably developed to emphasize how Minos was defeated by Theseus. 
The thalassocracy of Minos was probably invented by Athens, as a historical precedent 
for a powerful navy defeated by Athens, the way the Athenians of the fifth century 
defeated a superior navy, that of the Persians. Whether the Levantine associations of 
Crete and the “Phoenician” parentage of Minos (Chapter 10) contributed to the pejora- 
lve attitude toward Minos, as an appropriate paradigm for a navy primarily Phoeni- 
‘ia, may only be a coincidence that appears convenient to this theory.!*! In the most 


m The Myth That Crete Became, 166 n. 102. The 49 Brommer, AA (1982) 86-87. 
ES | e. include plays named Theseus by Sophokles, 15 See the essays in Minoan Thalassocracy; J. War- 
a pi es, and an anonymous playwright; Sopho- zeski, “Minoan Cultural Hegemony and the Myth of 
: E Me and Kamikoi, and Euripides’ Cretans. the Minoan Thalassocracy”’ (M.A. thesis, Yale Uni- 
~ Reckford, “Phaedra and Pasiphae: The Pull Back- versity 1985), 1-4. Also see my Chapter 6. 
ward," TAPA 104 (1974) 307-28; Chr. Eucken, “Das 13! C. Starr, "The Myth of the Minoan Thalassoc- 
«c me Theseus-Drama und der Oedipus Coloneus," racy,” Historia 3 (1954-1955) 282-91; ‘Thucydides on 
is (1979) 136-41. Sea Power," Mnemosyne 31 (1978) 343-50; The Influ- 
M i Barbara in co Usu 167-72, on ence of Sea Power on Ancient History (Oxford, 1989), 
mat 4 of the symbolic foreigner | in the tas of esp. 12-13, on the projection of Athenian naval im- 
! PE. es, modified by Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, perialism into the past, by Thucydides. M. Miller, The 
, 169-70. Thalassocracies (Albany, 1971), on the historiography 
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E^ M j | WA. Me. and clear th c àn eem. manipulation of poetic tradition, although it does help 
TTE Soie a" 1.4). This epil A. à -— peisistro Theseus, not Herakles, was the tyrant's hero. | 

demos, Fi J. It belongs to the an the inve tion d jp she evidence a period were the first to depict Be abandonment of Ari- 
Skyros and he Aegean of pirates" EE Kimon dis A t f the AE departure of Theseus, UPH Gor s argument 

E and Cilicians by sea (18), Ultimately "ur Kimon „aa i Dojo, f | " ad with M ora, not the sixth century, that revised the ri of Theseus. 
thenian maritime power that Promotes Th 4 myth belongs to ell as defe, 5 s the Kim near the Pan Painter is the earliest representation of the episode, 
diver, and Athens a5 a natural naval power “seus as son of p Same jg s "y thos H sehr scene. Ariadne is asleep, with Hypnos perched on her head, 
E ^ S 0 Athens involved Several ap; Seidon ang fea, 9 of ul shows aa aem is awake and being addressed by Athena. The image is satu- 
Theseus under the ee Athenian hero. A sanera in Cult an, next ip quality of 760s or "character f glebas to od ane. missing in 
lices were offered to the ed by " ie "gH hosts, the P hyra aa f Nd m ated mem At/leas E monumenta po d piis pied - eu 
Plutarch, Theseus 23). In early ir: K s families whose ch idm "e lost ae? temple of Dionysos that showed fc sleeping catus and the Sastri, 
Ing him escape, but dies NC : é d Ariadne leaves Crete ad jea wee with the arrival of Dionysos (Pausanias, 1.20.21; Philostratos, FUE ile: 1.15). 
Me arrows of Artemis However nee ^. according to Home E que of vase paintings include Dionysos, in substance or symbol, or a bridge be- 
there are many diffe , DY the time Plutarch com - (Ud À x: the departure of Theseus and arrival of Dionysos, and some cast Hermes in the 
Pied hi m 11% The abandoned Ariadne continued to preoccupy romantic artists 


„le of messenge i 
antiquity and post-Renaissance times, unperturbed by the classical reform of The- 
n 


us. In terms of the new image of the hero, classical painters and mythographers 
apparently made him respectful of the gods in this adventure, as he WEE in others. 

A second passenger on Theseus's return to Athens was the artist, Daidalos. Accord- 
ing to Kleidemos, Daidalos joined the Cretan adventure of Theseus as accomplice who 
actually left Athens for Crete, having already escaped Minos himself (Plutarch, Theseus 
19). The same source names Daidalos as a blood relative of Theseus and grandson of 
Erechtheus, one example of the Athenian genealogy of Daidalos newly fabricated in 
classical Athens (Chapter 8). Pherekydes has Daidalos, not Ariadne, provide the escape 
stratagem of a thread for Theseus.'** Finally, Hyginus has Daidalos return to Athens 
with Theseus, an explicit link between craftsman and city (Fabellae 40). This displace- 
ment is matched in other sources where the death of Ikaros, for example, takes place 
between Athens and Crete, not during the escape from Minos (Menekrates, quoted by 
»ervius on Aeneid 6. 14). This gesture of repatriation links the hero associated with Athe- 


haps by the Foundry Painter in his Brygan phase); 
Brommer, Theseus, 89 (Hermes: Servius on Georgics 
1.222). 

1? Webster, GR 13 (1966) 22-31, and Richardson, in 
Studies in Classical Art and Archaeology; M. Meiss, 
"Sleep in Venice: Ancient Myths and Renaissance 
Proclivities," PAPAS 110 (1966) 348-82; S. Tidworth, 


^. Taranto 4545 (ARV? 560, 5): L. Curtius, "Leky- 
thos aus Tarent,” ÓJh 38 (1950) 1-16; E. Simon, “Zur 
Lekythos des Panmalers in Tarent,” ÓJh 38 (1954) 77- 
*%; Richardson, in Studies in Classical Art and Archae- 
ology, 190, gives the hero more credit than he de- 
“wres: "To do him justice, Theseus seems to be ex- 





Postulating with the goddess." Brommer, Theseus, 
55-91, 130. Other versions with Athena include Ber- 
lin 2179 (Syleus Painter) and the work of the Lewis 
Painter (Vienna 1773). 

^ E.g., Tarquinia cup (RC 5291: ARV? 405, 1; per- 


"From the Renaissance to Romanticism," in Quest for 
Theseus, 195-230. 

95 Pherekydes, FGrH 1A 3F, 148; Brommer, AA 
(1982) 69ff., and Theseus, 36. 
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od was introduced to Athens in two festivals, the ( + 
_.. shared a new temple with Athena (Pausanias, 1.14.5); am 
Hephaisteta; ~ m (Pausanias, 1.26.5) and also a place in Attic g "nea 
altar in the E SA los.” The only Homeric Hymn composed for | 


relationship to Athena and his contribution to the li J 
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He who taught, along with gray-eyed Athena, 
shining gifts for mortal men, they who used to live 
in caves in the mountains, like beasts, 

But now, having learned arts through Hephaistos, famous in crafts, 


easily they dwell all the year round in their own homes. 





















The hymn suggests an Attic festival in a century where the city di itin x 
with building programs, perhaps in celebration of a new temple for Hej 
Daidalos in Sicily, Hephaistos is newly praised for building as well as n 
fifticentury Athens.'? A third new hero of Athenian invention was the 1 
theus. Dormant since Hesiod’s tales of fire and sacrifice, he reappears ir 
ithens, home to his only Greek cult with festival and torch race linked t 
and enjoys newly native credit for cultural inventions like fire.'7 
fhe emphasis on gods as craftsmen and manufacturers in early classical a 
IS but a specialized aspect of a new interest in artists at work. Representat 
hops with potters, painters, and smiths at work abound in early classical v 
he most famous of them being the Foundry Painter's name-vase (Figi ire 5 
aSSist Hephaistos in workshop scenes, including the manufacture of Panc 
Ims of Achilles (Anthologia Graeca 16.15, 15a); some illustrations must 
Plato}, Alkibiades 121.1.4. H. Jeanmaire, "La 
E. 4 ES. el de Eum first of Attic dramas on Promethe L- 
and craftsmen; ET p ^ ud 320c 323a; H. We Deren Me 
n, A JA 81 (1977) 414-16 " E a ; ES Ys 1977), 171-72, onda rr l 

rlin 2294, from Vulci: ARV, 400 
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sponsors in their own work. 


^ Athena appears in another workshop scene by the 
anies the presentation of a marble (?) horse by 
The goddess herself takes a hand at finishing a 
clay as a model for bronze, on a red-figured oinochoe near 
date (Figure 59).75 Some of these scenes appear on special vases 
xo FOU! one of which, by the Tarquinia Painter, is the first to show 
4 hie gro ag man.'” Simon attributes this “rejuvenation of gods and heroes 
t high classical period" to satyr plays, according to their illustra- 
: Others have suggested that craftsmen themselves were responsible 
| Eos e: . for the proliferation of scenes of manufacture but for the mythological 
rted legendary craftsmen into Attic genealogy.’” The appearance of 
DE vorkshop scenes dedicated on, and probably made for, the Athenian Akrop- 
in Figure 60, by the Euergides Painter), home of the goddess in her capacity as 
ám or patroness of craftsmen, makes this suggestion attractive. Just as sculptors 
tly contribute to popular traditions about craftsmen known to Sokrates (Hippias 
» 2823.1; see Chapter 9), other artists promoted the image of divine craftsmen or 


[n images like these, in stories of Athenian inventions in architecture or achievements 
in road building, and in the tremendous impact of a monumental building program 
extraordinary in its cost and speed, Athens became the city of art in more ways than 
those monuments alone express. The appropriation of Daidalos as a newly native son, 
perhaps as early as the Kleisthenic constitution, which used his name for a deme (see 


Chapter 8), is not an isolated event but belongs to the process whereby Athens also 
adopted Hephaistos and made him, together with Athena, a figurehead of the city's 
artistic production. In fact, the promotion of Hephaistos, as a figure already linked to 
the city’s patron goddess, Athena, since the earliest poetic tradition, may have pre- 
vented Daidalos from gaining greater prominence in Athens through a major cult. His 
relationship with Theseus, however, guaranteed him a special place in Attic genealogy 
and mythology. How this repatriation reflects a wider evolution in the Athenian atti- 
tude toward the Orient will emerge in the next and final chapter of this book. 


-aR D. Gempeler, “Die Schmiede des Hephast— 
eine Satyrspielszene des Harrowmalers," AK 12 
(1969) 16-21, pls. 13-14. Th. Hadzisteliou Price, 
Bird-Dancers and Satyr-Craftsmen on an Attic 
"ase," GRBS (1972) 239-45, for the earliest satyrs as 
craftsmen. Simon, in Eye of Greece, 134-36, 145-46. 

> Munich 2650, from Vulci: Mattusch, AJA 84 
(1980) 441 n. 40. 
"* Berlin F 2415; Mattusch, AJA 84 (1980) 438—39, 





pl. 55, fig. 3. 

17 J. Mertens, Attic White Ground: Its Development 
on Shapes Other than Lekythoi (New York, 1977), 174, 
no. 61, pl. XXXII.3; Simon, in Eye of Greece, 146, pl. 
39a. 

7! Simon, in Eye of Greece, 134-36, 145—47; also see 
my n. 173. 

17 Jeanmaire, RA 47-48 (1956) 27-39. 
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4 legends emerged in the early decades after the Persian wars, as 
; and IF 
mages ? 


PUT ast wo chapters.’ The intellectual defense of Heleni developed 
P ;n the ances internal debate and external ambitions. In a premature 
E ader cine imagined by Herodotus before the battle of Plataia, the Athe- 


te ( Hellen 

nition of } A Spartans of what keeps them loyal to the Greek cause (Herodotus, 
v tne 

f „mind - I I 

nj s rand Rawlinson): 
i 144.2 - Js |, 

| | chief of these is the burning and destruction of our temples and the images of 
hich forces us to make no terms with their destroyer, but rather to pursue him 


ent to the uttermost. Again, there is our common brotherhood with the 


ane 


The frs! 


our gods, Ww 
with out resentm 
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34 CK 1 | 
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&ces of which we all partake, 
The term complementing 70 “EAAnvtkov appears later in classical literature, where 

ò BapBapikóv only becomes pejorative in the works of Euripides.? In a gradual and 

-omplex sequence of reactions to victory and ambitions for expansion, the Athenians 

ransformed their moment of triumph into an intellectual and political resource. Beyond 

impressive monuments and innovative legends, their third medium and its message 
was subtler but more profound, its origins secular rather than theological, its purpose 
strategic and political rather than celebratory or thankful. Despite Themistokles’ false 
modesty (Herodotus, 8.109), the gods were not exclusively responsible for success in 
battle. The spirit of iatopin discovered qualities innate to Greek (especially Athenian) 
character and culture that made victory not only possible but inevitable. Aspects of this 
attitude emerge in the praise of Athenian róAga in battle and in art (Chapter 11) and in 
the emphasis on Athenian leadership in art and culture promoted in literature and vase 
painting. The articulation of these sentiments, implicit in tragedy and art, was made 
explicit in explanatory prose, both rhetorical and exegetical, and actually inspired new 
forms of discourse to express the implications of Greek victory. 

The most famous portrayal of the Athenian self-image is the funeral oration attributed 
to Perikles in 432/1 p.c. by Thucydides (2.36-46), a passage that also reveals the context 
of that image. More of a military adlocutio (or iðar kaita: 2.42.1) than a lament for the 
dead, the speech addresses current campaigns, as the speaker and general admits 
(2.42.1): "Indeed, if I have dwelt at some length upon the character of our country [rà 
"tpi TIS TOAEWS], it has been to show that our stake in the struggle is not the same as 
theirs who have no such [blessings to lose]." As spelled out in the preceding sentence 
(2.41.5), those who fell in battle are meant to inspire survivors to similar sacrifice. In the 


Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 12-13, 152-53, on 
Euripides; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, who admits 
(p. ix) that her title “might . . . almost as well have 
been Inventing the Hellene,” applies Herodotus's defi- 
nition of Hellenism to tragedy. 


' Also summarized by Picard, in Les Grecs devant la 
menace perse, 115-27, on monuments (116-19) and ep- 
igrams (119-21) defining Greek unity. 

' At Hekabe 1129, Agamemnon reproaches Pol- 
ymestor, the king of Thrace blinded by Hekabe, for 
his “barbarian” impulse to tear her limb from limb: 
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E. eulogy also reveals how for and words like 5AevÉepia, Tó ; 
aaen and other classical virtues derived from performance against the Per 
EC om strategy among Greeks. What these intellectual con cerne 
E E W B ue with the Orient was an exclusively Greek (if not Atheni 
p their invention or perpetuation. The poles ul freedom dnm slavery were 
the struggle against a foreign slave-master, Persia, by zi internally free popu 
zoverned by a democracy. The battle of Salamis formalized the Struggle bety 
lom" and "slavery" in the rhetoric of Aeschylus's Persians, later in history 
yhy.* Eventually, Athens itself exercised a form of despotism over other C 
ore palpable than that attributed to the Persians.* The concept of Pan telle \ 
"ise was sponsored by inter-Greek conflict, not the reality of an external, r 
emy. It became “a tool of propaganda for the hegemonial or imperial ule 
erved to justify the hegemony and the mastery of one polis over othe 
JTOposing a common aim, war against the barbarians."* Other specific terms z 
first time in the context of Athenian victory. Iovyoptn (as noted in Chapt 
d once by Herodotus to explain why Athens beat long-time enemies ir 
- The word does not denote an equal voice in Athenian democracy asm 
onnotes the absence of tyranny and (therefore, according to the logic of h 
5) the ability to defeat one's enemies. When Herodotus staged a con 
e among the Persians over the relative virtues of monarchy, oligarch} 
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D Folittcal Theory 14 (1986) 363-72, on 
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. culture, and politics, it was inevitable that the correspond- 
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. octlV related to the historical circumstances that inspired it: that is, the 
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ily, the attention focused by history on aspects of Greek constitutions devel- 
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n embryonic form of political theory as we know it. Historical events as 
Wn iellectual ones encouraged the exploration of politics and culture for the sake 
VN then explanatory purposes. The first reaction and explanation involved 
e pe the secondary explanation, where Salamis played the role of promoting hu- 
perc. as Marathon did the divine, involved mortal responsibility. As Euben put 
| recently and succintly: "The victory at Salamis made political theory possible and 
necessary: The convergence of Greek political theory with historical events—first, the 
Persian wars, then the decades of the Peloponnesian War and its influence on thinkers 
like Thucydides—adds the genre of political philosophy to the intellectual develop- 
ments engendered by victory over the Persians.’ That genre was perpetuated in public 
rhetoric and private discourse devoted to the maintenance of Athenian superiority, of 
which the funeral oration was the most conspicuous example of a public forum that 
functioned as a political platform.” 

Political science was but one modern intellectual discipline that developed from a 
quest for natural and cultural explanations of human fortune and misfortune, in reac- 
tion to the Persian wars. If theology and democracy determined destiny, so did geog- 
raphy and biology. In initial and final passages of his narrative, Herodotus explores the 
relationship between natural habitat and human character, or vóuos and qvats, as a 
means for explaining which ethnic groups succeeded and which failed to defeat the 
ersians.!! For example, in opening the story of the Ionian revolt and its failure, he 
praises the air and climate of Ionia as the best of all known areas (1.142.1), but then 
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defeat. 

* On the intellectual background to political the- 
ory, see Farrar, Origins of Democratic Thinking; Hall, 
Inventing the Barbarian, 160-200. 

10 Loraux, Invention of Athens, esp. chaps. 4 and 5. 


' Meier, Entstehung des Politischen, esp. 144-244, on 
the Oresteia and early classical political conscious- 
ness; 142, 344, 378-83, 422-23, on the role of the Per- 
sian wars; cf. his ‘Historical Answers to Historical 
Questions: The Origins of History in Ancient 


Greece," Arethusa 20 (1987) 41-57. 

* Euben, Political Theory 14 (1986) 380. Cf. Jouanna, 
Ktema 6 (1981) 3-15, particularly on the two levels of 
answers, divine and secular, to the puzzle of Persian 





!" F, Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945); 
Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, esp. 306- 
23, “History and the Order of Nature.” 
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tives as the weakest of all known nations (dug "NS. 
describes its na 


ic hem àra»óporarot ("most unmanly") and e E z 
iewhere calls t | i tivity (4.142 em 
sew here to describe subservience in captivity (4.142). Themas 
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e weakness of the lonians, thanks to their home far fror 
| for its harsh terrain (cf. Aeschylus, Persians 792, 794). Thei MAA 
and noted for this lesson, and in fact must have inspired it, according į 
E By Herodotus His account of the Persian wars ends with a an 


7 n exception to th 


an from history that Kyros transmis to ing Persians, In advising them È 
J which will make them “men good in war’ &vôpas au) 
P 0 dne concludes with the opinion that soft places bre e 
A E rüv uaAakGv xcpur LArAKOVS cv pers yived Oat), the ina | 
bie book. It suggests that the paramount conclusion to be drawn from hi 
IH... the relationship between climate and character, if not the supe 
, »'s rough territory for producing fighting men. dg role of nature was ev 
ire fully defended in the Hippokratic essay On Airs, Water and Places, in 
en compared with Herodotus', where Europe ang Asia are comparediun 
ral as well as natural differences.’* These reflections become comm onpla 
rth century, when the Greeks are said to occupy a rózos nature made best 
= for &àperh: Plato, Epinomis 987d). Thus, like other forms of be 
rise that first emerge in the fifth century, certain principles of Greek scientif 
al theory were inspired by historical events and the need to explain th hen 
tical distinctions also divide Europe and Asia in Hippocratic writings lon 
pear in history and rhetoric. A prominent example is avrovopta, a 
ps closely with édev@cpia and expresses a specific form of independent 
is the right to govern themselves." The word is rare in Greek referenc 
ides and is first attested epigraphically in 427/6 s.c. (IG I? 60), but re 
ical treatment in Airs, Waters and Places sometime before 430 B.c. In sect 
he Hippokratic author praises Europeans as uaxtuuorepoc ("more wa 
vxorepor ("stronger in spirit”) than Asians, on the basis of their æ 
n from despotism. Like other phrases promoted, if not inspired, by } 
), a utonomy"' is abused in the policies and rhetoric of the Athenian 
gi n as “a peculiarly political understanding of freedom, and one embc 
ity for self-determination exercised by the Athenians with the advent 
E De Hellenen-Barbaren-Gegen- 
mppokratische Schrift Tepi dépwv 
+ Historia 25 (1976) 170-85; Thébert, 


say and the ethnography of Herodotus; He 
ing the Barbarian, 133-43, 191. E 
Ee ture " M. Ostwald, Autonomia, Its Genesis M 

, , regime and charac- tory (New York, 1982); Raaflaub, Entdeckui 
; Jouanna, Ktema 6 (1981) 11-15, on 


E heit, 189-93; Farrar, Origins of Democratic 
‘reek Courage in the Hippokratices- 103 5. 
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| / to independence from Athens and the right to revolt, re- 
| a” becam“ a wm (Sophokles, Antigone 821, 877).'* In an intellectual pat- 
| enr in Antigone m fifth century, a concept born in the Greek struggle against 
vy dly frequent in ' conflict amid Athenian designs on other Greek states. 
eee were singled out to distinguish Greeks and Persians, cultural 
t between East and West were next in the roster of differences 
4 between Greek and non-Greek. The ass "barbarian" and the xara 
-teveienness first appear in Aeschylus's Persians.!? In a pattern Bacon described 
zation © me of orientalizing," foreign features became specific, detailed, and consis- 
3 ue d in literature as well as essential to the narrative.!5 Trappings of Perserie, 
veto equated with vBpts, political suce and apetito Tonic tyranny, as as 
sa experience of the Spartan general raus were applied in genes to DONIS 
{foreigners and tyrants." In Aeschylus's Agamemnon, for sun. ds ang is impli- 
~sted in Medism by being offered the royal robe and zpoacvrnats, in his method of 
conveyance (a "throne on wheels": auaénpns 0póvos, line 1054: cf. Xerxes’ àpuapa£ao: 
Herodotus, 7.41) and in his dispatch of signal fires along a Persian route.!5 In the works 
of Sophokles, Trojans (and Phrygians) carry Persian weapons, maintain eunuchs, and 
observe other Persian customs, and even speak Persian language." Sophokles’ fascina- 
tion with themes from Trojan legend inspired some thirty lost plays on Trojan subjects 
(in addition to the three that survive, Philoktetes, Ajax, and Elektra). This agrees with the 
lively interest in episodes from the Ilioupersis and other Trojan topics on murals and 
vases of the early classical period (Chapter 12). Persian terms already carry pejorative 
qualities in Sophokles, as when Oidipous calls Teiresias a uayos to express his fear of a 
plot against him.?? Persian exotica also provided humorous episodes in Old Comedy, 
as in the mockery of Persian envoys in Aristophanes’ Acharnians (91-122), which be- 
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* Farrar, Origins of Democratic Thinking, 103, 105. 

* Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 5-15, 62-63; 
cf. essays in Grecs et Barbares, Fondation Hardt, En- 
tretiens 8 (Geneva, 1961), esp. H. Diller, “Die Helle- 
nen-Barbaren Antithese im Zeitalter der Perser- 
kriege"; H. Dórrie, “Die Wertung der Barbaren im 
Urteil der Griechen: Knechtsnaturen? Oder Bewahrer 
und Künder heilbringender Weisheit?" in Antike und 
Universalgeschichte. Festschrift H. E. Stier, ed. R. Stiehl 
and G. A. Lehmann (Münster, 1972), 146-75; Thé- 
bert, Diogène 112 (1980) 91-110; Walser, Hellas und 
Iran, 5-8; duBois, Centaurs and Amazons, 78-94; Hall, 
Inventing the Barbarian. 

Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 62, on Orien- 
lal motifs in Aeschylus; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 
chap. 2. 





7 Pausanias: Herodotus, 8.3; Thucydides, 1.128- 
34; Walser, Hellas und Iran, 73-76. W. Burkert, "'De- 
maratos, Astrabakos und Herakles: Kénigsmythen 
und Politik zur Zeit der Perserkriege (Herodot 6, 67— 
69)," MH 22 (1965) 166-77. 

'" On the robe of Agamemnon, see Chapter 11. 
Francis, in Ancient Persia, 56 n. 11, suggests that "Ag- 
amemnon, in conquering the Trojans, had become 
one of them”: Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 93-98. 
Francis, Image and Idea in Fifth-Century Athens, 33-35. 

° Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 101-4; Hall, 
Inventing the Barbarian, 76-98. 

? Sophokles, Oidipous Tyrannos 387; Bacon, Barbar- 
ians in Greek Tragedy, 67-68; K. Rigsby, “Teiresias as 
Magus in Oedipus Rex," GRBS 17 (1976) 109-114; 
Francis, in Ancient Persia, 58. 
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368 -v iljarity with diplomatic relations as well as foreig | cul 
EE. E ev an atmosphere of Oriental despotism in tragedy 
terms used 10 conv? -sounding vehicle (Agamemnon 1054) amused 
Agamemnon s pe 70). While comedy has been accused of "m 
(Aristophanes, ET. conflict with Persia, and of limiting its portr | 
the fifth century E. tragedy as well enjoys an exaggerated statu 
moron 3 E uu consciousness.? Performances were limited tc 
tive on E. those dramas that survive represent three playwrights - 
E 3 itiful proportion of what was written and produced, Da; 
their E... adr. in law courts, in conversation, and in prm 
E. dA vases, offer a ines extensive source of Athenian ide 
patchy and in need of connection to tera E 
The same detail that invades literature with torcie words and custom 
sian wars contributes to a new image of the Persians and ot barbariar 
sical art.? The anecdote that Mikon was fined for representing Persians 
Greeks in his painting of the battle of Marathon (Harpokration s.v. Mi 
kourgos; see Chapter 12, n. 78) implies that other iconographic techniqu 
acceptable in creating an image of Persians. However, Herodotus record 
the giant figure with a long beard seen by Epizelos, who imagined this Cr 
opponent who blinded him, and claimed he saw this eaaa slay the Gree 
(6.117; cf. 9.25, 83, 96). As has been suggested, the iconography of creature 
life, such as giants, may have influenced the representation of Persians, an : 
mumerous and more formidable than any previous antagonists except thc 
legend. But the primary means of representing Persians applied exotic eler 
fume and weapons, primarily—to images of familiar (Greek) figures. The | 
of details in Persian equipment, dress, and even language in classical art an 
derived from Greek acquaintance with objects admired, captured, or ever 
from the Orient. It is characteristic of the archaic Greek fascination with mate 
d at Herodotus describes the different £6veo of the Persian army and navy ir 
their armor and equipment (7.61-98). It also implies that he was familiar v 
evidence, such as a painting of the batt! 
Image was adjusted to accompany the 


E Chiasson, “Pseudartabas and His Eunuchs: barbarians in tragedy to include histor 
i Eh ?1-122," CP 79 (1984) 131-36; T. Long, Bar- * Bovon, BCH 87 (1963) 579-602; Ho 

ES E En (Carbondale, ii., 1986), esp. — ische Historienbilder, 38-49, and "Pina | 
2 Hall eventin y the barbarian image. Perserkampf,” AK 17 (1974) 78-85. K. Sc 
ET ting the Barbarian, x, finds comedy too “EYPYMEAON EIMI,” AthMitt 90 (2 
adequate to and "Siegreiche Barbaren," AthMitt 92 


7 * source for the Persian Wars and in 
n e CO ] i, ; Ns 
E. E. pr. altitudes toward barbarians; W, Raeck, Zum Barbarenbild in der Kunst A 
| n k expands Bacon's treatment of u. 5. Jh. v. Chr. (Bonn, 1981). 
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new picture of an enemy: heroic war 
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esented in full armor in the decades after the Persian wars, as a 


! ard Persian culture was ambiguous, for Oriental luxury continued to 
attitude ps. was as popular in private taste as it was disdained in public rhet- 
introduced many Greeks to Oriental splendors in autopsy, 
before their first glimpse of the Persian army and their equip- 
vaders themselves made their material culture popular through gifts of 
gatas d suit of clothing presented to the Akanthians by Xerxes (Herodotus, 


vin like th — 
A cae successfully bribed the Thebans with gifts of gold and silver plate (Herod- 
ae contributing to the association between political Medism and a taste for 


atus, 9.41), 
Oriental luxuries. 


After the defeat of the Persians, the display and distribution of booty 


ntroduced armor, jewelry, and furniture from the East into Greek noD Persian 
ireasures also washed up on Thessalian shores after the storm off Artemision for scav- 
engers (e.g. Ameinokles of Magnesia: Herodotus, 7. 190) but were more systematically 
circulated after major land battles. The richest booty was collected at Plataia, where it 
formed the first demonstration, for many Greeks, of the magnitude of the enemy they 
had defeated. The splendor of this treasure was exaggerated in a spectacle arranged by 
the general Pausanias (and by the historian Herodotus: 8. 80), displaying the furniture, 
vessels, jewelry, and clothing that accompanied the Persian army on an expedition of 
conquest. The distribution of such booty among those who had fought at Plataia 
(8.81.1.10: EAaBov Exaoror Tv gior Tjcav) and of captured clothing and jewelry from 
Sestos and Byzantion (Plutarch, Kimon 9) contributed to the popularity of Persian luxu- 
nes in private Athenian circles. Conspicuous examples of the influence of Persian lux- 
uries on Greek taste were the imitation of metal vessels in clay and the adoption of 
Persian dress as a status symbol in life and art.” More monumental responses to Persian 
forms included the design of the Odeion of Perikles, which resembled and may have 
imitated deliberately the shape of a Persian tent. Like the captive Greeks who con- 


^ As pointed out by Hólscher, Griechische Historien- 
bilder, 40-44. 

^ Picard, Les Grecs devant la ménace perse, chap. 12; 
Miller, “Perserie,”’ chaps. 4 and 5; D. Graf, ''Medism: 
[he Origins and Significance of the Term,” JHS 104 
(1984) 15-30. Gunter, “Models of the Orient," on Per- 
Sian and pre-Persian imagery adopted by Greek 
Status-seekers. 

^ Miller, "Perserie/" chap. 2. J. Balcer, “The 
Greeks and the Persians: The Processes of Accultur- 
ation," Historia 32 (1983) 257-67; M. Vickers, "Attic 
Symposia after the Persian Wars,” in Sympotica, ed. 
O. Murray (Oxford, 1990), 105-21. 

7" H. Hoffmann, “The Persian 








Rhyta," AK 41 (1961) 21-26; on garments, see F. von 
Lorentz, “BAPBAPOQN Y®AZMATA,” RomMitt 52 
(1937) 165-222; Miller, 'Perserie," chap. 4, and "The 
Ependytes in Classical Athens," Hesperia 58 (1989) 313- 
29. 

* O. Broneer, The Tent of Xerxes and the Greek Thea- 
ter, University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology 1.12 (Berkeley, 1944); A. Alfódi, ‘’Ge- 
waltherrscher und Theaterkónig,' in Late Classical and 
Medieval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., 
ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton, 1955), 32ff.; H. von 
Gall, “Das persische Konigszelt und die Hallenarchi- 
tektur in Iran und Griechenland," in Festschrift Brom- 
mer, 119-32; Francis, in Ancient Persia 82-83. 
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3 Roman victors in taste (Horace, Epistles 2.1.156-57) 
ered their KO sred a new level of prosperity and ostentatior 
may have P a different from the way material culture functione 
pee 7» The taste for Persian imports and imitations 
E mem in Greek culture that flourished in the fifth T 
= E. in the seventh, or even a thousand years ea ‘lie 
Greece and Asia a5 "sisters" (in Aeschylus's Persians 185) reflecte 
cultures since the previous millennium (see Chapter 4). By dressing 
tions in native costume, the Persian queen also conjures up ime ag 
material culture in circulation in classical Greece, in contributing to 
of nations that became a legacy of the Persian wars. The figures | of Hel 
the Darius Painter's name vase (Figure 62) maintain this tradition in 
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(see n. 43). 
The incorporation of Persian images into Greek tradition included iror 


Bons of Orientalizing images to conform to new myths of Hellenic su pet 
design of the Plataian tripod (Chapter 11). An eloquent example of tH 
tween art and ideology, the figure of the caryatid, was adopted from | Ne 
runners to serve as an anthropoid support in archaic Greek sculpture a anc 
At some point after the Persian wars, this sculptural type acquired an at 
its name to Karyai, a city in Arkadia that Medized and was punished with 
image of its women serving as slaves, bearing an architectural burl (Vit 
4-5). A second story blaming the Persian wars for images of enslaveme nen 
into buildings is also transmitted by Vitruvius (1.1.6), in a scenario of i OP Res 
barbarians, women, and slaves share common burdens. A Spartan victo 
called the “Persian Stoa” commemorated the victory over the Persians 
barbarian prisoners in postures of perpetual punishment, a description m 

ate to Roman columnar facades of barbarian captives than to extant early 
uments. In a western Greek variant on this aition, the Atlas figures (T elamc 
 porting the entablature of the colossal Olympieion at Akragas could rep: 
artnaginian prisoners who were forced to work on the Sicilian temple ( 
- 25) By the time caryatids were installed in the porch of the Ereck theior 
» graphic accounts simply call them kópa in 409/8 B.C., several such traditi 
have been in circulation, giving these figures a special historical burden not st 
ELT in Ep 105-21, and Cad artis," JHS 103 [1983] 49-67), this E 
on E. ed. C. Bérard, C. aaron Y justify an carl on 3 reha 
usanne, 1987), 20, aon ‘se " toman  sury and other caryatid figures. rci 
acceptable and Levantine forerunners, see Carte 


hro paa revisio 
P: . ES. of M. Vi of Greek Sculpture. 
d E. D. Francis (Franc ckers (RA [1985] 3-28) a Hersey, The Lost Meaning of Classicé 


S and Vickers, "Signa pris- ture (Cambridge, 1988), 173 n. 2. 
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? These architectural anecdotes resemble the one that made 
¢ a throne possibly Oriental in origin, stored inside the 
“dalos th «ted by caryatids (in the second century pan kanat L271; is 

P form archaeological props with which new Athenian 
prose and poetry were made concrete, particularly in the Erech- 
display of cults old and new made it more of an encyclopedia 


xpedition introduced a double standard of Medism ODE tas DEUS 

| ondemned Persians, or heard them condemned, in public rhetoric, 

AUT ring Persian institutions (including kingship) and enjoying Oriental luxuries 

| Id property. Throughout a conflict that lasted until the conquests 
; ander, admiration for Persika was not extinguished in private taste and romantic 
à n A of the fifth and fourth centuries, only replaced in official language by the rejec- 
p Oriental zpvej and the character it bred. It makes the evaluation of the classical 
stitude toward the Orient a delicate process, where material culture must be balanced 
against the rhetoric of the state. Classical art alone does not reveal how Athenians and 
artists conceived of ethnic identities beyond costume and accessories. It is through 
mythological conceptions that new attitudes worked themselves out, while details of 


material culture continued to be popular in private life, and new attitudes must be ex- 
plored in a comparison of history and mythology. 

A special dimension of Greek enmity with the East involved the Phoenicians, who 
formed the majority of the Persian fleet. The confrontation between Greek ships, spe- 
dfically Athenian ones, and vessels primarily Levantine under Mesopotamian com- 
mand helped dissolve a long-term intimacy that this book has traced in the kinship of 
Kothar and Daidalos. The role of Phoenician ships in the Persian fleet allows an oppor- 
tunity to examine a selected target of Athenian hostility toward the Orient. The impor- 
tance of Phoenician vessels for Persia is illustrated in several martial episodes predating 
the invasion of Greece. Under Kambyses, the Persians were not able to pursue a cam- 
paign against Carthage, because the Phoenicians refused to make war on their own kin 
and their withdrawal left the Persian fleet too weak for such an expedition (Herodotus, 
3.19). Herodotus links Persian sea power with the eventual subjection of the Phoeni- 
clans in his explanation of why the Ionians had nothing to fear from Persia in 498 
(1.143).? During the expedition to Cyprus prior to the Ionian revolt, Greek ships faced 


" Vickers invokes Lakonian imagery (as in Vitru- 
vius, 1.1.6) and specific Spartan invasions of Attika 
to make the Erechtheion caryatids “collaborators and 
quislings, ready to place Greece beneath a Persian 
yoke” (RA [1985], 28). 

“ This does not mean that the Phoenicians first ac- 
quired their reputation as sailors after 498 mc. 


(T. Kelly, "Herodotus and the Chronology of the 
Kings of Sidon," BASOR 268 [1987] 50), which contra- 
dicts the long history of Phoenician maritime and 
mercenary enterprise (see Chapter 5), independent 
of their subjection by Persia (after 546 B.c.): H. T. 
Wallinga, “The Ancient Persian Navy and Its Prede- 
cessors," in Achaemenid History 1, Proceedings of the 
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anc and Cilicians (Herodotus 5.108-9), as they did later at ade ( 
Phoeniaans Persian fleet assembled at Lade, the Phoenicians y ex 


_In the Bii 
AA 4 > battle (rpobyporarot) compared with the contingents from C 
mm n 


Egypt (Herodotus, 6.6), a compliment that makes them the equa}, 
m rned the same superlative before Plataia (in the words of p 
nians, E es the engagement off Miletos, the Persian fleet is simply ‘alle 
E are rward, the Phokaian general, Dionysios, made a special tar 
E -s in Phoenicia itself, then sailed west where he raided ships belonoi; 
— MM E haginiang, as well as the Etruscans (6.17). Meanwhile, in the 
an fleet—in the form of Phoenician ships—attacked the coasta 
he Hellespont, then in the Proconnese and Chersonese (6.33 
n that the future hero of Marathon, the At niar | 
losing one of his five triremes and nearly losi ne | 


cousins, the 
year, the Persi 
Thrace across t 
during this naval campaig 
first met Phoenician ships, 


them (6.41, 104). | | | 
Thereafter, Phoenician ships played a leading role in the expeditions of Dar 


Xerxes into Greece. The first Persians ever to enter Greece from Asia came 
(karáakozo:) for Dareios, on an expedition launched from Sidon on two Ph 
triremes and one merchant ship (yavàos, a word and vessel Phoenician in origit 
cf. 138.4). Dareios may have been the first Persian monarch to expand the Pers a 
pire across the sea as well as over land by invading Scythia (Herodotus, 4.8 0-86 
his expedition to Greece was only possible with the help of subjects and allie 
naval experience, especially the Phoenicians.* Moreover, his motives for inv 
Thrace, its resources in silver mines and timber suitable for shipbuilding (Her 
5.23), may have developed precisely because his informants and reconnaissance ex} 
were Phoenicians, who had long pursued the same resources in northern Greece 
ter 5). ' 

At Salamis in Cyprus in 498, the Ionians faced a choice of fighting the Persiar 
land or the Phoenicians at sea (Herodotus 5.108-9; see Chapter 4.1), a balance of ta 
forces repeated throughout the Persian campaigns in Greece. At the later batt ec 
lamis, the Phoenicians accounted for one-quarter of the Persian fleet, or some 300 
out of 1207 (7.89), along with other Levantine allies of Persia like “the Syrians of I 
tine.” Their dismissal from the fleet before Mykale (9.96), along with desertion by ( 
allies, may have contributed to the Persian defeat in that battle, just as their ab 
isyented Kambyses from fighting the Carthaginians (3.19). For in reputation as v 
number, the Phoenicians were conspicuous: their ships were the best (piota T) 
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M En 1983 Achaemenid History Workshop, ed. “The Chief Commanders of the Persian Fleet 
™ vanasi-Weerdenburg (Leiden, 1987), 47-77. 5.c.," Ancient Society 4 (1973) 23-37; Kelly, 


a — “The King of the Sidonians and the 268 (1987) 43-52, on Phoenicians in the Pe rsia 
penal Fleet," Ancient Society 1 (1970) 1-8; Balcer, Sparda by the Bitter Sea, 174, 243. 
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f Xerxes, particularly those of the Sidonians, who won the rowing- 
+ the king from his throne at Abdyos (7.44, 96.1). The Persian king 
atch * 4 such a Sidonian ship, enthroned under a golden tent, for his review of 
pok his $ A ce (7.100), and after his defeat at Salamis he escaped to Asia from Eion 
ipe fleet! eer ship (8.118.1). Thus the image of the Persian king must have been 
na dpa 4 Phoenician vessel the way the Persian fleet, in general, meant Phoe- 
i Ihe display of Phoenician triremes as trophies in Greek sanctuaries after 
its ories (Herodotus, 8.121; see Chapter 11) kept alive the image of Phoeni- 


^ reek vict dA | 
the Xa aaval enemies of Greece, a visual prop for the political and mythological prop- 

I$ ; 
that promoted Athenian deeds. 


er skills, Phoenicians were essential to the invasion of Xerxes, notably as naval 
engineers. In the excavation of the canal across the Mount Athos peninsula, their cogi 
was praised by Herodotus as a conspicuous example of their renowned skill (7.23.3: oi 
doivikes covinv čv TE Tolo. GAAOLOL Epyougt &mrobEikvvrvrat Kat ÔT) Kal £v EKeLvo). 
This skill recalls Thales’ engineering feats performed for Kroisos at the Halys (1.75); his 
Phoenician ancestry (1.170) may be more than a coincidence, or perhaps talents like his 
inspired the tradition of such ancestry. The same quality (oop) also attracts praise in 
the handiwork of Daidalos (Euripides, Eurystheus frag. 188; Xenophon, Memorabilia 
4.2.32), a coincidence appropriate to the Near Eastern background of the craftsman and 
his kind of handiwork. In Herodotus’s account, Phoenicians also built one of the two 
bridges across the Hellespont at Abydos of flaxen cables, the destruction of which by a 
storm provoked Xerxes to order the lashing of the Hellespont (7.25, 34). Phoenician 
merchant ships were as tactically essential as their warships throughout Persia’s pursuit 
of Greece; they were dispatched with the reconnaissance mission sent by Dareios (3.136) 
and lashed together as a bridge to Salamis after the battle (8.97). 

It was Phoenician ships that the Athenians, in particular, faced at Salamis (Herodotus 
5.85), and Simonides’ epitaph for those who died at Salamis represents the Median 
enemy, on land and sea collectively, as Pouicoas vas Kat IIépoas: “Phoenician 
ships and Persians” (Plutarch, frag. 90c). The first enemy ship to be rammed by a Greek 
one was a Phoenician vessel, in Aeschylus's account of the battle (Persians 409-11), and 
Mikon's painting of the battie of Marathon closes with the Athenian attack on the prows 
of the Phoenician ships (Pausanias, 1.15.2): &oxarat è THs ypaghns vés Te ai 
Poiveorar Kai töv BapBapwr rovs éomimrovras és Tavtas yovevorTes oi 
‘EAAnves. Thus the confrontation between Greeks and Persians was remembered in 
some instances as a conflict between Athenians and Phoenicians, in art as well as poetry 
and prose accounts of the war. 

This concentrated exposure in battle at sea to Phoenicians during the Persian wars 
continued in the campaigns of the 470s and 460s, both east and west. In Sicily, Phoe- 
eted for territory since the early Iron Age, in history and 
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M B “4 eens of the Phoenicte el a Phoe a Asin Aspasia's imaginary epitaphios (Plato, Menexenus 242a), 

ode for Hieron'c -i E o nOn-Gree nii s th gin 4 monumen S: m Athenian victories against the Persians, although 
military triumph in Sicily z s Delphi, a few yerd nent. jn gs was the jip 4 refusals to contribute ships, men, or money and the first 

the kinship perceived i e two non- eck nay ate pe pir e firs He dides, 1.99.1; Plutarch, Kimon 11.1). The first casualty lists 

ing the Carthaginians g Doing eeks between Ster A ; ; D. against Athen? ste, the monumental equivalent of the funeral oration, were 
Greek tragedy (e.g., Euripides i 3 conflation of Puni, este eo ans fallen s M Egypt. Cyprus, and Phoenicia as the locale of heroic 
E pus and Aeschylus by We sal Pindar e, d 3 in the esos -hared the Athenian vision of an enemy at sea as Phoeni- 
heavy EE oU and Praising he me $ Justice on t Ses e í DIESE 4 „c. according to Herodotus (1.145). The monument for E shes 
epigram on the same e ln Pape Ws ictor fop ~ an, ? itd describes the conflict between "the Medes and the Hellenes," but sin- 

both eas; and west EL Antholog Palatina 2 thian 1 72. jead in j capture of (fifteen) Phoenician ships. ! | 

Synchronicity of the oe encourage the parallelje 50). h A of es out Bein is, throughout the campaigns of Dareios and Xerxes but even ng the sea 
n the eastern Medite iraculous Victories 35 H Maintained ; % “Noe m at Pentekontaetia, the naval enemy of Greece was primarily Phoenician, in 
counters inevitably com ‘ranean, the Athenian E ties of 1 It was the threat of that Phoenician fleet in the Aegean that justified 
Kars; Phoenicians conp ed Im COntempor, — "TSued the ẹ pasan emp ^y f the Delian treasury to Athens in 454 p.c. The final Greek vic- 
Man funera] onünuedq to repre Y accounts wi n m. he Athenian transfer O | | à 
Oration, the Pe sent Persians ats Ith the ML C | wry over this Eastern threat was the achievement of Alexander, who captured impreg 


mon (Menerenus 242a); ' ISlan Wa 


i T i help, predictably, of Phoenician ships, except for those of Tyre 
by Athens afte, 479 5 Meer against Xerxes y ith the a „ble Tyre with the help, p y 


Diodorus, 17.41.1, 42.3; Arrian, 2.20.2). To capture Babylon, he had Phoenician ships 


Where,” in 
uding s0 E of these ca im "EE me A t to its Nate cn ransported overland from the Levantine coast to Mesopotamia an Anabasis 
day, an achieve man ships on Cypry ' around 467 B. oy Prus Egyp n 719.3). The burning of Persepolis, with its symbolic seizure of the Persian throne and 
; cf. ry ment that Surpasse th j enq defeated the, “mon met the p, j recapture of the tyrannicide statues, formed the final act of vengeance in the series of 
ated to 350 Or ev Pi] 60. 2 h A miracles alam; P. In two victorie à raids narrated, at an earlier stage, by Herodotus, and the capture of Phoenician cities 
© EPhoros b. In t Popular S s "ips he Pursueg and RE (Ph hs = È slike Tyre repaid what Greeks had suffered from Phoenicians at sea. In western Greece, 
US victorie gn S, cited b On and "E estro d were the Phoenician presence, in Punic guise, threatened Greeks in Sicily and invaded the 
) and j Rand Sea on Y Plu nil Athenian SOurce island's Greek cities under Hannibal in 409-6 p.c. Athenian ambitions in the West prob- 
10dorus | 1. einge —Was d he " ably influenced attitudes that claimed Greeks preceded Phoenicians at Sicilian settle- 
LP 2 ' "IDOnjdes. frag. a d in Pro meni (Chapter 7). Those ambitions callers! in the disastrous Bohn expedition, 
Wier, ME M6 cov 70À A obe. à Fe which crippled the AT naval empire, reviving the Special of Sicily as a SHEN oye. 
For dest... > Eor by ay, 145, C MR Greek or Punic, tg gu sealpower, For several centuries deeds the au city of 
| M roying m any Mede, i Carthage, especially its fleet, remained the greatest challenge facing the growing power 
battle of th “Plured hundre TA land * Hausmann, in Charites, 144-51; M. Sordi, “La the miraculous and the disastrous in Athenian for- 
$ those fou E don fo h nician Ships at Vittoria den Eurimedonte e le due spedizioni di Ci- eign policy during the Fenton aud pp. E d 
g Sea mone a Cipro," RivStudAnt 1 (1971) 33-48; Schauen- — 126-28, 105, 107 267, 481, on Phoenician ships; on Ki- 

thon S a ama tic al burg, AthMitt 90 (1975) 97-122; S. Th. Parker, "The mon’s campaigns in Cyprus and Egypt, pp. 92-128. 

E Paralye E amis, h to ; Ndmar k In cla. Objectives and Strategies of Exon Expedition to 3 iris LSAG, no. 21; Tod, GHI, no. 34; Meiggs, 
Lc REA Ifs c m Cyprus," AJP 97 (1976) 30-38; G. Pinney, “For the The Athenian Empire, 107, takes this to mean that Sa- 


Heroes are at Hand,” JHS 104 (1984) 181-83; Balcer, mos contributed as many as one hundred ships to 

Sparda by the Bitter Sea, 370. the Athenian expedition to Egypt, but this is not cer- 
"7 E.g., in the Erechtheid casualty list (IG P 1149) tain: C. Fornara, Archaic Times to the End of the Pelo- 

Ca. 459 s.c. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire, chap. 6, ponnesian War (Cambridge, 1983), p. 78, no. 77. 

"War on Two Fronts,” 92-108, whose title expresses 
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of Rome. Thus the establishment of e Ma ang Rome T. navi 
the Mediterranean, aS for Egy pl Assyaay ap "i. in earlier times, dey 
challenge (or service) of Phoenician/Punic ships, specific target of na 
: j nemy. 
against p y en and Roman history is the contribution nade 
E to Western navies and their empires, in the field of naval engin: 
invention of the quadrireme was attributed to the Carthaginians by Aristot 
Naturalis Historia 7.207) and certain naval maneuvers were famous as Phoe 
cialties, notably the tékmAovs (according to Sosylos of Sparta, cited in a [ 
mentary on the campaigns of Hannibal: FGrH 176 F1). Even the Athenia ! trirer 
instrument of its classical empire, may have been a lesson learned from Phoen 
| tical specialists, just as Kome designed its first warships from the example of a. 
Carthaginian vessel (Polybius, 1.20.150). Disagreement reigns over the origir 
Greek trireme and its relationship to Phoenician warships, probably because Fur 
classicists prefer this warship as a Greek invention, along with democracy an 
| historic contributions to Western civilization.? Much of the controversy thrives ^ 
lack of information about preclassical and non-Greek triremes, such as thos e emr 
in the Saite navy of Egypt where both Greeks and Phoenicians served and mas 
exchanged skills in shipbuilding. Spokesmen for both sides of the argument, how 
agree on one crucial issue: “It was probably the conflict with Persia which brough 
crucial breakthrough."*' Two occasions inspired rapid Athenian engineering of th 
reme, both aimed at the Persians. The first occurred in the decade between Mar: 
and Salamis, when Themistokles persuaded the Athenians to apply their new 
resources toward a fleet, ostensibly against Aigina (Herodotus, 7.144). The seconc 
Kimon's improvement of the trireme in time for his victory at the Eurymedon ( lutar 
Kimon 12.2). This source of Athenian triumph over the Persians may have derived fr 
an Oriental tradition in naval warfare, in which other Greeks (e.g., Polykrates of Sam 


"Herodotus, 3.39.3) had excelled in the archaic period, with the conspicuous except 
of the Athenians. 















This historical scenario may explain much of the elaborate imagery about Athens a 
ihe sea that developed during the decades of the Delian League. As suggested in ti 


BL. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient 


- k J. T. Coates, The Athenian Trireme (Cambridge, 19: 
"09 (Princeton, 1971), chap. 5 (pp. 94 96 on the 


r - 38-39. Interest in this topic, as in the thalas | racy 
pis Maan trireme). M. Lucien Basch, “Triéres Minos (Chapter 6, n. 164), is intensified by the c 
E Phéniciennes et égyptiennes,” JHS 97  flicts of modern naval powers. 


241 2-10; A. B. Lloyd, “The Trireme Controversy,” “ A. B. Lloyd, “Triremes and the Saite Navy, Ji 

19 IU : ts . Llov 
B. (1980) 195-98; Basch, “M. le Professeur Lloyd 58 (1972) 268-79; Basch, JHS 107 (1977) 1-10; Lloy 
5 trières: Quelques rem 


arques,” JHS 100 (1980) Herodotus Book II. An Introduction (Leiden, 1975) 


T. Williams, Greek Oared 41 Lloyd, JHS 100 (1980) 196, with which Basci 


x l 9. J.S. Morrison and R. 
~~~ 72 Ic. (Cambridge, 1968); Morrison and agrees (p. 199). 
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legends of Theseus (Chapter 12), Minos and his Cretans formed conve- 
iji oe the young hero representing the new Athenian naval empire. Sev- 


ss O 
aly!’ sts 
pH line of Minos's reputation. The first was his legendary con- 


f ntaf 
nient 4 :ssisted the dec 


eral p -enicia, emphatic in classical Athenian literature (e.g., Euripides, Cretans 
nection d 4). The Phoenician reputation as pirates and kidnappers on the high seas 


frag. 3°" ‘shed since Homer (Odyssey 13.272, 14.288-300, 15.415-30, etc.) and main- 
d by Herodotus, who links their activity as pirates and kidnappers with the origins 
Persian wars (1.1—5). This tradition contributed to the classical image of Phoeni- 
; enemy of Athens at sea. Then, the failure of the Cretans to join the Greek 

A ce at Salamis (Herodotus, 7.169) added to their sins, as enemies of Athens and sus- 
a ibi Medism. The Cretan excuse for missing the battle introduced the legend of 
Daidalos, in the version known to Herodotus (7.169-71) and presumably the substance 
af the many dramatic versions of the myth in classical Athens (see Chapters 7 and 8). 
Thus the amplification, if not the origin, of Athenian legends about Daidalos and Minos 

belonged to the new vision of the past inspired by recent history. 

Unlike Persians, Phoenicians make rare appearances in Greek literature and are dif- 
ficult to identify in art, making it a special challenge to explore the Greek image of 
Phoenicia in the classical period. Phrynikhos wrote a play about the battle of Salamis 
with a chorus of Phoenician women, which Aeschylus reworked (mapanemomaĝar) in 
his play about the same event, the Persians.? The title of Phrynikhos's play may also 
have been the Persians, according to the list of seven titles in the Suda, which omits the 
Phoenician Women but calls one play Aíxatot 7) II£paat 7) 2vv@weor. The date of the play 
is unknown: presumably its production predated 472, when Aeschylus's Persians was 
produced, if Glaukos could claim the latter was influenced by Phrynikhos; it could be 
the play for which Themistokles served as choregos, produced in 476 s.c. (Plutarch, 
Themistokles 5), whose title is not known. According to Glaukos's observations reported 
in the hypothesis, the play opened with a eunuch of the Persian court arranging seats 
tor Persian councillors (hence the alternate titles reported in the Suda), presumably in a 
costume as exotic to the audience as the royal @povous he prepared for the king's coun- 
cillors. Such theatrical details must have been deliberately designed to look Persian, in 
the spirit of the early classical fascination with Persika. Vase paintings indicate some of 
these trappings, as in the personification of new images like Greece and Asia, which 
survive in the fourth century on the name vase of the Darius Painter (Figure 62). The 


taint 
ol the 


" According to Glaukos of Rhegion, quoted in the S. Ribichini, and P. Xella, Fonti Classiche per la Civiltà 
hypothesis to Persians: F. Stoessl, “Die Phoinissen des Fenicia e Punica, vol. 1 (Rome, 1988). 
Phrynichus und die Perser des Aischylos,” MH 2 © Naples 3253; C. Anti, “Tl vaso di Dario e i Persian: 
(1945) 148-65. F. Marx, “Der Tragiker Phrynichus," di Frinico," ArchClass 4 (1952) 23-24; Oliver, Demo- 
RhM 77 (1928) 348-60, rejects the testimony of Glau-  kratia, chap. 4, ‘The Darius Vase of the Naples Mu- 
kos and claims Aeschylus’s play was the earlier one. seum,” 118-20; Hólscher, Griechische Historienbilder, 
For ancient testimonia on Phoenicians, see F. Mazza, 177-79; Francis, in Ancient Persia, 84-85; M. Schmidt, 
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a can women, presumably the relatives of those los 
.—. af lament at the news of Xerxes” defeat reported b 
have sung odes of : f these odes (frags. 9 and 10) speak of their hom 
only two trae B ‚t fell to Assyria include not only Tyre (Ezekie 
E T ES d their defeat had dramatic consequences in th 
itself (Isaiah 23.14), sat have inspired a Greek response, but ina pl: 
ter 6). Ee A mag lament by the wives of those on defeated shi 
victory BE er than Persian, wives and mothers reflects the prer 
of P Em a, (leet, who must have been the chief victims in the b, 
— cum sorrow for them in Aeschylus's Persians (962- 65). | 
E. E about the Greek mind is how dauern it pie: from the 
like this, perhaps precisely because of their historic cond No ot ner 
was curious as well as compassionate enough to experience victory í 
quished side, whether in composing laments for the enemy o rea cting 
sympathy so extreme that its source was censored (as the Athenians did to P} 
Capture of Muletos). — 
Phrvnikhos's Phoenician Women belongs to this early classical spirit of syn 
respect for the enemy, matched in Aeschylus's Persians of 472 B.C. an d ref 
popularity of episodes from the Ilioupersis in art and literature. The attitu de 
Herodotus was condemned as ¢tAoBapBapos (Plutarch, De Malignitate He 
included acknowledging the Phoenician ancestry of figures admired in thex 
mod. Athens’ greatest historical heroes, Harmodios and Aristogeiton, belong 
Gephyraeans who arrived with Kadmos in Boiotia (Herodotus, 5.57). Thales 
one of lonia's wisest figures and numbered among the “Seven Sages” of Gr 
Phoenician by birth, according to a passage in Herodotus (1.170), attacked b 
for “making Thales barbarian” (De Malignitate Herodoti 15). Other sources 
mentions Douris and Demokritos in addition to Herodotus—support Thale 
fom the Theleids, whom he admits as Phoenician (oi eio Doivixes, evys 
oy amo Kadpov Kai "Ayrvopos), although Diogenes also indicates that most 
y Ban born” (ifayevis Mcdrjovos: 1.22). His father’s name, however, sound 
amyes), making Thales “barbarian” through other relatives, or as one schol 
tly, “half Carian, half Phoenician, and all Greek.’ As with other sages 
*ce (e.g. Solon), Thales’ reputation was enhanced by a visit to Egypt in hi 
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us contributions to geometry and geography attributed in antiquity to the 


chorus of Phoent 
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ind Apate,” AITAPXAI. Nuovi ricerche e studi 


di Paolo Enri 142. On the ancestry of Thales, see G. S. 
emeule «p, 145 (Pisa, 1982), 2:505-20. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic I 


"The Hittites and the Aegean 


espo (Cambridge, 1983), 76-77, who call Thales 
PARTS to Hans Güterbock,” AJA 87 (1983) 


as most Milesians.” 
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.. shipbuilding and geometric urban planning, the source of sut 
„s And as In > IE uired by Greek mercenaries in Egypt who settli 
| this .,g may have been acd ng 
Y allearning 777 4s The association of wisdom with the East was a belief th 
E with Phoer™ gs nmity with the Orient, was a reality in the Phoenician bac 
d Greek MMC M Zeno of Kition, and even became a European tradition 
P d NC example, not only demonstrates Near Eastern elements in | 
y de T M alleged to have taught himself from rà Wowikwv à&rókpv 
oa «v. Depexvdns); was he from the Greek island of Syros, or from Aslsyr 
pp xi rate in cuneiform? His Oriental debt is supported by Jewish apologists like Ph 
a Jos (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 1.10.50), while Pythagoras was accused 
; | ip d of imitating and claiming as his own the 860£at of the Jews (Contra Apion 
lese? » ms the tribute to Phoenician wisdom associated with ancient portraits 
eue is just as misleading as the denial of Phoenician sources maintained 
we and modern prejudice: both claims illustrate attitudes toward the Orient. A t 
ing example of this complexity of ancient thought on East and West is the thanks Tha 
said to have expressed to Tyche (Fortune) for making him “a human rather than 
animal, a man rather than a woman, and a Greek instead of a barbarian’ (Dioger 
Laertius, 1.33). Usually dismissed as a posthumous sophistic apophthegma, the ser 
ment not only postdates the tradition that maintains the “barbarian” ancestry of Thal 
but duplicates a traditional Hebrew prayer (where "Jew" and "Gentile" replace "Gree 
and "barbarian," respectively), making his ancient portrait and intellectual persona 
the more “barbarian,” if not specifically Semitic. The ambiguous image of Thales epi 
mizes the Greek attitude toward the Orient, where admiration for vastly more anci« 
and learned cultures was mixed with prejudice inspired by political conditions. T 
enrichment of early Greek philosophy by the Orient is demonstrated in explicit a 
implicit debts, especially during the period when Persia ruled Ionia (ca. 550—480) a 
when intellectuals like the Magi may have been influential residents. The Persian w: 
coincide with an abrupt decline in this influence, suggesting how much the early Gre 
polis lost in intellectual resources as it gained in military victories.* But images of figur 


there 

urvive 
on und of 
Phe 
own V riu 


| ` Aetius, 1.3.1; Proclus, In Euclidem 65 (geometry); 188, emphasizes ancient and modern admiration 
"lutarch, De Isis et Osiris 34, 364d, attributes Thales’ Egypt. Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Phii 
"heop of water as the first principle to Egyptian — ophers, 79-80, on Thales and Egypt. H. Tarrant, “T 
learning. Distribution of Early Greek Thinkers and the Qu 
“ On the derivation of archaic Greek geometry tion of 'Alien Influences'," in Greek Colonists and ! 

'rom Egyptian and Babylonian principles, see T. D. tive Populations, 621-28. 
AS M. H. Jameson, "Urban and Rural Land * West, Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient, e: 
35. Liovd ED cl Hesperia 50 (1981) 334- — 226-41, for Iranian influence on Ionian thinkers | 
e. A jtik dm — teen 550 and 480 s.c. M. Papatheophanes, "Hei 
"S : om: [he Limits of Hel-  clitus of Ephesus, the Magi and the Achaemenids 
n (Cambridge, 1975); Bernal, Black Athena, 98- — IrAnt 20 (1985) 101-61, esp. 104—6. Cf. Van Effenten 
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like Thales, Pherekydes, and Zeno SUPE as descendants of Hom 
l uwise men from the East is A and Agaptari, Circulatin 
ten falsely but alwavs significantly associated Wig td Orient. 
m E. historian who still retains Phoenicians in the traditional ince 
E. E. ranks them below Persians and lonians in the treatment they e 
ihe aa of Xerxes (Herodotus, 8.90, 119). The pretext used by Histiaic : 
o revolt against Persia was the ud of a transfer of Populatior 
Phoenicia and Ionia allegedly planned by Dareios (Herode 6.3). The aları 

the Ionians suggests that they felt more than commen rivalry toward Phe 

the time and responded in order to ensure their homes. Most conspicuo: 
Herodotus's treatment of Phoenicians is the role they play in his mythologica 

of the origins of the Great War. Claiming Persian sources, Herodotus report: 

who began the conflict were the Phoenicians, in an account that blames theirt 
activity as pirates and kidnappers for the capture of Io, the first of the &8 ucro 
justices”) that resulted in the Persian invasion of Greece (1.1—2). Herodot 
skeptical of this explanation, repeating his reference to Persian and Phoenicia 

and offering his own account as the result of his investigation (the Lydian Xoy 
Even his elaborate disclaimer of Phoenicians as a cause suggests that they we 
widely blamed for the war, in popular opinion, than in his informed judgment 

The origins of Greek ambiguity toward the Orient may have been predor 
Athenian, in sentiments etched more vividly in poetry and mythology than in th 
history of Herodotus. In the sixty years between the defeat of the Persians as na 

by Aeschylus and the performance of plays like Euripides’ Phoenician Women (41 

the campaigns of the Pentekontaetia and the Peloponnesian War had contribute 
increasing sense of Greek (and Athenian) superiority. The plays of Euripid * 

| fewer specific and exotic details of barbarian language and practice than the earl 
Sical fascination transmitted in the plays of Aeschylus, but exhibit to some a more 
olithic and morally superior attitude to foreign culture, visible in the first use 
word BapBapos in a pejorative sense.*? Euripides hardly represents mainstream 
ion, and in fact is often eccentric to it; hence his sympathetic portraits of foreigners ( 
à Andromakhe, Trojan Women) could reflect a divergence from general attitudes ir 
MS If his plays express sentiments about the natural Greek rule of barbarians (A 
makhe 665-67; Iphigeneia in Aulis 952-54, 1264-65, 1400-4001) and the superiori 


, Eon 268-84 "La Défaite de Mara-  entalíism (New York, 1979) 56-57, on the wand 
ES hs Ee ens (and Greece) stood to lose Aeschylus and Euripides as “essential mou | 
« Ba bs. EC. E Greek polis at Marathon. ropean imaginative geography" (p. 57); S. 
72, on the lack of E sid Tragedy, 151-55, 167- “Grecs et Barbares dans les tragédies d' Euripic 
of he “symbolic rete foreign details and the rise fin des différences?" Ktema 9 (1984) 27-53; Ha 
: nd culture 5 ES BueDor to Greeks in law venting the Barbarian, 211-23, defends more ý 
E Plays of Euripides. E. Said, Ori- barbarian” in the plays of Euripides than Bacon 
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273-76; Medea 536-38), which became commonplace in classical wis- 
i e claimed that few specific portraits emerge from his references, 
dom "> genus non-Greek" is more important he Wiebe POSE EWE 
where the ibe: worth exploring in the context of this chapter is his Phoenician Women, 

cep 


An ex «erved classical drama after Phrynikhos' play of the same name to present 
the nex! PEs A stage. The play derives its name from the chorus of Phoenician slave 
peter a way to Delphi, although the play presents an episode from the epic 
“¿Thebes linked to the violence of the city’s foundation myths. After its Medism, 
siege O! ( Thebes formed a convenient polarity with the city of Athens in tragedy, 
the xi Ki ils imply what is barbarian in Thebes, some with a link to Oriental culture. 
ine ¢ Euripides, the chorus of Phoenician women are the equivalent of those 
In this play © P 
Javes belonging to Persians, in earlier plays of Phrynikhos and Aeschylus.^! The need 
- sacrifice the king's son to save the city, an episode unique in literature on the Theban 
acle and presumably invented by Euripides in analogy to his Erechtheus, singles out 
Menoikeus, who averts a taboo by offering himself in suicide. The episode betrays links 
io the Phoenician and Punic practice of infant sacrifice: for example, Menoikeus offers 
himself to Ares, the god who received Phoenician-inspired offerings of human sacrifice 
at Sparta (Porphyry, De Abstinentia 2.55.4, citing Apollodoros; see Chapter 5), and the 
chorus of Phoenician women describes itself as axpo@ivia ( 214-15, 203), votive offer- 
ings like those set up by Athenians after their victory over Phoenician ships at Salamis 
(see Chapter 11). Such details could have been colored by Athenian enmity with Phoe- 
nicians and their equivalent in the West, Carthage, a city familiar to other playwrights 
who also know its god, Kronos, as the recipient of human sacrifice (e.g., Sophokles, 
Andromeda frag. 126; Triptolemos frag. 602).52 Oriental rituals were readily appropriate to 
Thebes, a city remembered for its association with Medism (in this case, Persian luxuries 
argued the Persian cause: Herodotus, 9.41) and its claim to Phoenician ancestry, 
through the legends of Kadmos. The first distinction helped reinforce the second: the 
Medism of Thebes made its kinship in foundation legends with Phoenicians, a constant 
enemy to Athens if not Greece, more conspicuous in the Athenian imagination. It has 
even been argued that the Phoenician parentage of Kadmos was primarily a product of 
classical mythology, in reproach of the city's Medism.? However, evidence for Phoeni- 


law (Hele 
" eet : 
Dr it has als 


women ~ 


" Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 152. makes Euripides’ chorus of “Phoenicians” into 
" Cf. M. B. Arthur, “The Curse of Civilization: The women of Carthage. Cf. H. Foley, Ritual lrony: Poetry 
Choral Odes of the Phoenissae," HSCP 81 (1977) 163- and Sacrifice in Euripides (Ithaca, N.Y., 1985), 106-46, 
85; F. Zeitlin, “Thebes: Theater of Self and Society in on the Phoenician Women; E. A.M.E. O'Connor-Visser, 
Athenian Drama," in Greek Tragedy and Political The- Aspects of Sacrifice in the Tragedies of Euripides (Amster- 
ory, 114-16; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 116, 119, on dam, 1987), 73-98, ‘The Sacrifice of Menoiceus," and 
A chorus of the ean Women. appendix, 211-30, on “The Evidence for Human Sac- 
R. Rebulíat: us inesllico du fils de Créon dans  rifice"; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 147-48. 
les Phéniciennes d'Euripide,” REA 74 (1972) 14-31, 9 Vermeule, “Kadmos and the Dragon," 183; 
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E E Cretans had their Phoenician ancestry newly emphasizeg 
E. in lost tragedies and in mythography, all the worl 
about ! "ved from Euripides’ Cretans, for example, emphasizes! 
E... - and describes mapa rites such as omopna ca 
exotic rather than realistically foreign. a The passages closes to t 
same playwright's Bacchae, describing the nies of Dione in terms sir 
invoke Cretan ritual (and emphasize "Asian" origins), set in the a 
un-Greek traits were noted in the Phoenicians. Thus the cont ast b 
barbarian. axiomatic since the Persian wars, shares with other Pers 
repute of democracy and other virtues) their use and abuse agains 
Athens, who accumulate Oriental vices in order to appear less favi 
when barbarians behave in ways superior to Greeks in works by the 
notably his Andromakhe and Trojan Women—a similar concern with 
may be at work. The production of the Trojan Women in 415 B.C. h 
for its coincidence with the Athenian massacre of the population of } 
95.81-116), and Euripides’ sympathy for the citizens of a defee ted 
directed in criticism against Athenian cruelty toward Melos. In othe 
ink In classical Athens between mythology and history, claimec 
thapter, is essential to specific fluctuations of sentiment toward ba 
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nigmatic OF deliberately ambiguous streak on the part of Euripi- 
nore th an €! A eeks was a useful foil for Greek political opinion, and could 
Wa imagE of non- tisfaction with Greek behavior as easily as it could be hostile 
a : Qe E P Moreover, the monolithic model of “Greek” and “barbar- 
wp" V Greek interes d by Athens, and often directed against specific targets 
:t deserves careful definition and analysis in its modern usage, 


y prom ticitly promote 
phoera | lied as the broad cliché it became in the words of Athenian ora- 


a not be app 


a hol 
tor latters' claim of Athenian superiority over other cities is fully articulated in state- 
S d ihe exaggerated chauvinism of the funeral oration parodied in Plato's Menex- 
= the passage (245d) quoted at the head of this section, it is the very lack of a 
m A that makes the Athenians “pure Hellenes,” in the spirit of artificial 
PDA EET promoted in art and literature (see Chapter 12). In reality, Athens had 
: e , virtue out of an inadequacy: despite its rich prehistory, the city had nc native 
S: cycle or colorful myths claiming founders from abroad, which became an oppor- 
tunity for creative inventions in mythology. Argos and Thebes were conspicuously rich 
n the kind of legends absent in Athens: in the archaic period, Athens not only lacks a 
native cycle of myth, but contributes no major figures to Panhellenic experiences like 
the Trojan expedition, and is sensitive enough about this last omission, in particular, to 
defend its Trojan performance in the catalogue of heroic deeds imagined by Herodotus 


at Plataia (9.27.4: ovdev &Aevzroue0a). As West summarizes Attic mythology: 


There is virtually no saga here, only an unstable combination of cult, myth (Kekrops and his 
daughters, Erechtheus), political myth (Kreiousa, Sikyon, Orneus), clan and parish antiquar- 
ianism (Keryx, Metion, Melite) and folk tale. The stemma has neither breadth, depth, nor 
strength. We feel we are in a region that possesses plenty of uncoordinated story material 


but no tradition of putting it together in connected account.5* 


Even those legends cited by West are only common after the classical period, and 
Attic genealogies in general "have a makeshift appearance, as if they were cobbled to- 
gether to fill gaps in the corpus," and as a result "Athenian propaganda seems to be 
particularly prominent."5' The lack of a major poet or poetic tradition in Athens before 
the late archaic period explains some of this spotty record, and the classical impulse 
foward mythography as compensatory history explains its sudden, political refurbish- 
ing. This phase and genre of mythography corresponds to what has recently been rec- 
ognized as “secondary myth,” well defined as “the products of antiquarian industry, 
literary activity, a desire for impressive antecedents, a good nose for suggestive analo- 

* West, Catalogue of Women, 164, in evaluating the sence from legends outside Athens. 


Attic contribution to the Panhellenic catalogue of 7 West, Catalogue of Women, 169. 
women. Cf. Jacoby, Atthis, 221 on the Athenian ab- 
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ass as a credibly antique story, a talent for cr 

o natina of hoarily ancient authenticity, and, lastly, wide re 
"un i. Amazons follows such a recipe, with historical caus 
i » of the Amazon myth resumes in an atmosphere of inte E 
her foreigners. . . . at this time [the Athenians] b 
e need to expand upon it in order to sub 


gies and for what might p 


tive but i 
Athenian mv 

“The developm 
| towards Persians and ot 
| of the paucity of their past and th 


ensions abroad. ^" | 
D ctivity that produced new myths, or new versions of old ones, favor 
ea i 


| at the expense of other Greek Mu is pisse 2 poets and orators bu 
in prose writers. Mythographers like frei Kleider]ooq E l'hilokhgs 
rated an important branch of Attic historiography, and constituta the first e 
who practiced Atthidography, best defined as a "distinctive literary genre 
concerned with the country's antiquity, including its mythology." The bull 
writings date from the fourth century, and one of the most prolific and pre 
practitioners, Philokhoros, was active in the third century. But the gente of 
raphy belongs to those intellectual endeavors stimulated by the Persian wars ti 
"and justify Athenian victory from the Athenian past. A conspicuous example 
—— nian mythmaking is the legend of Theseus, whose promotion in art and litera 
legendary king, founder-hero, and father of democracy was examined in Ghai 
This hero was the research topic of five Atthidographers, fragments of whose 
reveal the classical reform of the hero into a civilized and civilizing negotiato 
maker, and civic ideal.“ The first prose equivalent of the Theseis poem appear 
writings of Pherekydes, and many of the pro-Athenian revisions of the hero’s care 


the work of these industrious, imaginative, and creatively dishonest classical At 
researchers. 















| In one conspicuous example of propaganda promoting Athens, Phoenicians b 
Mictims of the nationalization of cultural institutions. The origins of the alpha 
Usually attributed to Kadmos and the Phoenicians, even in classical writers (Herc 
9:97; Diodorus, 3.67). But as Diodorus claims, Greeks kept reinventing the sc 
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i V. Horsf ll, 2 Py (f "" 
1984) 394, E. Ee and Mythography, EchCi29 Greek Mythology, 187. Jacoby, Atthis, esp. 71 
Arha v. CE A B Phenomenon in Ro- 215-25; cf. J. H. Schreiner, "Historical Method 
E i P : 3 arker, "Myths of Early Ath-  lanikos and the Era of Kimon,” Op Ath 15 (198 431 
4 the C E reek Mythology, and P. Veyne, 71. 
EA reck Believe in their Myths? An Essay on the 
= Imagination (Chicago, 1988). 
^ A LIC li, Amazons, 9. 
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bvious primacy of Egypt and other Near Eastern countries in the 
„ying dow" the y ciling traditions about Phoenicians with a Greek desire to claim 
+ pid, COI : / Ja. > 
f writing: and ‘calle 1 source no doubt Athenian reassigns this invention to an 
ys ` rentudlty, * . : 5 ; 
he inven od We who named the letters 1n memory of his daughter, "Phoin- 
` : in , £ : x « . . 
henian * king belongs to the Athenian royal line as father of pbs?) (Pausanias, 
Sine to the tradition of local, Attic inventors of civilized institutions. Testi- 
e to t 
12.6) and du e.g., Philokhoros) and those on heroes who are dated 


"4 for such figures are late ( 
monia Kekrops" particularly so, but classical sources tend to include the alphabet 
TE sphere of Athenian accomplishments. "Phoinike" is not the only Athenian 
wrthurn 


im fo the invention of the alphabet: ypapparwy TE ovvbéoets, | RUNNY &mávrov, 
po Epyavny are attributed to Prometheus (Prometheus Bound 460—61) in a play 
ga his kinship with Hephaistos is stressed (lines 14, 39) in agreement with the Attic 
ult they share (Chapter 12, n. 172). In a tradition that can be traced to Stesikhoros 
PMG F 213), if not to the Kypria, Palamedes makes a similar claim. In a long eulogy of 
ihe civilizing benefits of letters from a lost play of the trilogy by Euripides that included 
the Trojan Women, Palamedes praises his invention (frag. 581 = Stobaeus, 81.7) as Ta 

ris ye ANOns géppark’ ... apwva Kat pwvovvTa, SEATOS Siatpet, KoUK £q Wevd7 
Aye "The remedy of forgetfulness, voiceless and voiced . . . the writing tablet de- 
ddes, and does not allow to speak untruths." While associating the alphabet with the 
Argolid, home of Palamedes, rather than Athens, passages such as these illustrate how 
readily Greek tradition could claim foreign inventions as native, and how an institution 
as admired as the alphabet attracted new stories. Other legends and locales that claim 
to have "invented" or discovered the Phoenician alphabet include Egypt (according to 
Hekataios) and Miletos, home to a Kadmos homonymous with the Phoenician founder 

of Thebes.® 
| Ihe Athenian claim, however, belongs to a wider campaign to establish the roots of 
civilization in Attica, to make the city-state the first home of Greek culture as well as its 
classical leader, and justify present hierarchy through priority in the past. Much of this 
“ew mythology was perpetuated by Atthidographers like Philokhoros, who “pro- 
> c a local Attic theory for the origins of civilization," apparently “in opposition 
m Hekataios of ESE New aie like Kekrops and Kodros are associated 
"——ÁÁ" of agrieulture du! constitutional government, while local heroes like 
os develop classical contributions to similar institutions.9 Kekrops is credited 
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tion of laws, the first census, the foundation of c 
h the inven 


wit ), and the development of cities, including < 
and Zeus ype ments of Attica into a dodekapolis.$$ Nop 
that united the se m. stitutions in Athens, sometimes from the 
pe M niani connections. Crete, for example, r 
- flephaistos for Aa S : ont C 
" " native Athenian who first yoked ox 
is born again a m S An neighbor and rival, Megara, becor 
B. as a legendary king and eponymous hero, the secc : 
eene 68 The creation of Athens through mythology not 
ancestor of Athens. e * ee ae 
lifying a scanty local tradition, but appropriating Or uncer am o i: 
P This classical milieu of monuments and mcn promoting Ather 
couraged the legend of Daidalos into a lopai trad i anchor t cul 
iconography, and myth (Part Ill). The Athenian desire to incorporate ir 
and culture into its legendary past embraced the Cretan figure of Daida 
genealogy, in ignorance or detiance of origins possibly as Levantine a 
or Kadmos. The ancestry of Daidalos points beyond Crete to the Near 
to the evidence of comparative philology and mythology (Chapter 4), | 
layer of irony to one fiction with which Greece, and Athens, constructec 
native. One possible consequence of this appropriation of the Orient, by t 
that professed to despise it, made an item of furniture in the Erechtheior 
Daidalos (Pausanias, 1.27.1; see Chapter 10). The quantity of Persian boo 
the Akropolis makes it plausible that Pausanias saw an Oriental throne, pe 
One captured as spoils, whose craftmanship was associated with an artist Je. 
Athenian, originally Cretan, and perhaps from the Levantine world that prod 
a throne for a Persian king. Whether or not such an episode made a Pei 
"Greek," it brings the Itinerary of this book back to its departure in the Ea: 
_ Athens, home to many literary and political traditions inherited as “Weste. 
-new light. Many of its classical achievements deserve to be reexamined as 1T 
reflections of “the Greek genius" but as deliberate Athenian strategies to di 
itself from other Greek states and from a more formidable East. Daidalos is 1 
j us! nor the last import from the East to be incorporated into a Western heri 
Aus case illustrates how Kunstgeschichte is insufficient as Motifgeschichte, or ever 
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S edalic" Daidalos; Dipoinos and Skyllis; Keos; 
heidi: xoanon 

scythia. 277, 372 

Sea Peoples. 111, 119-21 

seriphos (see also Danae; Perseus), 37-38 


sicily: Akragas (Theron), 50, 197-201, 209, 370; Dai- 
Me aos in, 194-211, 215-16, 239-40, 244, 246-48, 
259, 280, 360, 373-75; Eryx (Erice), 198, 201, 203, 
208 - 9; Gela, 198-200, 209, 247; Heraklea Minoa, 
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Gokrates, 233-38, 257—59, 322, 361 
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Spensithios, 160, 166, 181-82. (See also Crete, Ar- 
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synoikismos, 139, 175, 338-39, 342, 386 
Syria, North (Figures 6, 25, 32), xvii, 8, 31, 44n. 12, 
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209, 240n. 10, 242 
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Thales of Miletos, 113n. 58, 146, 279, 338, 373, 
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1. Hephaistos, 
Thetis, and the 
arms of Achilles, 
480 — 470 B.c. Inte- 
rior of red-figure 
cup by the Foundn 
Painter, from Vulci 
D. .305 m. Berlin F 
2294. (For exterior, 
see figures 58a, b.) 


2. Young helmet- 
maker, ca. 480 B.c. 
Red-figure cup by 
the Antiphon 
Painter, from Or- 
vieto. D. .243 m. 
Oxford G.267 
(ex-Bourguignon). 
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4. Manufacture of the chest for Danae and Perseus, ca. 490 eis y 
by the Gallatin Painter, from Gela. H. .417 m. Boston 





'. Hephaistos, Thetis, and the arms of Achilles, ca. 470 B.c. Red-figure 
Nolan amphora by the Dutuit Painter. H. .342 m. Boston MFA 13.188. 





5. Lakonian bronze statuette, ca. 525 p.c. From Mazi (Elis). H. .191 m. 
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nd Ikaros (VIKAPE) in flight, 475-450 B.C. 
H. .04 m, D. .024 m. Baltimore SZ 
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t skypht 


Neseus, Ariadne 
108? (c); in flight: 
trom Tanag 


; and the Minotaur (a); Athenian youths and maidens (b); rider: 
Daidolos or Ikaros? (d), ca. 540 n.c. Black-figure skyphos (“Raye 


ra, Boiotia. H. .115 m., D. (rim) .164, (foot) .087 m. Louvre MN 675. 
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seventh century B.C. Neck scene on relief pithos from 


13. Birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, with winged artist-attendants, 


Tenos. Drawing by Deborah Nourse Lattimore. 
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15. Egyptianizing cylinder seal, second millennium B.C. From Byblos. 


H. .05 m. Drawing by Deborah Nourse Lattimore. 
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16. Egyptianizing cylinder seal, fourteenth century B.C. From. 
Shean, Israel. Drawing by Deborah Nourse Lattimore. 


17. Phoenician gilded silver bowl, eighth 
century B.C. From Idalion, Cyprus. D. .185 m. 
Louvre, AO 20134. 


18. Achilles and Penthesilea (restored drawing), 
seventh century B.C. Terracotta shield from 
votive deposit on akropolis of Tiryns. 

D. ca. .38 m. 
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dite,” sixth 
century s.« 
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362 m. Stock- 
holm A.1. 2316 






































22. Terracotta 
figurine of 
ram-headed goc 
(Baal-Hammon? 
600-550 s c. 
From archaic 
sanctuary 

at Meniko 
(Litharkes), 
Cyprus. H. 

.185 m. Nicosia 
M.L. 195X583. 
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24a, b. Terracotta votive statues in Sit 














25. Syrian bronze mold-made plaque (nose or chest piece) 
from horse harness made for King Haza'el of Damascus, 


ninth century B.c. From sanctuary of Hera on Samos in a 


late sixth-century context. L. .273 m., W. .175 m. 
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28. Unfinished marble statue of ram bearer, early sixth century 
B.C. From quarries on Thasos. H. 3.5 m. | | 


29. Limestone capital, seventh century B.c. From Arkades, 
Crete. Lower D. .247 m. 
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30. Limestone frieze of horsemen, seventh 
century n.c. From temple at Prinias, Crete. 
H. .84 m. Heraklion 232. 


31. Limestone stele with maiden holding 
wreath, bird, seventh century B.C. From Pri- 
nias, Crete. H. .485 m. Heraklion 396. 
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34. Black-glazed sherd with graffito scene of “goblins” in workshop, last quarter of fi! 
century B.C. From workshop of Pheidias, Olympia. Pres. W. .115 m. 
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Metope 19, cast frieze (Hof 39.. 
63 m. Delphi Museum. 











ntiope, after 490 s.c. Metope 8, north friere (Hotfelner), from 


Theseus and A 
7 x .63 m. Delphi Museum 
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A.D. Topkapi Museum, Istanbul, 
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d. 42. Athena with édAcocorror, 480—460 s.c. Red-figure 
lekythoas by the Bryigos Painter, from Cela. Fi. 34 m. 
New York 25. 189. 1 (Purchase 1925). 





lekythos by the Brygos Painter, from Gela H. .34 
New York 25.189.1 (Purchase 192 5) 
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45. Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 





ca. 400 B.c. Red-figure oinochoe, from the Dexileos 
grave precinct, Kerameikos, Athens. Pres. H. .14 m. Boston MFA 98.936. 
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46. Clay plaque trom Akropolis, 





Athens, with running | 


490 B.C "^(METAKAE)) rAAYKO® KAAO2.” By Eut 
M W. .52. m. Akropolis 1037. 


47. Greek fighting Persian (above, e 
rior), and two Greek warriors climbir 
of tomb or altar (left, interior), ca. 46 


Red-figure cup, name vase of the P 
of the Oxford Brygos Cup. D. 33m 
Oxford 1911.615. 
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Nike, ca. 470—460 s.c. Calyx-krater by the Aegis- 


53. Poseidon receiving libation from 
H. .405 m. Yale 1985.4.1. 


thus Painter. 
70 - 460 B.C. Red-figurec 


er of the Yale Oinoche 


54. Poseidon and Theseus, ca. 4 
e, name-vase of the Paint 
H. .403 m. Yale 1913.143. 
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57. Theseus and the 
Minotaur (above, tondo) 
and deeds of Theseus 
(center and below, exte- 
nor), ca. 460 s.c. Red- 
figure cup by the Cod- 
rus Painter. D. 

425 m. London E 84. 


















58. Bronze sculptor s workshop: manufacture of ho 


statue (below), 480-470 B.C. Exterior of re ifii 
Berlin F 2294 
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W0. Athena in workshop of potter metalworker, 

px) ABO noc Redefigure cup by the Buergides Painter, 
from the Akropolia, Athens, Pres Hom, D. 24m, 
Athena, National Museum, Akropolia 166 


AY. Athena modeling a horse in bronta or clay, 470 — 460 
noc. Redsfigure olpe from Capua, namervase af the 
Group of Berlin F 2415, H. ,215 m. Berlin F 2415. 
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